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HE appropriate organs of the 

United Nations now will con- 
sider the ten points first advanced 
by the Secretary-General eight 
months ago in his Twenty-Year Pro- 
gram for Achieving Peace through 
the United Nations. The General 
Assembly so decided on November 
21 when, after three days of debate, 
it approved (by a vote of 51 in favor, 
5 against, with 1 abstention) a nine- 
power resolution to that effect. At 
the same time the Assembly rejected 
a U.S.S.R. resolution entitled Pro- 
posal for a Twenty-Year Program 
for Achieving Peace through the 
United Nations. The resolution 
adopted by the Assembly also point- 
ed out that progress on certain points 
in the Secretary-General’s memoran- 
dum already had been made in the 
present Assembly session; reaffirmed 
the. Assembly’s desire that all the 
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achieve peace; and commended the 
Secretary-General for his initiative 
in preparing and submitting the Me- 
morandum. 


Libya 


A National Assembly should con- 
vene in Libya not later than the be- 
ginning of next year and the pro- 
visional Libyan government should 
be established by April 1, 1951. The 
General Assembly recommended to 
this effect in a resolution adopted on 
November 17. The resolution pro- 
vided also that by January 1, 1952, 
all powers at present exercised by 
the Administering Authorities, Brit- 
ain and France, should be transferred 
to the duly constituted government 
of Libya. A program for the transfer 
should be drawn up immediately by 


Libya, aided and guided by the 
Council for Libya. Adopted by 50 
votes in favor to none against, with 
6 abstentions, the resolution also 
urged the Economic and Social 
Council, in conjunction with the 
specialized agencies and the Secre- 
tary-General, to extend to Libya 
such financial and technical aid as 
it may request. 

Before endorsing these measures, 
submitted by its ad hoc Political 
Committee, the Assembly rejected a 
Soviet proposal for the unification of 
Libya’s three provinces into a single 
state, the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops, and the closing down of mili- 
tary bases in Libya within three 
months. This proposal, supported by 
representatives of all the Arab states, 
was defeated in a series of votes. 

(Continued on page 652.) 
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ASSEMBLY ACTS O 
FOR PEACE 


Points of Secretary-General’s Memorandum will be Considered by Organs 


ie ten points in the Twenty-Year Program for Achieving Peace through 
the United Nations first advanced by the Secretary-General eight months 
ago now go to the appropriate organs of the United Nations for their 


consideration. 


Decision to this effect was taken by the General Assembly on November 
21when it approved a nine-power proposal which also: 

noted that progress on certain of the points in the Secretary-General’s 
Memorandum had already been made by the Assembly’s present session; 

reaffirmed the Assembly’s desire that all the resources of the Charter be 


utilized for the achievement of peace; 


and commended the Secretary-General for his initiative in preparing his 
Memorandum and presenting it to the Assembly. 

The resolution, adopted after three days of debate by a vote of 51 in 
favor, 5 against, with 1 abstention, requests the United Nations organs to 
inform the General Assembly at its next session of the results of their con- 
sideration of the Secretary-General’s proposals. 


At the same time, the Assembly 
rejected a U.S.S.R. resolution on 
Development of a Twenty-Year Pro- 
gram for Achieving Peace through 
the United Nations. 

Before the vote on the nine-power 
proposal—a joint draft by Canada, 
Chile, Colombia, Haiti, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Sweden, 
and Yugoslavia—was taken, the Sec- 
retary-General mounted the Assem- 
bly rostrum to deny that his Mem- 
orandum had been “sanctioned or 
even drafted” by the United States, 
the United Kingdom and France, as 
had been charged in debate. “Those 
who say it must know that it is not 
true,” he added. 

At the outset of the debate, the 
Secretary-General addressed the As- 
sembly commenting on the points 
of the Memorandum and explaining 
the purpose. 

Early last spring, Mr. Lie said 
in outlining the origin of his Mem- 
orandum, the United Nations 
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seemed to be in grave danger. At the 
end of three years of a growing ten- 
dency towards relegating the United 
Nations to a secondary place and 
resorting rather to the “old familiar 
expedients of arms and alliances” 
came the deadlock over the repre- 
sentation of China. This loss of faith, 
he felt, must and could be arrested. 
The peoples and governments of all 
Member states were loyal to the 
aims of the United Nations and 
wanted it to succeed. “But the many 
and dangerous conflicts of interest 
and ideology were making all of us 
the prisoners of a vicious circle of 
charge and counter-charge, of force 
and counter-force, in which distrust 
and hatreds mounted month by 
month.” 


He felt it his duty as Secretary- 
General to do what he could to 
help break this vicious circle. It was 
in the belief that the deepening mis- 
trust could be dissipated and that 
the threat of universal disaster could 


be averted by a new and great ef- 
fort to employ the constructive re- 
sources of the Charter fully that he 
submitted his Memorandum. 

The talks he had with the states- 
men of the four great Powers dur- 
ing his visits were all entirely pre- 
liminary and exploratory and most 
friendly and cordial. He neither 
asked for, nor received commitments 
on specific points in the Memoran- 
dum. It was indicated that each of 
the four governments might have 
reservations or amendments on some 
points of view, but “it became equal- 
ly clear that the approach I was 
making could provide an acceptable 
initial basis for discussion to all four 
Governments.” 

The Memorandum was then, on 
June 6, formally communicated to 
all Member states, together with a 
covering letter which amplified the 
points on atomic energy, trade re- 
strictions and discriminations, uni- 
versality of membership, and support 
for the specialized agencies as well 
as for the United Nations itself. 

Less than three weeks later, the 
Secretary-General continued, came 
the attack from North Korea. Unit- 
ed Nations action on Korea and the 
further steps toward collective secur- 
ity taken by the General Assembly 
do not, however, conflict with, or 
diminish the importance of the many 
other approaches to peace prescrib- 
ed by the Charter and suggested in 
the Memorandum. Perhaps more 
than ever was it important that the 
United Nations serve as a center for 
harmonizing the actions of nations 
toward achieving the purposes of the 
Charter. 

“The United Nations works best 
when negotiation, mediation and con- 
ciliation succeed in preventing 
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breaches of the peace such as the 
one that occurred in Korea. 

“Once a breach of the peace 
has occurred, the United Nations 
can succeed on three conditions: 
first, that the breach of the peace 
be suppressed by effective collective 
action; second, that full collective 
assistance be given to rehabilitate 
and reconstruct the country that is 
the victim of aggression; third, that 
steps toward genuine and lasting re- 
conciliation be undertaken as rapid- 
ly as possible after peace has been 
restored in that area.” 


“Working Paper” 


The Memorandum, Mr. Lie ex- 
explained, was not itself a program 
but a working paper on which a 
20-year United Nations Peace Pro- 
gram may be developed: “a reaf- 
firmation of the United Nations ap- 
proach and an appeal to the Mem- 
ber Governments to renew their ef- 
forts to make the United Nations 
work as the only tolerable and civi- 
lized alternative to that barbarous 
thesis of despair—the thesis of ir- 
reconcilable conflict.” 

Detailed consideration of the 
points by the various organs would, 
he hoped, lead during the coming 
year to definite and concrete pro- 
posals. The current session of the 
Assembly had already made several 
historic decisions that reflect the will 
to employ to the full the resources 
of the Charter which he had had 
in mind. 

The Secretary-General then brief- 
ly discussed the ten points. 

First, as to the inauguration of 
periodic meetings of the Security 
Council, attended by foreign minis- 
ters, or heads or other members of 
governments, he pointed out that 
the Charter says there “shall be” 
such periodic meetings, separate and 
distinct from the regular continu- 
Ous session meetings which might be 
held at other places than the seat 
of the organization. 

Such meetings should be inaugu- 
rated and used for a general semi- 
annual review at a high level of out- 
standing issues, particularly those 
that divide the Great Powers. They 
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PROGRAM 


should not be expected to bring 
great decisions every time. They 
should be held not primarily for 
public debate but for consultation— 
much of it informal—to gain ground 
toward agreement to clear up mis- 
understandings, and to prepare for 
new initiatives which might lead 
later to definitive agreement. 

The meetings would enable the 
foreign ministers of the five great 
powers to talk among themselves 
and to have the benefit of the views 
of the foreign ministers of the six 
non-permanent Members, who rep- 
resent the interests of all the smaller 
Member states and who have often 
demonstrated their effectiveness in 
conciliating and moderating great 
power disputes. 

Mr. Lie suggested that normally 
the meetings be held away from 
the Permanent Headquarters and 
that the venue be rotated so that 
the physical presence of the United 
Nations may be brought closer to 
all peoples. 


For Preventing Disputes 


Initiation of periodic meetings 
might lead over the next few years, 
Mr. Lie suggested, to the develop- 
ment of resources for preventing dis- 
putes, as well as for mediation and 
conciliation. “The Security Coun- 
cil has well established its role as a 
place where international controver- 
sies can be publicly debated. It has, 
however, only made a beginning at 
using its meetings for negotiation as 
effectively as for debate.” Mr. Lie 
hoped that the practice of using 
Council Presidents as rapporteurs for 
mediation and consultation would be 
encouraged; also the present ma- 
chinery for private consultation by 
the Big Five. 

The General Assembly, he con- 
tinued, had demonstrated “its unique 
role as the main instrument through 
which world public opinion on inter- 
national issues can be determined 
and given effective political expres- 
sion.” In this respect it had sur- 
passed the expectations at San Fran- 
cisco. It had also proved to be an 
ideal forum in which the smaller 
countries could exert an important, 





even decisive, mediating and moder- 
ating influence. 

“We must build on this experience. 

The principle of equal rights of 
states, large and small, is fundamen- 
tal in the United Nations approach 
to peace. The smaller states not only 
have the right to be consulted on 
all matters in which their interests 
are involved, but they can often 
contribute substantially toward re- 
sults that will strengthen the United 
Nations influence for peace.” 
The second point of the Memoran- 
dum is a new attempt to achieve an 
INTERNATIONAL CONTROL SYSTEM 
FOR ATOMIC ENERGY that would pre- 
vent its use for war and promote use 
for peaceful purposes. On this prob- 
lem, one “that goes to the very heart 
of the greatest conflict of power and 
ideology in the world at the pres- 
ent time,” Mr. Lie thought that a 
solution probably will be found only 
at the end — rather than at the be- 
ginning — of a long series of dif- 
ficult negotiations toward settlement 
of wider issues. However, he hoped 
for a resumption of negotiations on 
the lines of last year’s Assembly 
resolution. Even interim or step-by- 
step agreements would at least be an 
improvement on the present state of 
an unlimited atomic arms race. 

Mr. Lie added that perhaps the 
General Assembly and the Security 
Council should re-examine the deci- 
sions to establish two separate Com- 
missions — the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Commission on 
Conventional Armaments — or at 
least consider the advisability of 
linking their work more closely to- 
gether. He recalled President Tru- 
man’s reference to this possibility in 
his speech to the Assembly. 

The third point of the Memoran- 
dum is a NEW APPROACH TO ARMA- 
MENTS CONTROL not only in atomic 
weapons but in other weapons of 
mass destruction and in “conven- 
tional” armaments. 

Mr. Lie commented that in to- 
day’s atmosphere strong national de- 
fences were a necessary evil. Dis- 
armament can come only as part of 
a collective security system and in 
an atmosphere of mutual confidence 
such as prevailed among the Allies 
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during the war. But it was also true 
that any progress at all toward regu- 
lation of any armaments would help 
reduce tensions and assist in the 
adjustment of political issues. Work 
on the vast amount of study, discus- 
sion and planning required to pre- 
pare an effective system of arma- 
ments control need not and should 
not be delayed. “Neither efforts at 
political settlement nor efforts at 
regulation of armaments will wait 
upon the other. Both must go hand 
in hand.” 


Armed Forces 


Renewal of serious efforts to reach 
AGREEMENT ON THE ARMED FORCES 
TO BE MADE AVAILABLE TO THE SE- 
CURITY COUNCIL for the enforcement 
of its decisions, was the fourth 
point. This issue, stalemated for al- 
most three years in the Military 
Staff Committee, was clearly politi- 
cal. It needed new consideration first 
by the Security Council, probably, at 
one of the proposed periodic meet- 
ings. The Assembly’s important ac- 
tion recommending that Member 
states have forces available for Unit- 
ed Nations service did not in any 
way diminish the need for and de- 
sirability of new efforts to establish 
the United Nations forces under Ar- 
ticle 43. The Assembly had itself 
explicitly recognized this. 

Acceptance and application of the 
principle that it is wise and right 
to proceed as rapidly as possible 
toward UNIVERSALITY OF MEMBER- 
sHIP is the fifth point. “It seems to 
me,” Mr. Lie said, “that the tests 
provided by the Charter for mem- 
bership should be applied with wis- 
dom and with generosity, bearing in 
mind first of all the interests of the 
peoples concerned rather than the 
nature of their governments.” It is 
better both for the United Nations 
and for the people of the country 
seeking admission that the applicant 
states be inside the organization than 
outside. Intercourse and co-operation 
through the United Nations member- 
ship must not be discouraged and 
Membership entailed the sharing of 
responsibility for upholding the Char- 
ter. 

“The United Nations is made 
weaker, not stronger, when coun- 
tries of Asia that have newly won 
their independence are kept outside 
and when Europe also is grossly un- 
der-represented because of the con- 
tinued absence of nine European 
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countries that have long ago applied 
for membership. 


“I look forward to the day when 
all the peoples of the world will be 
represented in the United Nations. 
I include not only those countries 
awaiting admission now, and others 
who may apply, but also Germany 
and Japan as soon as the peace treat- 
ies have been completed.” 


On the sixth point — a sound 
and active program of TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE for economic develop- 
ment and encouragement of broad- 
scale capital investment, using all ap- 
propriate private, governmental and 
inter-governmental resources — Mr. 
Lie said a good start had been made 
with the inauguration of the $20,- 
000,000 United Nations expanded 
program of technical assistance, but 
it was only a beginning. Further 
under-developed countries require 
financial as well as technical assis- 
tance. Steps taken by the current 
session in this matter would, he 
hoped, lead next year to real prog- 
ress on an adequate scale. 


Strengthening of the resources of 
the International Bank and other in- 
ternational organizations operating 
in this field may be the answer; or 
additional methods of financing cer- 
tain types of capital expenditures in 
under-developed countries may be 
needed. “I confidently look forward 
to the establishment of what has 
been called during this Assembly a 
‘United Nations Recovery Force’ 
through which all the nations will 
join in a mutually beneficial effort 
to raise the unspeakably low living 
standards of more than half of the 
human race.” 


On Many Fronts 


Warmly welcoming the Assembly’s 
call for an examination of features 
of agrarian life, such as outmoded 
systems of land tenure, Mr. Lie said 
the campaign to raise the standard 
of living of the under-developed 
countries must be fought on many 
fronts. “Next to the preservation of 
peace, it is the greatest undertaking 
to which we have put our hands. It 
must succeed.” 


More vigorous use by all the Mem- 
ber Governments of THE SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS, to 
promote — in the words of the 
Charter — “higher standards of liv- 
ing, full employment and conditions 
of economic and social progress” 
was the next point. 





“The United Nations family of 
specialized agencies,” the Secretary- 
General pointed out, “is by far the 
most effective machinery that the 
world has ever had for organized 
international action to eliminate hu- 
man misery through persistent, day- 
to-day, practical programs.” In the 
midst of the grave world crisis, the 
agencies had quietly gone ahead with 
very limited resources in developing 
and putting into operation hun- 
dreds of such programs. Almost 
everybody in the world has been 
helped by one or more of the pro- 
grams. The agencies had become vit- 
ally necessary tools for eliminating 
the economic and social causes of 
war. But, they needed wider and 
more constructive support from all 
Member Governments. He hoped 
that all the Members would partici- 
pate fully in their work and increase 
their resources. 


Human Rights 


The eighth point was the continu- 
ed and vigorous development of the 
work of the United Nations for 
wider observance and respect for 
HUMAN RIGHTS AND FUNDAMENTAL 
FREEDOMS throughout the world. 

The attention of the world has 
been so concentrated during the past 
four years upon political and ideo- 
logical contests that the significance 
of the growing world demand for 
better observance of human rights 
had not been fully understood. Al- 
ready there was evidence that the 
Universal Declaration would rank as 
one of the greatest documents of 
history. But most peoples do not 
yet enjoy most of these rights. The 
United Nations had the resources 
for effecting a peaceful revolution in 
that field: through international 
covenants on a right or a group of 
rights; methods of promoting imple- 
mentation; assistance to governments 
to help create conditions in which 
economic, social and cultural rights 
particularly can be enjoyed by great- 
er numbers of peoples; separate ac- 
tion toward such ends as promoting 
freedom of information and rights of 
women; and fighting discrimination 
against minorities, slavery and the 
use of forced labor. These and other 
programs deserved the fullest pos- 
sible support from governments and 
peoples. 

The advancement of dependent, 
colonial or semi-colonial peoples, to- 
ward a place of equality in the world 
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was the ninth point of the program. 
Since the founding of the United 
Nations, nine countries of Asia with 
a population of 600,000,000 people 
have gained their independence, Mr. 
Lie pointed out. In Africa, the Unit- 
ed Nations is assisting the former 
Italian colonies of Libya, Eritrea 
and Somaliland to achieve independ- 
ent status. Through the Trusteeship 
System and the Charter provisions 
relating to other Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories, the United Nations 
offers the Administering Powers and 
the peoples under their jurisdiction 
the best opportunity for peaceful 
progress toward co-operation for mu- 
tual welfare. This opportunity need- 
ed to be more fully used and Mr. 
Lie was glad to note the progress 
that is being made in this direction. 


Finally, the Memorandum called 
for active and systematic use of all 
the powers of the Charter and all 
the machinery of the United Nations 
to speed up the DEVELOPMENT OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL LAW for a_ universal 
world society. This work, Mr. Lie 
commented, is in progress but it 
needed more vigorous support. The 
Genocide Convention adopted unan- 
imously in 1948 has only now se- 
cured enough ratifications to bring 
it into force. Codification and em- 
bodiment in conventions of the laws 
of the Nurnberg Tribunal should be 
pressed forward. So also should other 
conventions widening the scope of 
international law like the protocol 
extending the control of narcotic 
drugs. Systematic development in the 
next twenty years might yield at 
least the beginnings of a system of 
enforceable world law directly ap- 
plicable to individuals as well as to 
governments on all matters essen- 
tial to peace and security. Mean- 
while, he hoped that the trend of the 
past year toward greater use of the 
International Court of Justice both 
for the juridical settlement of dis- 
putes and for advisory opinions and 
interpretations of the Charter would 
continue. 


Proposal Welcomed 


Mr. Lie welcomed the draft reso- 
lution to refer the Memorandum for 
further study and action to the ap- 
propriate organs. “The suggestions 
I have made,” he concluded, “carry 
with them an appeal to the Member 
Governments to make the United 
Nations the primary instrument of 
their foreign policies in all ways — 
in the creation of collective secur- 
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ity against armed aggression, in the 
prevention and peaceful settlement 
of disputes, in all international efforts 
toward disarmament, expanding 
world trade, raising living standards, 
promoting human rights for indi- 
viduals and equal rights for peoples. 

“One of the things the world needs 
more than anything else today is a 
continuing re-affirmation by the 
Member Governments that the Unit- 
ed Nations is the right road to peace, 
and the only road now open to man- 
kind. 

“We cannot foresee today what 
the next twelve months will bring. 
But of one thing I am certain — 
it is still possible for the Member 
Governments to win peace, and to 
win it for a long time to come if 
they will follow that road.” 


Mr. Vyshinsky’s Statement 


Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the 
U.S.S.R., who was the first to speak 
on this item, said that the policy of 
the Soviet Union was based on the 
principle of co-operation and sover- 
eign equality of all nations and, in 
conducting that policy, his country 
had been guided by the possibility, 
repeatedly stated and recognized by 
Lenin and Stalin, of a peaceful co- 
existence of the socialistic system 
and the capitalistic system. Referring 
to a number of proposals submitted 
by his delegation in the past sessions 
as well as in the present session of 
the Assembly, which were all mo- 
tivated by the common aim of 
strengthening peace and security, he 
said that at the present moment, 
when forces of aggression were rear- 
ing their heads in a number of coun- 
tries, it was essential to develop a 
long-term program for achieving 
peace through the United Nations. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister listed 
the essentials of a long-term peace 
program as: the cessation of war 
propaganda; the banning of atomic 
weapons and strict international con- 
trol of atomic energy; the reduction 
of armaments and armed forces, par- 
ticularly of the great powers; the 
settlement of disputes among the 
great powers and the conclusion 
among them of a pact for strength- 
ening peace. 

The Soviet Union, said Mr. Vy- 
shinsky, took a positive attitude 
toward the proposal that the United 
Nations should develop a_ twenty- 
year program for achieving peace. 
He agreed with the consideration in 


the Secretary-General’s Memoran- 
dum that measures to end the “cold 
war” could be taken successfully 
through the United Nations. He 
also agreed with the statement in the 
Memorandum that it was impossible 
to achieve any discernible progress 
as long as the question of the repre- 
sentation of China in the United 
Nations had not been solved. Sim- 
ilarly, the Soviet Union was prepared 
to support a number of proposals in 
the Memorandum, such as, the re- 
sumption of talks about atomic en- 
ergy, on the basis of the directives 
adopted at the fourth session of the 
Assembly, the conclusions of agree- 
ments on the reduction and regula- 
tion of armaments of all types, etc. 


Criticism of the Program 


Turning to a detailed examination 
of the Memorandum, Mr. Vyshinsky 
said that there were “considerable 
deficiencies” in the program which 
gave it a “unilateral character.” 
Thus, while agreeing with the pro- 
posal to convene periodic high level 
meetings of the Security Council, 
the Soviet Union Foreign Minister 
strongly criticized the Memorandum 
for “passing over in silence” the im- 
portant question of the representa- 
tion of China in the Security Council. 
This, he said, was “a token of the 
fact that the authors of the Mem- 
orandum represent and express the 
interests and positions of govern- 
ments which are not interested in 
the attainment of a lasting peace 
among nations, and are governments 
and parties which have thwarted the 
seating of the representative of the 
great Chinese people.” 


Referring to Mr. Lie’s comment 
at the plenary meeting on November 
17 to the effect that it was essential 
to solve this problem, Mr. Vyshinsky 
said it was “rather a cowardly way” 
to put the matter. The representa- 
tion of China by its true representa- 
tives and not by “usurpers” who 
represent the “Kuomintang clique” 
was the primary prerequisite for co- 
operation in the United Nations. He 
proposed that the twenty-year pro- 
gram should include a provision that 
the Security Council be made to 
function in its full membership, in- 
cluding the representative of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. 

The Secretary-General’s proposal 
for redoubling of efforts to: limit the 
use of the veto, said Mr. Vyshinsky, 
showéd that the Memorandum, in 
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reality, was “the loudspeaker of the 
United States of America, of the 
Anglo-American bloc.” This pro- 
posal, he asserted, was an attack on 
the basic principles of the Charter, 
was designed to undermine and de- 
stroy the United Nations, and there- 
fore was unacceptable to his dele- 
gation. As an example of violations 
of the Charter, which, he said, had 
recently become a common practice 
in the United Nations, Mr. Vyshin- 
sky mentioned the decision to con- 
tinue Mr. Lie in office, “the author 
of the Memorandum who had not 
yet learned to observe and respect 
the Charter.” 


Similarly, the proposal to establish 
an international control system for 
atomic energy as set forth in the 
Memorandum was yet another proof 
of its “pro-American unilaterality,” 
and reflected the proposals of dele- 
gations who were members of, and 
participants in the “aggressive North 
Atlantic Pact” and who had spon- 
sored an eight-power resolution “un- 
der the pretentious heading, ‘Peace 
through Deed.’” 


Elaborating his remarks, Mr. Vy- 
shinsky invited attention to the omis- 
sion from the proposal of all refer- 
ence to the banning and uncondi- 
tional prohibition of the atomic 
weapon simultaneously with the es- 
tablishment of strict international 
control. This “bias,” he asserted, 
was “in favor of war . . . of pro- 
ducing and stockpiling more and 
more atomic and similar hideous 
weapons Of an aggressive war.” De- 
nying that Mr. Lie came back from 
Moscow with his Memorandum, Mr. 
Vyshinsky said that he came to Mos- 
cow with his Memorandum which 
had been already “sanctioned by the 
State Department of the United 
States of America, subsequently 
visaed by the Foreign Office in 
London and, later, countersigned by 
Schuman in Paris.” 


Atomic Weapons 


Observing that there could be no 
program of peace without a provi- 
sion for the prohibition of atomic 
weapons, Mr. Vyshinsky said that 
those who opposed it were not in- 
terested in peace; instead, they were 
preparing for a suitable opportunity 
“to unleash and pull the trigger on 
that hideous weapon.” This ex- 
plained the rage in certain circles, 
particularly in the Assembly, against 
the Stockholm Appeal, which not 
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only demanded the unconditional 
prohibition of the atomic weapon, 
but also that any government using 
it first, irrespective of any excuse or 
justification, should be declared a 
war criminal. The representative of 
Sweden, said Mr. Vyshinsky, had 
even apologized for the use of the 
name of the Swedish capital in con- 
nection with the Appeal. 


Taking issue with those who had 
called the signers of the Stockholm 
Appeal a fifth column, traitors and 
turncoats, Mr. Vyshinsky said that 
five hundred million people all over 
the world, including many thousands 
of outstanding political and cultural 
leaders, had signed the Appeal be- 
cause they deemed it their duty to 
fiight against the warmongers and 
for peace. No program of peace, 
he continued, could be regarded as 
a starting point for new efforts 
toward international agreement un- 
less it established strict internaional 
control of atomic energy, and, simul- 
taneously, provided for the prohibi- 
tion of the atomic weapon and other 
weapons of mass extermination of 
human beings. 


Armed Forces 


As to armed forces to be made 
available under the Charter, the 
Memorandum, he declared, had not 
concerned itself at all with the under- 
lying causes for difference of opinion 
on this question. The Soviet Union 
took its stand on Article 43 of the 
Charter which stated “implicitly” 
that the governing consideration 
would be the quantitative and quali- 
tative equality of the numbers and 
composition of armed forces to be 
assigned by the permanent members 
of the Security Council. The United 
States and the United Kingdom on 
the other hand wanted to put this 
principle aside, thus safeguarding for 
themselves a position wherein they 
controlled the armed forces to. be 
set up under that Article. The Mem- 
orandum was silent on this all im- 
portant question of equality, because, 
it “is a porte parole’ of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France 
and the other members of the North 
Atlantic Alliance.” 

The U.S.S.R. supported the pro- 
posal relating to the need for a 
sound and active program of tech- 
nical assistance, provided that it was 
so organized that no foreign monop- 
olists could exploit it to the detriment 
of the economically backward coun- 


tries. Technical assistance must be 
carried out exclusively through the 
United Nations, and not through 
those states whose economic policies 
were controlled by monopolistic or- 
ganizations and corporations. Fur- 
ther, this assistance should not be 
made conditional on compliance with 
any demand for political, economic 
or military priorities for countries 
rendering such aid. The Secretary- 
General’s Memorandum, said Mr. 
Vyshinsky, set forth the program of 
United States monopolies, which was 
another evidence of its “biased 
character.” 


Trade 


Criticizing the Memorandum for 
not mentioning two important issues 
of international co-operation—the 
International Trade Organization and 
the question of discrimination in 
foreign trade—Mr. Vyshinsky said 
that a discriminatory policy in for- 
eign trade was incompatible with the 
purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. This question must be 
dealt with in any program for attain- 
ment of peace. The Soviet Union, 
he said, had consistently conducted 
a policy directed toward the strength- 
ening and broadening of economic 
and trade relations with all countries 
that were willing to trade with it, 
whereas some countries, particularly 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom, were pursuing a policy of 
discrimination more and more ac- 
tively. As for the International 
Trade Organization, Mr. Vyshinsky 
said that the Soviet Union could 
adhere to it if its charter were 
amended. 

Summing up, Mr. Vyshinsky 
said that it was biased and unilateral; 
it set forth, in the main, the in- 
terests of one group of “rather in- 
fluential” powers, without any at- 
tempt to reconcile varying points 
of view, or to set up a basis 
for the removal of difficulties and 
the elaboration of concerted deci- 
sions. It was essential that the 
Memorandum should be reworked. 
The Soviet Union would co-operate 
in this task. He then read out the 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution outlining 
the provisions which in the opinion 
of the Soviet delegation were essential 
in a twenty-year peace program— 
and which he had mentioned earlier. 
The General Assembly, he said, must 
share these views and decide that 
they should be the guiding considera- 
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tion in charting a program of peace. 

As for the nine-power draft res- 
olution, it merely threw out the 
Memorandum to various other or- 
gans of the United Nations, “not 
even bothering to say which organ.” 
It was, thus, a hollow document, de- 
signed to confuse world public opin- 
ion and to lead it away from true 
effort toward peace. On the ques- 
tion of the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon, the nine-power draft resolu- 
tion was tantamount to a retrogres- 
sion because, as early as 1946, the 
necessity of prohibiting the atomic 
weapon and of elaborating effective 
measures to that end was recognized 
by the General Assembly. Mr. Vy- 
shinsky said he would vote against 
it. In conclusion, he appealed to all 
the delegations that were truly in- 
terested in the elaboration by the 
United Nations of an effective peace 
program to support the Soviet Union 
draft resolution. 


Philippine Views 


Referring to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s Memorandum which, he said, 
“had become part of our thinking on 
the fateful problems of war and 
peace,” General Carlos P. Romulo, 
of the Philippines, affirmed that in 


submitting it, Mr. Lie was acting 
under the authority implied in Article 


99 of the Charter. “Our Secretary- 
General,” he said, “by the terms of 
our Charter, is one of the principal 
guardians of the peace of the world. 
Impartial and objective, he is called 
upon under Article 99 of the Char- 
ter to bring to the attention of the 
Security Council any matter which, 
in his opinion, may threaten the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security. Having been given 
this delicate and important duty, 
in moments of grave emergency and 
crisis he must be regarded as having 
also the implied authority and, in- 
deed, the duty to bring to the atten- 
tion of the organization any sugges- 
tions which, in his considered judg- 
ment, would help to ensure the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security.” It was in the perform- 
ance of the second of these duties, 
said General Romulo, that the Sec- 
retary-General had submitted his 
Memorandum. The principal merit of 
his Memorandum was its “stu- 
diously objective” character. The 
Memorandum was commendable for 
its hopeful spirit and its sense of 
urgency. Although it might not be 
possible for his Government, and 
also many other governments, to in- 
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dicate forthwith their specific atti- 
tudes toward the proposals, it was 
essential that the General Assembly 
should take official cognizance of the 
Memorandum, so that appropriate 
organs of the United Nations might 
take into consideration those por- 
tions of it which came within their 
spheres. 


“Most Grievous Failures” 


Noting that substantial advances 
had already been made concerning 
the non-political problems mentioned 
in the Memorandum, General Ro- 
mulo said that the political and 
security problems mentioned by the 
Secretary-General, with the excep- 
tion of the holding of periodic, high 
level meetings of the Security Coun- 
cil, represented the major obstacles 
which had confronted the Unnted 
Nations since San Francisco, and 
were its “most grievious failures.” 
These, he said, must be repaired be- 
cause they involved the problem of 
human survival in the atomic age. 
The Secretary-General would have 
been “recreant” in his duty if, de- 
terred by “our repeated failures,” he 
had failed to draw attention to them 
as matters of the gravest urgency, 
and if he did not believe that, at all 
costs, a fresh effort should be made 
to find solutions and reach agreement. 

Explaining the nine-power draft 
resolution, General Romulo said that, 
besides taking formal cognizance 
of the Memorandum, it placed it 
on the agenda of the sixth session 
of the Assembly and, in the mean- 
time, requested the appropriate or- 
gans of the United Nations to con- 
sider the points with which they were 
concerned, and to submit the results 
of such considerations to the As- 
sembly next year. The Soviet Un- 
ion’s draft resolution, said the repre- 
sentative of the Philippines, had one 
great merit in that it approved the 
consideration of the item proposed 
by the Secretary-General. Apart 
from this. that draft resolution made 
it “painfully clear” that the Soviet 
Union was not prepared to negotiate 
and to co-operate in a common en- 
deavor to reach agreement except on 
its own terms. He asked the Soviet 
Union if this was a proper approach 
to these extremely difficult and deli- 
cate questions. 

“The U.S.S.R. draft resolution, as 
explained by Mr. Vyshinsky,” said 
General Romulo, “prejudges all these 
issues, and reduces the prospect of 
negotiations to one of total capitula- 


tion by all others that oppose its 
views.” As an example of this 
attitude, he referred to the Soviet 
delegation’s insistence that the pro- 
posed periodic high level meetings 
of the Security Council could only 
be held with the participation of a 
representative of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China. This question, said 
General Romulo, would be decided 
by the General Assembly, but to im- 
pose such a condition was, in effect, 
to render ineffectual the gesture of 
approving for consideration the Sec- 
retary-General’s Memorandum. 

Refuting the implication in Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s speech that all those 
who opposed the seating of the rep- 
resentative of the People’s Republic 
of China were enemies of the Chi- 
nese people, General Romulo said 
that they were all friends of the 
heroic people of China, in spite of 
a divergence of opinion on a matter 
of principle. 

He then proceeded to criticize, 
paragraph by paragraph, the Soviet 
Union draft resolution, and said he 
would vote against it. In conclusion, 
he appealed to all the great powers 
to make a fresh effort at a peaceful 
settlement of their differences, and 
sit at the conference table with a 
minimum of preconceived ideas. In 
making this appeal, he said he was 
speaking for the great majority of 
the peoples of the world who did 
not have to sign peace appeals for 
they really yearned for peace with 
their hearts. 


Swedish Views 


Sven Grafstrom, of Sweden, re- 
ferred to Mr. Vyshinsky’s remarks 
that the Swedish representative had 
“apologized” for the use of the name 
“Stockholm” in the Stockholm Ap- 
peal. Mr. Vyshinsky was laboring 
under a serious misunderstanding. 
He had not apologized, Mr. Graf- 
strom said, but protested and he 
reiterated his protest against the name 
of the Swedish capital being “mis- 
used for communist propaganda.” 
He welcomed the Secretary-General’s 
initiative in bringing his long-range 
peace program before the Assembly. 
Citing the adoption by the Assembly 
of the resolution on “Uniting for 
Peace,” Mr. Grafstrom observed 
that some important progress had 
already been made with regard to 
some paragraphs in the Memoran- 
dum. He hoped that it would be 
possible to solve without delay some 
of the other problems, particularly 
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that relating to “universality of mem- 
bership,” which was on the agenda 
of the Assembly, and which, the 
Swedish representative hoped, would 
be solved along the lines mentioned 
by Mr. Lie, which his delegation 
had always supported. He was par- 
ticularly satisfied to note that the 
Secretary-General’s program, by re- 
lating the economic and social as- 
pects of the Charter to the general 
political picture, had placed the cur- 
rent political difficulties in the general 
United Nations context. As one of 
the sponsors of the nine-power res- 
olution, he commended it to the 
General Assembly. 


Danish Point of View 


The fact that the program covered 
a period of twenty years, said Alsing 
Andersen, of Denmark, showed that 
the Secretary-General did not want 
to create illusions of transforming 
the world with one stroke of the 
pen into a disarmed world, free 
from antagonism and tension. Some 
might even call such a long-term 
program a pessimistic document, but 
it could be justifiably called a docu- 
ment which took account of the 
realities of life, and his delegation 
was thankful to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral for thus focusing interest on the 
most outstanding problems. 


Referring to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s observation that “measures for 
collective self-defence and regional 
remedies of other kinds are at best 
interim measures,” Mr. Andersen 
said that these measures would not 
have been necessary if, after the 
creation of the United Nations, all 
countries had reduced their arma- 
ments to an approximately equal 
extent, or if the provisions of the 
Charter for armed forces for main- 
taining international peace had been 
carried out. Since this had not been 
possible, countries like his had felt 
it necessary to rebuild and strengthen 
their defences and at the same time 
enter into regional defence pacts in 
accordance with the Charter. 


He emphatically repudiated the 
charge that the North Atlantic Pact, 
to which his country was also a 
party, was an aggressive pact. Its 
aims were purely defensive. Yet, 
this development was deplorable, 
said Mr. Andersen, and the Danish 
people, like people of other nations, 
looked forward to the day when all 
nations would act jointly through 
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the United Nations as guardians of 
peace. He hoped that some positive 
result might be obtained by creating 
one consolidated commission on the 
control of atomic energy and reduc- 
tion of armaments. 

He expressed his “warmest inter- 
est” in the economic aspects of the 
program and pleaded for creating an 
open world in which ideas could be 
freely exchanged. If the nine-power 
draft resolution, which he supported, 
was adopted, he hoped that at its 
next session, the General Assembly 
would find some progress in the joint 
effort to promote peace. 


Polish Criticism 


A twenty-year working program 
for the achievement of world peace, 
said Stefan Wierblowski, of Poland, 
was the noblest of all tasks for an 
international organization if it was 
concrete and viable and free from 
all egotistical motives. Criticizing 
the program generally he said that it 
represented an American point of 
view which was far removed from 
the principles of the Charter. Con- 
ceding that certain ideas in the pro- 
gram were justified and acceptable, 
and that it was the duty of the Secre- 
tary-General to take the initiative and 
to use all the means at his disposal 
under the Charter to lessen present 
conflicts, Mr. Wierblowski said that 
the Secretary-General had possed in 
silence over all the means and possi- 
bilities for achieving that end. Thus, 
it was a “shame” that on the ques- 
tion of the representation of China 
the program did not state that the 
only adequate way to solve it was to 
give to the representative of demo- 
cratic China his rightful place. 


Replying to Genera] Romulo, he 
said that even the majority of the 
Members of the General Assembly 
realized that it was impossible to 
work for peace in a constructive 
manner without the active and effec- 
tive participation of the legitimate 
representative of the great Chinese 
democracy. Continuing his general 
criticism, the Polish representative 
said that, in working out his draft, 
the Secretary-General had not been 
guided by a just and impartial appre- 
ciation of the present world situation 
and in neither his plan nor his state- 
ment had he taken note of “the 
culpability” of the United States for 
the present world tensions. Instead, 
he had tried to protect the United 


States by covering it with the mantle 
of United Nations authority. 

Mr. Wierblowski mentioned the 
following “components” of the Unit- 
ed States policy which, in his opin- 
ion, were responsible for the present 
day tensions: progressive and meth- 
odical disregarding of agreements 
arrived at during the war; setting up 
of a military bloc directed against 
the Soviet Union and other countries 
of the People’s Democracies, such 
as, the Atlantic Pact; economic en- 
slavement of countries for political 
and strategic purposes, for example, 
the Marshall Plan; establishment of 
economic and military bases in 
colonial and semi-colonial countries 
as illustrated by the practice of the 
Truman Plan; a terrible armament 
race in its own territory and in 
other countries as exemplified in the 
recent attempt to organize a so- 
called European Army, supported 
mainly by “Hitlerite units”; the 
“criminal menace” of the atomic 
bomb, and the refusal to subscribe 
to a convention prohibiting its use; 
development of war-mongering ac- 
tivities and psychological warfare, 
calling for conspiracy and sabotage 
against countries who do not wish 
“to obey” it; the use of economic 
blockades, commercial discrimina- 
tion and embargoes, for example, the 
ever-growing “black list of forbidden 
merchandise,” including even medi- 
cines; constant violation of both the 
letter and spirit of the Charter, for 
example, the substitution of “a mere 
voting machine” for the principle of 
unanimity of great Powers, and the 
fiction of the representation of China 
by “the Kuomintang group”; finally, 
the very concepts of this policy—cold 
war and total diplomacy. 


Memorandum Opposed 


- Referring to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s remark that international diffi- 
culties should be solved through 
mediation and negotiation, Mr. Wier- 
blowski said that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, “without any prior examination 
and in the full knowledge of what he 
was doing,” accepted all the “lies” 
put forward by the United States and 
Synghan Rhee. He did this despite 
the fact that the whole world realized 
that the responsibility for the civil 
war in Korea lay with the South 
Koreans, Neither the  Secretary- 
General’s program nor the majority 
of the Assembly had given any guar- 
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antee that such situations would not 
arise again to endanger world peace 
and to discredit the United Nations. 

These, said Mr. Wierblowski, were 
the ten points which showed in 
general terms the sources and reasons 
for the present international tension, 
but the Memorandum did not con- 
sider these facts as being a ground- 
work for his consideration. For that 
reason, he showed only one side of 
the picture. The Secretary-General, 
he continued, who was trying to pro- 
tect the illegal activities had himself 
violated the Charter by having his 
term of office extended for three 
years. 

The Polish representative also criti- 
cized the Secretary-General for not 
making any reference to “the most 
formidable mass movement for peace 
ever known to humanity.” The 
world movement for peace was today 
a power and a fact which must ex- 
ercise its influence on all political 
situations, 

The draft passed over in silence 
not only the world movement in 
favor of peace, but also one of the 
most important demands of millions 
of human beings—the prohibition of 
the use of tthe atomic bomb. It 
only mentioned the‘ question of the 
control of atomic energy. It did 
not raise the question of armaments, 
but simply the question of the arma- 
ments race. It suggested a limitation 
of the use of the veto, ignoring the 
fact that the principle of unanimity 
among the great Powers was one 
of the cornerstones of the Charter 
and one of the conditions for the 
maintenance of peace. The proposal 
for periodic high-level meetings of 
the Security Council did not have a 
word to say about the participation 
of a representative of the Gevern- 
ment of China, which was a grave 
omission. 

Mr. Wierblowski endorsed the 
Soviet Union proposals on the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons and con- 
trol of atomic energy and disarma- 
ment which, he said, were first de- 
formed and then rejected “by the 
mechanical majority operating under 
the United States.” Discussing the 
proposal regarding technical assist- 
ance to under-developed areas, with 
which he agreed, the Polish repre- 
sentative argued that a prerequisite 
to such assistance would be to end 
the practices of the Marshall Plan 
and the Truman Plan in discriminat- 
ing in international trade. 
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He criticized the Memorandum 
for failing to underline the fact that 
technical assistance to under-devel- 
oped areas should and not be sub- 
servient to the interests of any par- 
ticular state or group of states. This 
Omission in the Memorandum was 
“very serious,” he declared, and arose 
from its unilateral, or rather, Amer- 
ican character. A plan, continued 
Mr. Wierblowski, which offered a 
real solution to international diffi- 
culties could not possibly hide the 
origin of these difficulties; it could 
not screen the true warmonger. Only 
a frank, sincere discussion which 
would bring out the causes of the 
evil could serve as a basis for a 
viable program. 


Canadian Point of View 


Hughes Lapointe, of Canada, wel- 
comed the initiative taken by the 
Secretary-General as a valuable effort 
to suggest methods and principles 
through which agreement on achiev- 
ing peace through the United Nations 
could be reached. Part of this 
program, said the representative of 
Canada, had already been embodied 
in the efforts made in this Assembly 
to improve the capacity of the United 
Nations to deal with aggression and 
in the continued concern which had 
been shown to work out practical 
measures for economic and social 
development. 

The U.S.S.R. draft resolution, de- 
clared the Canadian representative, 
was both improper and objectionable. 
It sought to commit the Assembly 
to a particular set of specific pro- 
posals which had always been re- 
vealed as inadequate or prejudicial 
to the general welfare and had been 
rejected. Even if his delegation was 
in favor of all the proposals included 
in paragraph 2 of the Soviet Union 
draft resolution, it would disapprove 
of this method of presenting them. 
Referring to the U.S.S.R. proposals 
relating to technical assistance and 
international trade, with which the 
Canadian delegation found itself in 
general agreement, he said that they 
were merely intended to make unjus- 
tified insinuations about those who 
were seeking action rather than 
words to achieve these ends. 


The Soviet Union could, if it 
wished, join with other delegations 
in expressing its support for technical 
assistance and for the development 
of international trade by making a 
material contribution to the work 


of technical assistance and toward 
the freeing of world trade. 


Danger of Conflict 


Mohamed Salah-el-Din Bey, of 
Egypt, said that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s program was both “ambitious 
and laudably modest”—modest be- 
cause it ranged over a long period 
of twenty years instead of aiming at 
immediate achievement, and ambi- 
tious in the sense that it aimed at 
putting the structure of world peace 
on solid and permanent foundations. 
Observing that the suggestions made 
by the Secretary-General drew their 
inspiration from the Charter, to 
which his Government gave its un- 
hesitating support, Mr. Salah-el-Din 
gave examples of some Charter prin- 
ciples which, he said, had been too 
often neglected, or whose implemen- 
tation was in accordance with the 
“whims and self-interest of one or 
more Members of the United Na- 
tions” rather than in accordance with 
the merits of the case and the prin- 
ciples of the Charter. Such prac- 
tices, said Mr. Salah-el-Din, could 
not ensure real and lasting peace. 

Noting that, in spite of the reces- 
sion of imperialism, there was still a 
clash between its vestiges and the 
rising people, the Egyptian represen- 
tative said that a more serious, if not 
the only menace threatening world 
peace was the clash between great 
countries themselves, each striving to 
bring the largest number of small na- 
tions under its influence, thereby im- 
posing its domination over the whole 
world. The day on which powerful 
nations were convinced that they lost 
through war much more than they 
could gain from this world domina- 
tion policy and that other nations 
could no longer be “tied to their 
apron strings” would be the day 
when permanent peace would be es- 
tablished, said the representative of 


Egypt. 


Yugoslav Support of Program 


Commending the initiative of the 
Secretary-General, Vlada Simic, of 
Yugoslavia, said that the Secretary- 
General, by the very function he ex- 
ercised under the Charter, was not 
only authorized but bound to under- 
take a certain initiative to promote 
respect for the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter and to en- 
sure the fulfilment of the obligations 


(Continued on page 642.) 
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Proposal for Relieving 


New ‘Grave Danger’ in Korea 


Council Receives Joint Draft Resolution, Invites Peking Representatnves 


ENERAL MacARTHUR’s spe- 
cial report of Chinese com- 
munist military units fighting against 
United Nations forces in Korea was 
taken up by the Security Council on 
November 8. At four meetings, this 
new development engaged the Coun- 
cil’s attention. Six members sub- 
mitted a joint draft resolution de- 
signed to relieve “the grave danger 
which continued intervention by Chi- 
nese forces in Korea” would entail. 
But they did not press the resolution 
to vote pending the arrival of repre- 
sentatives of the People’s Republic 
of China. 

To that Government the Council 
extended an invitation to participate 
in discussing General MacArthur’s 
report, but the invitation had been 
turned down in a cabled reply. How- 
ever, since the representatives were 
en route to participate in the discus- 
sion of the question of Formosa, it 
was hoped by one of the sponsors 
that personal contact might clear up 
misapprehension. 

The Korean question was dis- 
cussed at four meetings of the Coun- 
cil between November 8 and 16. 
The first was called at the request 
of the United States to consider the 
special report of November 5 from 
the United Nations Command in 
Korea. (See the BULLETIN, vol. IX, 
no. 10.) 

The agenda was adopted over the 
objection of Yakov A. Malik, of the 
U.S.S.R., who reiterated that the 
Soviet Union did not recognize “the 
so-called United Nations Unified 
Command in Korea” and did not 
regard “the biased and tendentious 
reports” of General MacArthur as 
reliable. 


Invitation to Peking 


After Ben C. Limb, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Republic of 
Korea, was invited to a seat at the 
Council table, Mr. Malik proposed 
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that, “during the discussion of the 
Korean question,” it would be neces- 
sary also to invite a representative 
of the People’s Republic of China, 
against which General MacArthur’s 
report contained accusations. Indeed, 
he said, it would appear that the in- 
terests of the People’s Republic of 
China were directly involved. 

At this, Warren R. Austin, of the 
United States, commented that the 
Soviet Union, having been the 
spokesman for North Koreans, now 
appeared as the attorney for com- 
munist China. General MacArthur’s 
report showed that Chinese commun- 
ist military units were deployed for 
action against the forces of the 
United Nations command, and Mr. 
Malik’s motion raised the question 
of whether the Council should in- 
vite those “aggressors.” 

United Nations forces in Korea 
now faced a new and fresh army 
backed up by large reserves and ade- 


quate supplies protected by the 
privileged sanctuary of the adjacent 
Manchurian border. 

The point of the spear was in 
Korea, but the hands which held the 
shaft were in Manchuria. The point 
of the spear had to be withdrawn. 
And the answer lay in the hands of 
those who controlled the armed 
forces supporting the aggression in 
Korea. 

The Chinese communists had im- 
posed a grave danger on the world— 
the danger that the conflict might 
not be limited to the Korean area. 
The United Nations and the United 
States had done their best to avert 
that peril. No reasonable interest of 
China was being served by this in- 
tervention. It could not contribute 
to the peace, freedom, or material 
well-being of the Chinese people. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, op- 
posed the Soviet proposal for two 
reasons, First, “the puppet regime” 
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in Peking was not Chinese in 
origin or in character, and there was 
no reason to believe that it could 
give any help in the restoration of 
peace in Korea. Secondly, there was 
no room in the United Nations for 
an aggressor. 

On the other hand, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, of the United Kingdom, be- 
lieved, in principle, that a represen- 
tative of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment should be invited for the 
Council’s discussion of the special 
report. The attitude of that Govern- 
ment toward the action taken by the 
United Nations to repel aggression 
in Korea could not justify a general 
invitation, as proposed by the Soviet 
Union. He therefore submitted a 
draft resolution to invite the repre- 
sentative only for the discussion of 
the report. 

If the representative could not ap- 
pear for several days, this should 
not prevent the Council from con- 
sidering the report and taking a de- 
cision on it, Sir Gladwyn stated. 


Voting on Invitation 


At the next meeting, on the after- 
noon of November 8, Mr. Austin 
declared that, if this-proposal were 
favored, the regime should be “sum- 
moned,” not “invited.” And further- 
more, he insisted that the Council 
should not be delayed or hindered 
either by such a summons or by the 
conduct of the representative. 

Mr. Malik took issue with this 
contention, for, he said, the ques- 
tion concerned a sovereign state, and 
such words as “summon” and “call 
upon” were out of place. 

France supported the United 
Kingdom proposal, and Yugoslavia 
the Soviet Union proposal, or if it 
was not adopted, the United King- 
dom proposal. 

By a vote of 2 in favor, 3 against, 
and 6 abstentions, the U.S.S.R. draft 
resolution was rejected. 

Mr. Austin then explained that he 
would support the United Kingdom 
proposal, but that he did not recog- 
nize any Government such as that 
mentioned. The description used in 
the draft resolution meant the same 
persons to whom he had referred as 
the Chinese communist regime. 

And in the view of Jean Chauvel, 
of France, it meant the “Peking 
authorities.” 

Mr. Malik also said that he would 
vote in favor even though the U.S.- 
S.R. delegation did not recognize 
the United Nations Command and 
its so-called reports. 
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Ecuador, in voting for the United 
Kingdom draft, and Egypt, in not 
voting against it, were not changing 
their position concerning their rela- 
tions with China, their representa- 
tives explained — they both still 
recognized the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, 

The proposal was then adopted by 
a vote of 8 to 2, with 1 abstention. 
China and Cuba voted against, and 
Egypt abstained. 


Joint Proposal 


When the Council next met on 
November 10, it had before it a 
draft resolution presented jointly by 
Cuba, Ecuador, France, Norway, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 


States. The operative part of the 
proposal insisted that no action be 
taken which might lead to the spread 
of the conflict to other areas and 
thereby further endanger interna- 
tional peace and security, and called 
on all states and authorities to re- 
frain from assisting or encouraging 
the North Korean authorities, to pre- 
vent their nationals or individuals or 
units of their armed forces from 
giving assistance to North Korean 
forces, and to cause the immediate 
withdrawal of any such nationals, 
individuals, or units “which may 
presently be in Korea.” 

It affirmed “that it is the policy 
of the United Nations to hold the 
Chinese frontier with Korea in- 
violate and fully to protect legitimate 


PRISONERS identified in United States Army Radio photo as Chinese communists captured 
by Republic of Korea forces outside Hamhung. 








Chinese and Korean interests in the 
frontier zone.” It also called atten- 
tion to “the grave danger which 
continued intervention by Chinese 
forces in Korea would entail for the 
maintenance of such a policy.” 
The draft resolution requested the 
Interim Committee on Korea and the 
United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea to consider urgently any prob- 
lems relating to conditions on the 
Korean frontier in which states or 
authorities on the other side of the 
frontier had an interest, and to assist 
in their settlement. It suggested that 
the Commission proceed to the area 
as soon as possible, and, pending its 
arrival, that it utilize for this pur- 
pose the assistance of states mem- 


bers of the Commission that had rep- 
resentatives in the area. 

(On November 7, even before this 
draft resolution was presented to the 
Council, the Interim Committee on 
Korea had unanimously adopted a 
resolution to this effect. See page 
600.) 


Question of Waiting 


At the outset of the meeting on 
November 10, the question was 
raised whether the Council should 
take up Korea notwithstanding the 
absence of the representatives of the 
People’s Republic of China. 

Mr. Malik insisted that the Coun- 
cil should wait for them. In doing 
so, he drew attention to another 


A SCOTTISH regimental sergeant-major makes friends with a Korean boy near Taegu. 
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point. Early in October, he recalled, 
the Council had decided to invite 
those representatives to participate 
in the debate on the agenda item re- 
lating to armed aggression in For- 
mosa. However, not until the eve- 
ning of November 7 — after the 
American polling booths had been 
closed, some said — did the United 
States Embassy in Prague receive 
its instructions for issuing visas to 
enable the representatives to pro- 
ceed to Lake Success. Had the in- 
structions been given in time, he be- 
lieved, the representatives already 
might well have been present. 

Mr. Malik also pointed out that 
the Council had so far taken no ac- 
tion on the complaints and protests 
of the Foreign Minister of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. He then 
moved that the Council should not 
discuss the question until the arrival 
of the representatives. This was re- 
jected by a vote of 1 to 10. A French 
proposal that the question should 
have priority over Palestine which 
was also on the agenda was then ap- 
proved by 9 to. 0. The U.S.S.R. did 
not vote, and Egypt abstained. 


Reasons for Proposal 


Mr. Chauvel, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
and Mr. Austin then spoke in sup- 
port of the joint draft resolution. 

Since the meetings of the Council 
on November 8, Mr. Chauvel said, 
the intervention of Chinese units in 
Korean territory had been intensi- 
fied and had reached considerable 
proportions. It was surprising that the 
Peking authorities, who had so 
strongly emphasized their desire to 
represent China in the United Na- 
tions, should order or authorize the 
participation of their nationals in an 
aggression characterized as such by 
a vote of the Council, and when 
that participation brought them into 
opposition to the United Nations 
forces. What, he wondered, led them 
to take that stand at this precise 
moment, when, with military opera- 
tions nearing an end, the United 
Nations was about to embark on the 
constructive part of its task — a 
program designed to ensure the es- 
tablishment of a unified, indepen- 
dent, and democratic Government 
in the sovereign state of Korea? Were 
they opposing implementation of the 
program laid down in the Assem- 
bly’s resolution of October 7? Or 
did they have some special concern 
in the face of the advance of United 
Nations troops? 

In the present dangerous circum- 
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stances, no effort should be spared 
to dispel misunderstandings. The pur- 
pose of the joint draft resolution was 
“to prevent any misunderstanding 
of United Nations policy in Korea 
on the part of any of the parties 
concerned, and to prevent any ob- 
stacles from being placed in the way 
of applying that policy. Its more 
immediate objective is to prevent the 
development of a threatening situa- 
tion which might endanger not only 
the restoration of peace which seems 
near, but the very principle of that 
peace in an important area of the 
world.” 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb supported this 
position and added that it would 
be absurd to suppose that the Unit- 
ed Nations, after restoring peace and 
stability in Korea, would then wish 
to embark on military action beyond 
the frontiers of Korea. The United 
Nations Commission for the Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea 
would shortly be in a position to deal 
with any genuine difficulties that 
might arise concerning the frontier 
region and the various interests 
which the Koreans and the Chinese 
might well have in frontier questions, 
especially in the great hydro-electric 
works on the frontier,,which should 
serve the peaceful industry and de- 
velopment of both countries. 


Men from Fourteen Nations 


For the United States, Mr. Austin 
emphasized that the joint draft reso- 
lution had one purpose — to bring 
the fighting in Korea to a speedy 
end while making certain that it 
did not spread. A week before, this 
objective seemed to be within reach, 
but international peace and security 
now seemed to have been placed in 
jeopardy. The forces of the United 
Nations — forces of fourteen na- 
tions — faced a new danger, and 
the responsibility clearly belonged to 
the leaders of the Chinese commun- 
ist regime. 

Word had just reached him, Mr. 
Austin said, that two United Na- 
tions B-29 bombers had been shot 
down “by Russian-type planes” over 
Sinuiji, just across the Yalu River 
from Antung in Manchuria. The 
planes had been seen coming across 
the border out of Manchuria and in- 
to Korea. 


This state of affairs gravely pre- 
judiced the mission of the United 
Nations in Korea. “We see no prom- 
ise of improvement in the circum- 
stances that might grow out of wait- 
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ing for witnesses who have not yet 
applied for visas.” 

The provisions of the draft reso- 
lution should leave the authorities 
in Peking in no doubt — “should 
remove any foolish fears that the 
territory of China is endangered in 
any way by the presence of United 
Nations forces in Korea.” 

The Chinese communists — if 
they ever arrived — might be able 
to indicate to the Council whether 
their conduct was based on misrep- 
resentations. But whatever their 
motivation, the fact of intervention 
could not be excused, condoned, or 
ignored. 


Invitation Not Accepted 


By the time the Council met again 
on November 16, it had received a 
reply to its invitation. His Govern- 
ment could not accept the invitation, 
the restoration of peace which seems 
Chou En-lai, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, cabled on November 11, be- 
cause that invitation deprived the 


representatives of the right to discuss 
the most pressing question to the 
Chinese people—that of armed inter- 
vention in Korea and aggression 
against China by the United States 
— and limited their right to discus- 
sion only of the special report of 
“the so-called United Nations Com- 
mand.” 

This Command, the cable con- 
tinued, was “engendered illegally by 
the Security Council under man- 
ipulation of the United States during 
the absence of the two permanent 
members, the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Republic of China,” and 
the report, therefore, was “not only 
one-sided and malicious, but also 
unlawful, and absolutely cannot be 
taken as a basis for discussion.” 

Chou En-lai then proposed that, 
in view of the gravity of the two 
questions of armed intervention in 
Korea and = aggression against 
China’s Taiwan by the United States, 
and because these two questions were 
closely related, they might properly 
be combined for discussion when his 
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Government’s representatives were 
present. 

Meanwhile, another cable of the 
same date informed Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie that Wu Hsiu-chuan; 
his adviser, Chiao Kuan-hua; and 
seven others of his staff, previously 


identified as Kung Poo-sung, An 
Tumg, Chen Chiao, Pu Shan, Chou 
Yen, Sun Piao, and Wang Nai-ching, 
had decided to proceed by air from 
Peking on November 14 to Lake 
Success by way of Prague and Lon- 
don. 


United Nations Information Cen- 
tres in Prague and London would 
facilitate the travel arrangements, 
and visas would be available in 
Prague, the Secretary-General re- 
plied. * 

Expressing hearty accord with the 


EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENTS READ TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL ON NOVEMBER 16, 1950 


At the request of the U.S.S.R., the 
first three pages of a statement by 
a representative of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs of the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic on November 11 
were read to the Security Council at 
the close of its meeting on Novem- 
ber 16. In reply, a statement made 
that day by President Truman was 
also read to the Council. Excerpts 
from these two statements follow: 


Chinese People’s Republic 


The United States of America has 
invaded Chinese territory, violated 
Chinese sovereignty, and is threaten- 
ing Chinese security. 

. . . its provocation and aggres- 
sion . . . are becoming daily more 
and more brutal. 


Filled with righteous indignation, 
the Chinese people is voluntarily 
helping the Korean people to repulse 
United States aggression, and its acts 
are completely natural and just. 

Immediately after the beginning 
of its aggressive war in Korea, the 
United States sent its fleet into the 
waters of Taiwan (Formosa), which 
belongs to China. It then sent its air 
forces to invade the air space of 
northeast China and carried out 
bombings. 


Recently the number of air at- 
tacks has been increasing daily. 

Facts have shown that the aim of 
United States aggression in Korea is 
not only Korea itself, but also the 
extension of aggression to China. 

The question of the independent 
existence or the downfall of Korea 
has always been closely linked with 
the security of China. To help 
Korea and repel United States ag- 
gression means to protect our own 
homes and our own country. 


This natural desire of the Chinese 
people . . . has a whole series of 
precedents in world history . . . has 
a firm moral foundation . . . is abso- 
lutely natural, just, magnanimous, 
and lawful. 


The Chinese People’s Govern- 
ment considers that there are no 
grounds for hindering the despatch 
to Korea of volunteers wishing to 
take part, under the command of 
the Government of the Korean Peo- 


ple’s Democratic Republic, in the 
great liberation struggle of the Ko- 
rean people against United States 
aggression. 


As a result of the invasion of Ko- 
rea and of Chinese Taiwan by 
American imperialists, and as a re- 
sult of the bombing raids on north- 
east China, the security of China 
has been placed in peril. And now 
they dare to describe as “foreign in- 
tervention” the rightful action of the 
Chinese people in rendering volun- 
tary help to the Korean people who 
are resisting the United States. 

The peoples of China and Korea 
resolutely demand that the United 
States aggressors and their collabor- 
ators shall cease their aggressive ac- 
tivities and withdraw their invasion 
forces. If the aggression is not 
stopped, the struggle against aggres- 
sion will never cease. 


In order to achieve a peaceful set- 
tlement of the Korean question, it is 
essential, above all, to withdraw all 
foreign troops from Korea. The Ko- 
rean question can be solved only 
by the people of North and South 
Korea themselves; this is the only 
way in which the Korean problem 
can be solved peacefully. The Chin- 
ese people ardently loves peace, but 
it will not be afraid to take action 
against aggressors, and no aggres- 
sors can intimidate it. 


President Truman 


. (the draft) resolution con- 
cerning the grave situation caused 
by the Chinese communist interven- 
tion in Korea . . . reaffirms that it 
is a policy of the United Nations to 
hold the Chinese frontier with Ko- 
rea inviolate, to protect fully legiti- 
mate Korean and Chinese interests 
in the frontier zone, and to with- 
draw the United Nations forces 
from Korea as soon as stability has 
been restored and a unified, inde- 
pendent, and democratic government 
established throughout Korea. 

This resolution further calls upon 
all states and authorities to with- 
draw immediately from Korea alli 
individuals or units which are assist- 
ing the North Korean forces. 

United Nations forces now are 
being attacked from the safety of a 


privileged sanctuary. Planes oper- 
ating from bases in China cross over 
into Korea to attack United Na- 
tions ground and air forces, and 
then flee back across the border. 
Chinese communists and North Ko- 
rean communist forces are being re- 
inforced, supplied, and equipped 
from bases behind the safety of the 
Sino-Korean border. 


The pretext which the Chinese 
communists advance for taking of- 
fensive action against United Na- 
tions forces in Korea is their pro- 
fessed belief that these forces in- 
tend to carry hostilities across the 
border into Chinese territory. 


The resolution and every other 
action taken by the United Nations 
demonstrate beyond any doubt that 
no such intention has ever been en- 
tertained. On the contrary, it has 
been repeatedly stated that it is 
the intention of the United Nations 
to localize the conflict and to with- 
draw its forces from Korea as soon 
as the situation permits. 


Speaking for the United States 
Government and people, I can give 
assurance that we are supporting 
and are acting within the limits of 
United Nations policy in Korea, and 
that we have never at any time en- 
tertained any intention to carry hos- 
tilities into China; so far as the 
United States is concerned, I wish 
to state unequivocally that because 
of our deep devotion to the cause 
of world peace, and our long-stand- 
ing friendship for the people of 
China, we will take every honorable 
step to prevent any extension of the 
hostilities in the Far East. 


If the Chinese communist author- 
ities or people believe otherwise, it 
can only be because they are being 
deceived by those whose advantage 
it is to prolong and extend hostilities 
in the Far East against the interests 
of all Far Eastern people. 


It should be understood, however, 
that a desire for peace, in order to 
be effective, must be shared by all 
concerned. If the Chinese commun- 
ists share the desire of the United 
Nations for peace and security in 
the Far East, they will not take 
upon themselves the responsibility 
for obstructing the objectives of the 
United Nations in Korea. 
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ONE WEEK after the liberation of Seoul by United Nations forces, rice rushed by way of 


Inchon from Japan was distributed daily through neighborhood committees. 


fundamental purpose of the joint 
draft resolution — to prevent an ex- 
tension of the area of war — Dr. 
Tsiang nevertheless feared that it 
would not meet with success, be- 
cause it contained “an element of 
fantasy” — it was based on the as- 
sumption that the intervention by the 
Peking regime was motivated on the 
grounds of electric power and guar- 
antees of the frontier. 

But these were subjects for 
negotiation, and it was well known 
that the United Nations had a very 
open mind. Yet the subjects had 
not been taken up in negotiations, 
and the propaganda campaign by the 
communists had concentrated on 
“United States aggression” and the 
demand that all foreign troops be 
withdrawn from Korea. Thus it was 
evident that the objectives involved 
were not those which were presumed 
in the draft resolution. 

General MacArthur’s special re- 
port, Dr. Tsiang said, was “a studied 
understatement.” A subsequent com- 
munique gave further details and 
then summed up the present situa- 
tion this way: “While the North 
Korean forces with which we were 
initially engaged have been destroyed 
or rendered impotent for military 
action, a new and fresh army now 
faces us, backed up by a possibility 
of large enemy reserves and adequate 
supply within the easy reach of the 
enemy, but beyond the limits of our 
present sphere of military action.” 


The action of the Peking regime 
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was totally un-Chinese, Dr. Tsiang 
continued, and shocked the Chinese 
people as much as the other peace- 
loving peoples of the world. Despite 
the “recent frantic propaganda cam- 
paign,” less than half of one per cent 


of the Chinese people would support 
it. 

The action had not been taken on 
the impulse of the moment, he 
argued further. On the contrary, it 
had been “systematically planned 
for some months.” 

“The units engaged in Korea all 
belong to the so-called Fourth Field 
Army of the Peking regime,” he said. 
“Its Commander-in-Chief is General 
Lin Piao. This Army is supposed to 
be the best of all the Red units. It 
is also the most pro-Russian. In 
China it is considered a ‘100 per- 
center.’ 

“As early as June, parts of this 
Army began to be transported from 
Southern China to Manchuria. At 
present at least half of this force, 
300,000 men, are deployed from 
Mukden to both banks of the Yalu 
River. The units so deployed have 
been under special training. They 
have been given lessons in the 
Korean language. They have also 
been politically indoctrinated. They 
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have been taught to hate the so- 
called imperialism of the United 
States and to treasure the so- 
called special fraternal relations be- 
tween Korean and Chinese com- 
munists. .. .” 


Reference to Tibet 


“When you keep in mind the 
simultaneous invasion of Tibet and 
the substantial aid given to the com- 
munists in Indo-China,” Dr. Tsiang 
continued, “you have at least an out- 
line of the objectives of the Peking 
regime.” 

The last thing the Chinese peo- 
ple, now living under famine condi- 
tions, wished to do was to fight in 
Korea or Tibet or Indo-China. 

The real meaning of the Peking 


THE HUMAN TRAGEDY IN 
KOREA ... 


“Few nations have ever suffered 
such devastation as has been visited 
upon Korea. Millions of men, wo- 
men and children have been driven 
from their homes and are without 
food, clothing, or shelter. Practically 
every major city in Korea has been 
smashed to pieces. Hundreds of vil- 
lages are completely destroyed. Our 
industries have ceased operation, 
and most of them are in ruins. Our 
bridges, railways, tunnels, and roads 
have suffered devastating damage. 

“I left Korea two months ago. I 
have repeatedly visited the front 
lines of battle as well as some of 
the major refugee camps. In some of 
them I saw as many as 300 persons 
in one place. In such a place I saw 
121 babies born one morning. 

“These people had left their 
homes in the middle of June in sum- 
mer clothes. They did not have time 
or space to carry any other clothing. 
There is now winter sub-zero wea- 
ther in Korea. They are in thin sum- 
mer garb. They do not have any 
blankets. They do not have any 
shelter. Millions of these people 
who have been driven from their 
homes and their communities are 
roaming the hills and fields and the 
destroyed streets of destroyed cities. 

“These are the consequences of 
the attack by the communist forces, 
and this is the price of freedom and 
democracy which the Koreans cher- 
ish, and, because they cherish these 
priceless principles, they are willing 
to pay the price of their lives.” 
—From a statement to the Security 

Council on November 16 by Ben 

C. Limb, Minister of Foreign Af- 

fairs of the Republic of Korea. 


intervention in Korea could be found 
only in Moscow’s pattern of world 
conquest, Dr. Tsiang asserted. Com- 
munist China meant war and aggres- 
sion in Asia. For peace and security 
in Asia, there must be a free China; 
for peace among nations, there must 
be freedom among the peoples. 


Other Support 


Dr. Antonio Quevedo, of Ecua- 
dor, considered the draft resolution 
as a preliminary step toward prevent- 
ing a new world conflict. And the 
fact that the Peking Government had 
excused itself from accepting the 
Council’s invitation once more justi- 
fied the proposal. 

Dr. Carlos Blanco, of Cuba, saw 
reason to fear that the Peking regime 
aimed at the incorporation or an- 
nexation of Korea within Chinese 
territory, in open contradiction to the 
aim of the United Nations to estab- 
lish a unified, independent, and 
democratic Korea. 

The new and dangerous develop- 
ments, said Arne Sunde, of Norway, 
made it imperative that a new ef- 
fort should be made by the Council 
to remove every reasonable ground 
for suspicion and distrust on the part 
of the Chinese. 


U.S.S.R. Objections 


The purpose of the joint draft 
resolution, contended Mr. Malik, was 
to justify the United States aggres- 
sion against Korea and the People’s 
Republic of China, and to extend 
American aggression in the Far East. 


As early as the beginning of 
August of this year, he said, the 
U.S.S.R. delegation had submitted 
to the Council a proposal for the 
peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question providing for the cessation 
of armed intervention in Korea and 
the withdrawal of all foreign troops. 
But under United States pressure, 
this had been rejected. 


The actual history of events in 
Korea began on June 25 with a pro- 
vocative attack by forces of the 
South Korean puppet regime on the 
frontier areas of the People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic of Korea. This at- 
tack, he said, was the result of a pre- 
viously conceived and carefully 
elaborated plan drawn up with the 
immediate participation of official 


military and political representatives 
of the United States. 


When it became clear that “the 
terroristic regime of Syngman Rhee” 
would collapse, Mr. Malik continued, 
the United States Government open- 
ly intervened and ordered its air, 
naval, and land forces to attack the 
Korean people in support of that 
regime. And thus, when the Council 
met on June 27, it was confronted 
with the fait accompli of United 
States aggression in Korea and 
against China. 


The Council’s resolution giving re- 
troactive approval to the aggression, 
which it was designed to cover up, 
was in flagrant violation of the Char- 
ter, Mr. Malik reiterated, for it was 
adopted by only six votes — Dr. 
Tsiang’s vote was “illegally” counted 
as the seventh — and two of the 
permanent members, China and the 
U.S.S.R., were not present. Further- 
more, it violated one of the most 


NEW COMMISSION 
BEGINS WORK 


Conscious of its “momentous 
task,” the United Nations Commis- 
sion for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea held its first 
meeting at Tokyo on November 20, 
dealt with organizational matters, 
and decided to leave for Seoul on 
November 26. 


One of the first matters with which 
the Commission will concern itself 
will relate to the northern frontier 
of Korea, for, on November 7 at 
Lake Success, the Interim Commit- 
tee on Korea unanimously adopted 
a resolution to this effect. 

Presenting the proposal to the In- 
terim Committee on that date, 
Brigadier-General Carlos P. Romulo, 
of the Philippines, said that the in- 
creasing widespread involvement of 
elements of the People’s Republic 
of China in combat against United 
Nations forces might have been oc- 
casioned in part by concern for its 
interests in the Korean-Manchurian 
frontier. Hence it was important that 
the Committee issue an immediate 
declaration to reassure the Chinese 
communists regarding the intentions 
of the United Nations. 


The resolution said that “the 
United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea, when organized and con- 
vened, should automatically continue 
to concern itself” with the question 
that the northern frontier of Korea 
may be fully respected. 
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important principles of the Charter, 
that of non-intervention in domestic 
affairs. 

The invasion of Korea by United 
States armed forces was an open 
act of war against the Korean peo- 
ple, Mr. Malik continued. In addi- 
tion, there was evidence of the viola- 
tion of the frontiers of China by 
American land, sea, and air forces 
and the seizure of the Chinese island 
of Taiwan. Only by ceasing the 
armed intervention and withdrawing 
the foreign troops, as the U.S.S.R. 
had advocated, was it possible to 
settle the Korean question peace- 
fully. 

The so-called special report by 
General MacArthur and the state- 
ments by Mr. Austin were, as the 
Government of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China had said, a perversion 
of the facts, completely contrary to 
the truth, and a blustering attempt 
to intimidate China. The Chinese 
people and Government had every 
reason to indict the United States 
Government for its hostile provoca- 
tions and aggression. For instance, 
a statement by the Central People’s 
Government listed more than 80 at- 
tacks by the United States Air Force 
on Chinese territory during less than 
two and a half months up to Novem- 
ber 10. 


Since General MacArthur’s report 
was unilateral, tendentious, and un- 
deserving of any confidence, any 
decision based on it could not be 
objective or just, and would, there- 
fore, be incorrect and unacceptable. 
Moreover, the joint draft resolution 
referred to illegal resolutions of the 
Council and General Assembly. 

The U.S.S.R. delegation would 
vote against it. 


Korean Statement 


Stressing the seriousness of the de- 
velopments, Foreign Minister Limb, 
of the Republic of Korea, said the 
action of the United Nations fully 
accorded with the deepest desires of 
the Korean people and with the 
urgent requirements of international 
peace and security. An intolerable 
situation had arisen, and it had to be 
removed promptly. 


Mr. Limb touched on the “stag- 
gering” human suffering in Korea 
(see page 600) and said: “We seek 
no expansion beyond our borders. 
We threaten no nation and no peo- 
ple.” But, he continued, we will 
stand against invasion from what- 
ever quarter it may come. We most 
certainly will not let one single inch 
of Korean soil be seized or mis- 


SALVAGING bricks and pieces of wood for rebuilding his family’s wrecked home at Inchon. 
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handled by any power or combina- 
tion of powers. We shall give our 
strength in co-operative action to 
the United Nations, just as_ the 
United Nations has lent its strength 
to us.” 

Before the meeting adjourned, 
part of a statement by the representa- 
tive of the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic was read to the Council at Mr. 
Malik’s request, and Ernest A. Gross, 
for the United States, read, as an 
answer to the charges and allegations 
contained in it, a statement made 
that day by President Truman. (For 
excerpts from these statements, see 


page 598.) 


3 New Members Received 
by Food Organization 


Five new members have been re- 
ceived into the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, a specialized agency 
of the United Nations, which now 
has 68 member countries. 

The new members and the vote 
on their admission: 

Absten- 
For Against tions 
Federal Republic 

of Germany 49 
Cambodia 45 
Viet Nam 46 
Spain 42 
Hashemite 

Kingdom of 

Jordan 46 0 0 


1 
5 


1 


UN tv be 


The new members were approved 
by the FAO Conference, which held 
a special session in Washington, 
D. C. during November. 


Bank Loan for Turkey 
Will Finance Imports 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development on Oc- 
tober 19 announced that it has made 
a loan of $9,000,000, guaranteed by 
the Republic of Turkey, to the In- 
dustrial Development Bank of Tur- 
key. The loan will be used to finance 
imports for industrial development 
projects undertaken by private en- 
terprises and is for a term of 15 
years. It carries an interest rate of 
2% per cent, plus commission at the 
rate of 1 per cent which is allocated 
to the International Bank’s special 
reserve fund. Amortization payments 
will begin in 1957, and are calculated 
to retire the loan by maturity. 
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Recommendations on Duties of 
States in Event of Hostilities 


ROCEDURES which provide an 

obstacle to the outbreak of war 
even after hostilities have started, 
and help stop the fighting by the 
action of the parties themselves were 
recommended by the General As- 
sembly on November 17 by a vote 
of 49-5, with 1 abstention. 

The resolution, based on a pro- 
posal by Yugoslavia, was adopted 
as approved by the First Committee 
on November 9 after consideration 
at seven meetings. 

In the Assembly itself, there was 
no debate — only a statement in 
support of an amendment, and ex- 
planation of their votes by four 
delegations. 

The amendment, which was re- 
jected, concerned a second resolu- 
tion adopted by the Assembly during 
the same vote which referred to the 
International Law Commission a 
Soviet Union proposal on the defini- 
tion of aggression. 


Yugoslav Proposal 


The original Yugoslav proposal 
on “the duties of states in the event 
of the outbreak of hostilities” pro- 
vided that, should a state become 
engaged in hostilities with another 
state, it should within 24 hours pub- 
licly proclaim its readiness to order 
a cease-fire and to withdraw its 
armed forces from the territory or 
territorial waters of the opposing 
state. 

Furthermore, the state should at 
midnight of the same day put into 
effect the cease-fire order and begin 
the withdrawal of its armed forces, 
to be completed within 48 hours 
after the cease-fire. 

Any state failing to make the re- 
quired public statement or to effect 
the cease-fire and withdrawal as 
required should be considered an 
aggressor and held responsible for 
the breach of the peace. 

In an explanatory memorandum 
and to the First Committee, Edvard 
Kardelj, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Yugoslavia, argued that it was 
insufficient that the United Nations 
should merely outlaw war legally. 
Its duty was not only to take sanc- 
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tions against an aggressor after the 
aggression had occurred, but espe- 
cially to take preventive steps before 
force was used. 

The Security Council’s policy was 
to find concrete solutions for every 
situation or dispute which had al- 
ready appeared. Under the Charter, 
however, the inherent right of self- 
defence remained undisturbed, and 
States themselves decided whether 
the possibility of the application of 
legitimate defence existed. But the 
Council was not competent to regu- 
late the manner in which such states 
should actually show that they wished 
to remain within the limits of legiti- 
mate defence and to cease the con- 
flict if the opposite side showed its 
readiness to accept a pacific solution. 

The Yugoslav proposal, Mr. Kar- 
delj submitted, would make a new 
contribution to peace, for it would 
provide a means of localizing and 
preventing wars, of forestalling the 
false use of the right to legitimate 
defence, and of easily exposing an 
aggressor. 

During the general debate which 
followed, 22 other delegations ex- 
pressed their views. Many of them 
regarded the Yugoslav proposal as 
valuable and agreed with its basic 
principles. Some offered amendments. 


U. S. S. R. Draft Resolution 


Five Eastern European states con- 
sidered it unacceptable, however. To 
them it seemed to imply that the 
functions and prerogatives of the 
Security Council were confined to 
eliminating already existing threats 
to the peace. Moreover, it would 
not enable either the Assembly or 
the Council to determine the aggres- 
sor, since it would allow him enough 
time to achieve his purpose. 

These five states, in turn supported 
a U.S.S.R. proposal to define the 
concept of aggression, which was 
submitted during the course of the 
debate. This provided, among other 
things, that in an international con- 
flict, that state should be declared 
the attacker which first committed 
one of the following acts: declaration 
of war; invasion by its armed forces, 


even without a declaration of war, 
of the territory of another state; 
bombardment of the territory of an- 
other state or deliberate attack on 
the ships or aircraft of the latter; 
the landing or leading of its forces 
inside the boundaries of another 
state without the permission of the 
government of the latter, or the 
violation of the conditions of such 
permission; and naval blockade. 

It further provided that such at- 
tacks might not be justified by any 
arguments of a political, strategic, or 
economic nature, or by the desire 
to exploit natural riches in the terri- 
tory of the state attacked, or to 
derive any other kind of advantage 
or privileges, or by reference to the 
amount of capital invested in the 
state attacked or to any other par- 
ticular interest in its territory, or by 
the affirmation that the state attacked 
lacked the distinguishing marks of 
statehood, or by other considerations 
listed. 

Finally, the U.S.S.R. draft resolu- 
tion provided that, should a state be 
threatened by the concentration by 
another state of considerable armed 
forces near its frontier, it should 
have the right of recourse to diplo- 
matic and other means of securing a 
peaceful settlement of international 
disputes. It might also adopt requi- 
site measures of a military nature, 
without, however, crossing the fron- 
tier. 

For the U.S.S.R., G. N. Zarubin 
recalled that when efforts had been 
made under the auspices of the 
League of Nations to strengthen 
peace by means of disarmament, the 
importance of a definition of aggres- 
sion had become clear. During the 
second session of the Disarmament 
Conference, in 1933, the U.S.S.R. 
had submitted a proposal which was 
adopted in its broad outlines by the 
Committee on Security Questions 
and in practice in a number of inter- 
national conventions concluded in 
London in July 1933. On that basis, 
the U.S.S.R. had signed agreements 
with eleven states. 

In view of the sanction conferred 
by international law on the U.S.S.R. 
definition of aggression, the U.S.S.R. 
delegation now proposed to define 
its concept as clearly as possible, in 
order to prevent any attempt to jus- 
tify aggression in the future. 

Commenting, among others, on 
this proposal, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., of the United States, said it was 
almost identical with the one sub- 
mitted to the League of Nations. 
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But at that time, there had been a 
difference of opinion on the desir- 
ability of a comprehensive definition 
of aggression. And at the San 
Francisco Conference, the competent 
Committee had concluded that the 
question went beyond the purposes 
of the Charter. It had therefore 
been decided to let the Security 
Council determine whether a given 
set of facts constituted an act of 
aggression, 


The United States had always con- 
sidered that no definition of aggres- 
sion could be exhaustive and that 
any omission might encourage an 
aggressor. 

The definition now proposed, for 
instance, contained no reference to 
indirect aggression, subversion, and 
the fomenting of civil strife. 

Any attempt at a comprehensive 
definition of aggression was incon- 
sistent with the provisions of the 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DUTIES OF STATES IN THE EVENT OF THE 
OUTBREAK OF HOSTILITIES ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
ON NOVEMBER 17, 1950 


A, 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


REAFFIRMING the principles em- 
bodied in the Charter, which re- 
quire that the force of arms shall 
not be resorted to except in the 
common interest, and not against 
the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any state, 

DESIRING to create a further ob- 
stacle to the outbreak of war, even 
after hostilities have started, and to 
facilitate the cessation of the hostili- 
ties by the action of the parties 
themselves, and thus contribute to 
the peaceful settlement of disputes, 


1. RECOMMENDS 


(a) That if a state becomes en- 
gaged in armed conflict with another 
state or states, it take all steps prac- 
ticable in the circumstances and 
compatible with the right of self-de- 
fence to bring the armed conflict to 
an end at the earliest possible mo- 
ment; 


(b) In particular, that such state 
shall immediately, and in any case 
not later than 24 hours after the 
outbreak of the hostilities, make a 
public statement wherein it will pro- 
claim its readiness, provided that the 
states with which it is in conflict 
will do the same, to discontinue all 
military operations and withdraw all 
its military forces which have in- 
vaded the territory or territorial wa- 
ters of another state or crossed a 
demarcation line, either on terms 
agreed by the parties to the conflict 
or under conditions to be indicated 
to the parties by the appropriate or- 
gans of the United Nations; 

(c) That such state immediately 
notify the Secretary-General, for 
communication to the Security 
Council and to the Members of the 
United Nations, of the statement 
made in accordance with the preced- 
ing sub-paragraph and of the cir- 
cumstances in which the conflict has 
arisen; 
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(d) That such state, in its noti- 
fication to the Secretary-General, in- 
vite the appropriate organs of the 
United Nations to dispatch the Peace 
Observation Commission to the area 
in which the conflict has arisen, if 
the Commission is not already func- 
tioning there; 

(e) That the conduct of the states 

concerned in relation to the matters 
covered by the foregoing recommen- 
dations be taken into account in any 
determination of responsibility for 
the breach of the peace or act of 
aggression in the case under consid- 
eration and in all other relevant pro- 
ceedings before the appropriate or- 
gans of the United Nations; 
2. DETERMINES that the provisions 
of the present resolution in no way 
impair the rights and obligations of 
states under the Charter of the 
United Nations nor the decisions or 
recommendations of the Security 
Council, the General Assembly, or 
any other competent organ of the 
United Nations. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

CONSIDERING that the question 
raised by the proposal of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republic (A/ 
C.1/608*) can better be examined 
in conjunction with matters under 
consideration by the International 
Law Commission, a subsidiary or- 
gan of the United Nations. 

Decwes to refer the proposal of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics and all the records of the First 
Committee dealing with this question 
to the International Law Commis- 
sion, so that the latter may take 
them into consideration in formulat- 
ing its conclusions as soon as pos- 
sible. 


* Defining the concept of aggres- 
sion. 


Charter, particularly Article 39, 
which provided that the Security 
Council should determine the exist- 
ence of any act of aggression and 
take the necessary steps to put an 
end to it. Moreover, a definition 
adopted by the Assembly could not 
be binding on the Security Council 
and would not even bind the Assem- 
bly itself when it considered whether 
there had been aggression in a par- 
ticular case. 

Mr. Kardelj could agree with a 
substantial part of the U.S.S.R. draft, 
but he contended that it was incom- 
plete and even a retrogression com- 
pared to past U.S.S.R. proposals. It 
had no connection with the Yugoslav 
draft resolution, which was only an 
auxiliary means in the struggle 
against aggression in actual practice, 
he said. 

Some _ representatives, including 
Jean Politis, of Greece, alleged that 
the U.S.S.R. proposal omitted some 
of the provisions contained in the 
1933 proposals—for instance, any 
reference to the support given by a 
State to armed bands invading an- 
other territory, or to refusal to take 
all measures to deprive such bands 
of possible aid—but Mr. Zarubin 
later contended that the two pro- 
posals were identical. His delegation 
did not claim that the present list 
included all possible eventualities, 
but considered that such a definition 
as this was absolutely essential in 
order to facilitate the work of the 
Council or Assembly in case of 
aggression. 


Syrian Proposal 


During the course of the debate, 
Syria submitted a draft resolution to 
refer the definition of aggression to 
the International Law Commission 
for study and report. That Com- 
mission, Faris el-Khoury Bey pointed 
out, had undertaken a study for 
formulating a criminal code for in- 
ternational crimes. Aggression was 
already included in that study, but 
the Commission did not intend to 
give a detailed definition of aggres- 
sion. However, such a definition 
was required in international law, he 
asserted, 


Revisions 


A revised draft resolution by 
Yugoslavia was also submitted dur- 


ing the debate. This proposed cer- 
tain additions to the original draft, 
among them the addition of a prohi- 
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bition of the violation of air space 
to the commitments in the public 
statement, and also provisions that 
any state engaged in hostilities should 
immediately inform the Secretary- 
General so that measures falling 
within the competence of the United 
Nations might be taken. 

It also provided that the resolution 
in no way impaired the general 
obligation of states under the Char- 
ter, nor obligations deriving from 
the decisions or recommendations 
of competent organs of the United 
Nations, and that the resolution 
should not apply to enforcement 
measures by the United Nations or 
when a state assisted a victim of 
aggression in compliance with the 
obligation of collective self-defence. 

A Cuban amendment was pre- 
sented but not pressed in view of 
modifications later incorporated in 
another revised text of the Yugoslav 
draft resolution. This provided, 
among other things, that, if a state 
became engaged in armed conflict, 
it should take all practicable steps 
compatible with the right of self- 
defence to bring this conflict to an 
end at the earliest possible moment. 
It also modified the content of the 
required public statement to provide 
for the discontinuance of military 
operations and withdrawal of forces 
on terms or conditions agreed by the 
parties or indicated by the appropri- 
ate organs of the United Nations. 

The text relating to notification 
to the Secretary-General was also 
modified, and a recommendation 
added that the notification should 
contain an invitation for the dispatch 
of the Peace Observation Commis- 
sion. The provision regarding the 
determination of the aggressor was 
modified so that the conduct of states 
regarding these recommendations 
should be taken into account in the 
determination of responsibility for 
the breach of the peace or act of 
aggression. 

A United Kingdom amendment, 
providing for further modification of 
the content of the required public 
statement to make provision for mu- 
tuality in the acceptance of commit- 
ments by parties to the conflict, was 
accepted by Yugoslavia and was 
incorporated in yet another — the 
final—draft of the Yugoslav proposal. 

A draft resolution submitted by 
Egypt and based on the second re- 
vised Yugoslav draft resolution was 
later withdrawn in view of this new 
text which deleted the reference to 
rights and obligations deriving from 
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recommendations of competent or- 
gans of the United Nations. 

On November 9, then, the First 
Committee approved this final text 
by a vote of 51—S5, with 2 absten- 
tions, and at the next meeting that 
afternoon, approved, by a vote of 
39—-12, with 7 abstentions, a joint 
draft resolution by Bolivia and Syria 
which had replaced the Syrian pro- 
posal. This referred the U.S.S.R. 
proposal to the International Law 
Commission, along with all the rec- 
ords of the First Committee dealing 
with the question, so that it might 
“take them into consideration in for- 
mulating its conclusions as soon as 
possible.” 

The Chairman thereupon ruled 
that adoption of this draft resolution 
made a vote on a United Kingdom 
proposal and French amendment un- 
necessary. The United Kingdom 
had proposed to request the Interim 
Committee to consider whether it 
was practicable and desirable to for- 
mulate rules and standards to deter- 
mine the existence of an act of 
aggression, taking into account all 
relevant proposals submitted to the 
fifth session of the General Assembly 
or to the Interim Committee; and 
to initiate such further action as it 
might think appropriate. The French 
amendment had proposed reference 
of points of law to the International 
Law Commission. 


Assembly Action 


Thus, when the Assembly took up 
the First Committee’s report in plen- 
ary meeting on November 17, it had 
before it two draft resolutions rec- 
ommended by the Committee—the 
finally revised Yugoslav text, and 
the joint Bolivian-Syrian proposal to 
refer the U.S.S.R. draft resolution 
on the definition of aggression to the 
International Law Commission. 


Explaining why he would vote 
against the first of these, Mr. Zaru- 
bin repeated arguments already stated 
in the First Committee. 

As for the second proposal, he 
pointed out that several representa- 
tives in the Committee had noted 
that the Soviet Union draft resolu- 
tion did not mention indirect aggres- 
sion or armed bands. But among 
the acts regarded as aggressive in 
the convention signed in London by 
a number of states in 1933 were 
assistance to armed bands which had 
been formed in one state and had 
invaded another, the reception of 
those armed bands, and the refusal 


to deprive them of assistance and 
protection. Therefore, the Soviet 
Union was of course agreeable to 
adding a sub-paragraph on the com- 
mission of an indirect aggression in 
accordance with that convention. 

And, because of the urgency and 
importance of the question of aggres- 
sion, he proposed an amendment that 
the International Law Commission 
report not later than the next regu- 
lar session of the Assembly. 

This amendment was rejected by 
a vote of 12-22, with 13 abstentions, 
and the two draft resolutions rec- 
ommended by the Committee were 
then adopted by a single vote of 
49-5, with 1 abstention. (for texts, 
see box on page 603.) 


Road Agreements 
Signed in Geneva 


Three international road agree- 
ments and a declaration on the con- 
struction of a network of European 
roads have been drafted and signed 
in Geneva under the auspices of the 
Economic Commission for Europe. 
Their object is to develop and in- 
tensify road traffic to the greatest 
possible extent compatible with road 
safety requirements. 


Kandy Health Conference 
Stresses Staff Shortage 


A three-day conference by the 
World Health Organization at Kandy, 
Ceylon, the first of its kind ever 
held in Southeast Asia, was con- 
cluded on October 2 by more than 
30 directors of health services from 
Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, India, 
and Indonesia. 

Asked by WHO to draw up a blue- 
print for development of the region’s 
health services, the conference agreed 
that the greatest single obstacle to 
improvement of health in Southeast 
Asia was a shortage of trained per- 
sonnel. 

The meeting emphasized the vital 
necessity for the rapid training of an 
adequate number of health special- 
ists and recommended that WHO and 
other United Nations agencies as- 
sist in long-term training projects. 

The next greatest difficulty, the di- 
rectors agreed, was a shortage of 
supplies and equipment. Public loans 
were recommended as a means of 
financing all aspects of public health. 
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Assembly Acts to Further 


IX resolutions, to further economic development of under-developed 

countries, were unanimously adopted by the General Assembly, with- 
out discussion, on November 20. Approved earlier by the Second (Eco- 
nomic and Financial) Committee, the resolutions dealt with: (a) ways of 
securing an adequate expansion and steadier flow of foreign capital to 
under-developed countries; (b) various land reform methods; (c) the 
development of arid zones; (d) studies of the volume and distribution 
of national income in under-developed countries; (e) the influence of 
foreign commercial policies on economic development plans; (f) and 
funds for the regular United Nations technical assistance program. 
[For Committee debates on (a) and (f) see the Bulletin, Vol. 1X, No. 
10, and for texts and resolutions, see next page; for Committee debates 


on remaining resolutions, see below]. 


1. Need for Land Reforms 


EASURES to hasten agricultural 

progress in under-developed 
countries are dealt with in two re- 
solutions which the General As- 
sembly adopted. The first calls for 
study and recommendations by the 
Economic and Social Council to re- 
form agrarian conditions, particularly 
land tenure systems, which hinder 
the economic development of many 
under-developed countries. In plan- 
ning such measures, Member coun- 
tries, the resolution recommends, 
might avail themselves of expert 
advice through the expanded tech- 
nical assistance program. 

The second resolution calls on the 
Council to consider measures to 
facilitate and encourage the develop- 
ment of arid lands. 

These resolutions resulted from the 
discussion in the Second Committee 
of a Polish proposal and the various 
amendments suggested by Argentina, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Egypt, Haiti, 
Peru, the United Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed States, and Yugoslavia. 


Polish Proposal 


Because “anachronistic agrarian 
conditions” are a barrier to the de- 
velopment of economically backward 
areas, a cause of low agricultural 
productivity and low living standards, 
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Poland proposed that the Council 
should, at its thirteenth session and 
on the basis of a report to be pre- 
pared by the Secretary-General, 
draw up recommendations for im- 
proving the conditions of “landless, 
small and middle peasants” by: (a) 
land reforms; (b) governmental aid 
through cheap agricultural credit fa- 
cilities and comprehensive technical 
assistance; (c) construction of small 
factories and workshops for making 
and repairing essential agricultural 
machinery, equipment and_ spare 
parts; (d) easing the tax burden; 
and (e) other welfare measures. 


Many of the representatives agreed 
on the need for agrarian reform, es- 
pecially of land tenure systems. 


John J. Sparkman, for instance, 
said that the United States supported 
the principle that land should belong 
to those who cultivated it. Accord- 
ingly, he proposed a number of 
amendments to promote family- 
owned and -operated farms and the 
development of rural co-operatives. 
United States experience had shown 
the value of rural co-operatives, not 
only for improving agriculture but 
also for developing demand for in- 
dustrial products. Another improve- 
ment he suggested was the develop- 
ment of small local enterprises for 
processing agricultural products so 


Economic Development 


that farmers cou!d process and store 
them until a market was available. 

The measures suggested for solv- 
ing the agrarian problems at issue, 
thought Dr. Joza Vilfan, of Yugo- 
slavia, should be taken without 
prejudice to the role of industrializa- 
tion in the economic development of 
under-developed countries, and with- 
out regard to which branches of in- 
dustry should be developed first. 
Offering an amendment along these 
lines, he said it was necessitated by 
the United States proposal that steps 
be taken to further local processing 
of agricultural products. The United 
States amendment, he feared, could 
be used as an argument against in- 
dustrialization. 

Like Mr. Sparkman, Ahmed Ab- 
del-Razzek Bey (Egypt), also 
favored rural co-operatives to guar- 
antee security and a stable income to 
small peasants. He did not, how- 
ever, believe that land tenure systems 
constituted the only or even the main 
obstacle to agricultural development, 
as he thought the Polish proposal 
implied. 


Study of Arid Zones 


In Egypt, for instance, as in many 
other countries in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, low rural living 
standards were often due rather to 
the low acreage under cultivation. 
Wherever possible, therefore, the 
arid zones of these areas should be 
brought under cultivation. This 
would also provide more land for 
more equitable distribution among 
peasants. He proposed in a series of 
amendments measures to study the 
arid zone problem and also to pro- 
vide technical and financial means 
for this purpose. 

The Venezuelan representative, on 
the other hand, emphasized that there 
were a number of countries like his 
own which were faced not with lack 
of cultivable land, but rather with 
lack of people to cultivate the land. 

Ernest Chauvet, of Haiti, did not 
think that peasants should be di- 
verted from tilling the land by the 
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illusory promise that they might 
change from small and middle peas- 
ants into big landowners through free 
distribution of land. Such a measure 
might suit some countries, but not 
Haiti, where comprehensive land 
tenure legislation laid down the in- 
alienable right of the individual to 
own property, and where there had 
been a redistribution of land 150 
years ago. The Secretary-General, he 
proposed, should report to the Coun- 
cil not only on agrarian conditions 
but also on methods of improving 
the conditions of landless peasants 
who constitute the agricultural labor 
force, with a view to securing them 
in possession of inalienable family 
holdings. 

Dr. Julio Leriverend, of Cuba, 
proposed that the Council should 
consider the use of direct state action 
or suitably financed co-operative 
groups for manufacturing and re- 
pairing agricultural equipment. Meas- 
ures should also be considered for 
the satisfactory utilization of large 
estates where the nature of the agri- 
culture called for such estates. 

The Polish representative, how- 
ever, did not think the latter sug- 
gestion relevant. Dr. Leriverend re- 
plied that his amendment, while ad- 
mittedly not germane to the immedi- 
ate issue, did stress a complementary 
and most important aspect of the 
question of agricultural development. 


Findings Prejudged 


The representatives of Belgium, the 
Netherlands and the United King- 
dom thought the Polish proposal 
prejudged the findings of the inves- 
tigation it called for, although they 
agreed that land reforms were im- 
portant. 

Lord Ogmore, of the United King- 
dom, also had some doubts about 
the motives behind the Polish pro- 
posal. In a recent statement, the 
Polish Minister of National Econ- 
omy, had criticized Polish peasants 
for refusing to migrate to towns to 
enter industries there; he had fav- 
ored the collective organization of 
agriculture, and had stated that rural 
capitalist elements would be liqui- 
dated.” Was it the intention to offer 
the same fate for cultivators in un- 
der-developed regions? 

The United Kingdom, like the 
United States, also felt that the Po- 
lish proposal should have provided 
for participation by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization in the work 
on agrarian reforms. Lord Ogmore 
agreed with the representatives of 
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RESOLUTION ON FINANCING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The General Assembly, 


Taking note of the report of the fourth session of the Sub-Commission 
on Economic Development (E/CN.1/80), the experts’ report entitled “National 
and International Measures for Full Employment” (E/1584), the report of the 
fourth session of the Economic and Employment Commission (E/1356, part 
VIII), and the report of the Economic and Social Council to the fifth session 
of the General Assembly (A/1345), 

Taking note further of the studies prepared by the Secretary-General in 
pursuance of Economic and Social Council resolutions 179 (VIII) and 222 D 


, 


Recognizing that a more rapid economic development of under-developed 
countries, in particular an increase of their production, is essential for raising 
the level of productive employment and the living standards of their populations, 
for the growth of the world economy as a whole and for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 

Recognizing further that, although the economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries depends primarily upon the efforts of the people of those coun- 
tries, the necessary acceleration of that development, on the basis of their own 
plans and programmes, requires not only technical but also financial assistance 
from abroad, and particularly from the more developed countries, 

Considering that the domestic financial resources of the under-developed 
countries, together with the international flow of capital for investment, have 
not been sufficient to assure the desired rate of economic development, and 
that the accelerated economic development of under-developed countries requires 
a more effective and sustained mobilization of domestic savings and an expanded 
and more stable flow of foreign capital investment, 

Being convinced that the volume of private capital which is currently flow- 
ing into under-developed countries cannot meet the financial needs of the eco- 
nomic development of the under-developd countries and that those needs can- 
not be met without an increased flow of international public funds, 

Taking account of the fact that some basic development projects are not 
capable of being adequately serviced through existing sources of foreign finance 
although they contribute directly or indirectly to the increase of national produc- 
tivity and national income, 

1. Recommends that the Economic and Social Council, in giving further 
study to the problem of the financing of economic development, consider prac- 
tical methods, conditions and policies for achieving the adequate expansion and 
steadier flow of foreign capital, both private and public, and pay special attention 
to the financing of non-self-liquidating projects which are basic to economic 
development; 

2. Calls upon the Governments of all Members States and the specialized 
agencies concerned to submit to the Economic and Social Council any proposals 
bearing upon the present resolution; 

3. Requests the Council to submit its recommendations to the sixth session 
of the General Assembly. 


RESOLUTION ON TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FUNDS 


The General Assembly, development received by the Secre- 


Having decided at its fourth ses- 
sion (resolution 305 (IV)) that the 
regular budget of the United Na- 
tions should continue to provide for 
the activities authorized by General 
Assembly resolution 200 (III), 


1. Notes with approval that the 
Secretary-General has included in 
the budget of the United Nations 
for the year 1951 the same amount 
as was appropriated by the General 
Assembly in 1950; 

2. Recommends that the requests 
for technical assistance for economic 


tary-General in accordance with 
resolution 200 (III) which cannot 
be financed with funds provided on 
the regular budget of the United 
Nations, should be eligible for fi- 
nancing from the special account for 
technical assistance for economic de- 
velopment established in accordance 
with General Assembly resolution 
304 (IV) and with the actions of 
the Technical Assistance Conference 
convened by the Secretary-General 
under the terms of Economic and 
a Council resolution 222 A 
(IX). 
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Canada and South Africa, that the 
proposal, by calling for more re- 
ports, would delay immediate action. 

He therefore proposed that the 
Economic and Social Council act in 
consultation with FAO and other 
specialized agencies concerned, to 
provide governments of under-de- 
veloped countries with expert ad- 
vice: (a) for developing land re- 
form plans; (b) for rendering finan- 
cial aid to be farmers through agri- 
cultural credit facilities; (c) for con- 
structing workshops to repair and 
service agricultural machinery; and 
(d) for other measures to promote 
the welfare of agricultural commun- 
ities. 

By this amendment, the Secretary- 
General would not be required to re- 
port to the Council on the effect of 
agrarian structures on conditions of 
landless, small and middle peasants 
in economically backward countries. 

Another point, made by the Unit- 
ed States representative among 
others, was that there would not 
be sufficient time to prepare the 
study proposed by Poland for the 
thirteenth session of the Council. 
The matter should therefore be taken 
up at the fourteenth session. 


Reply to Criticisms 


Replying to Lord Ogmore’s crit- 
icism of Polish intentions, Mieczy- 
slaw Blusztajn said that the agrarian 
reforms undertaken in Poland after 
the war, had not resulted in “liqui- 
dation” but in liberating the creative 
forces of peasants and creating an 
internal market for industrial prod- 
ucts. Cheaper and better food had 
been produced for the urban popu- 
lation and the output of agricul- 
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General view of a sugar-cane field in Vene- 
zuela, in a valley which has been brought 
under cultivation. 


tural raw materials had risen. Be- 
cause, however, small-holdings could 
not increase such output sufficient- 
ly to meet the demands of large- 
scale industrialization, co-operative 
farming was needed. But this did not 
mean imposing reforms on peasants. 
Persuasion through demonstration 
was mecessary, and _ co-operative 
farming ventures in Poland had been 
a great success as pilot projects. 

While he agreed that a system of 
small farmers might not be the ideal 
one, added Mr. Blusztajn, he did not 
believe that a standard solution could 
be imposed indiscriminately. 

No one was proposing to change 
any country’s way of life, said P. 
M. Chernyshev (U.S.S.R.), who 
thought the United Kingdom was 
trying to divert attention from the 
need for prompt action on a vital 
problem. 

As for the role of the FAO, the 
whole matter before the Committee 
was one which concerned economic 
development. This was not, there- 
fore, a matter to be referred to FAO, 
competent though this agency was 
in its field. To do so would mean 
placing limitations upon the powers 
of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. 

Eventually, the Committee decid- 
ed to refer the Polish proposal, to- 
gether with the various amendments, 
to a sub-committee. 

Two draft resolutions were evolv- 
ed. One, dealing with agrarian re- 
forms especially in land tenure sys- 
tems, was approved by the Commit- 
tee by 50 votes to 0, with 1 absten- 


tion. The other, dealing with the 
development of arid lands, was 
adopted unanimously, after one 
change was made in Committee. 
(For texts, see next two pages). 

These drafts, however, were not 
approved without further discussion. 
Several amendments were offered on 
the first draft resolution, but all of 
them were rejected. 

In addition to the various methods 
of improvement listed in the draft, 
Haiti proposed that the Council 
should also consider measures to se- 
cure inalienable rights to family 
holdings, in countries where such 
measures were applicable. Legisla- 
tion establishing this right, Mr. Chau- 
vet said, was in effect in France 
and Panama as well as in his own 
country. 


Two Fundamental Factors 


Jose Encinas, of Peru, thought that 
the operative part of the draft ne- 
glected two fundamental factors 
which influenced agricultural struc- 
ture; industrial growth and foreign 
trade. These should be taken into 
account. But Mr. Blusztajn pointed 
out that influence of foreign trade 
on development was dealt with in an- 
other proposal before the Committee 
and the question of industrialization 
was covered in the preamble to the 
draft. 

The Argentinian representative, 
Luis Arean, criticized the draft for 
restricting the manufacture, servic- 
ing and repair of agricultural equip- 
ment first to “small’ factories and 
workshops, and, secondly, to “the 
most essential” equipment. Small fac- 
tories would be uneconomical, he 
said. 
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He also objected to restricting the 
processing of agricultural products 
to “locally based” enterprises. While 
such enterprises might be set up in 
each village, he preferred establish- 
ing one or two large enterprises, 
possibly near a country’s main ports. 
He accordingly proposed amend- 
ments to remove the limitations he 
objected to. 

These, however, were opposed by 
the representatives of Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Pakistan and the 
United Kingdom. In countries which 
did not produce their own agricul- 
tural equipment, it would be better to 
begin with small factories that could 
be expanded. Large factories would 
require imports of machinery, cap- 
ital and skilled labor. The aim of the 
proposal was to make it possible for 
the people of under-developed coun- 
tries to manufacture and service their 
own equipment on a small scale, 
within the limits of the advice and 
aid available under the technical as- 
sistance program. 

As for locally based enterprises, 
the Czechoslovakian representative, 
A. Tauber, maintained that every 
effort should be made to ensure that 
farmers had facilities within easy 
reach and did not have to depend 
on contacts with distant towns. The 
aim, said the Canadian representa- 
tive, was to have locally-owned and 
-operated enterprises. 


Development of Arid Zones 


Two sets of amendments were of- 
fered to the draft resolution on the 
development of arid zones. 


One came from Dr. Jorge Mejia 
Palacio, of Colombia. He thought 
that the measures contemplated un- 
der the draft should not be restricted 
to “arid” zones only. There were 
other areas in the world, too, which 
could not be cultivated, although 
they were extremely fertile, such as 
the Amazon region, in Latin Amer- 
ica. The term “arid” should there- 
fore be replaced by the word “un- 
cultivated,” so as to include both 
arid zones and potentially fertile 
virgin land. This amendment was, 
however, rejected. 

The Egyptian representative did 
not think it necessary, because vir- 
gin land could easily be brought un- 
der cultivation and because it did 
not call for the same scientific re- 
search as did development of arid 
zones. Further, the draft mentioned 
the Economic and Social Council’s 
decision on the use of scientific re- 
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RESOLUTION ON LAND REFORM 


The General Assembly, 


Bearing in mind the many resolutions adopted by the Assembly and by the 
Economic and Social Council concerning the economic development of under- 
developed countries in which industrialization as well as the development of agri- 
culture must play an essential part, 

Considering, however, that agrarian conditions which persist in many under- 
developed countries and territories constitute a barrier to their economic develop- 
ment because such conditions are a major cause of low agricultural productivity 
and of low standards of living for the populations of those countries and 
territories, 

Convinced that immediate steps should be taken to study the extent to which 
existing agrarian conditions hamper the economic development of under-devel- 
oped countries as well as to assist governments, at their request, in the utilization 
of the facilities available in the United Nations and the specialized agencies for 
the improvement of such conditions, 

1. Recommends that the Secretary-General, in co-operation with the Food 
and Agriculture Organization and in consultation with other appropriate special- 
ized agencies, prepare and submit to the thirteenth session of the Economic and 
Social Council an analysis of the degree to which unsatisfactory forms of agrarian 
structure and, in particular, systems of land tenure in the under-developed coun- 
tries and territories, impede economic development and thus depress the stand- 
ards of living especially of agricultural workers and tenants and of small and 
medium-sized farmers; 

2. Calls upon the Economic and Social Council to consider the analysis 
referred to above and to prepare recommendations to the General Assembly, with 
a view to the improvement of the conditions of agricultural populations, paying 
special attention to such measures as the following: 

(a) Institution of appropriate land reform; 

(b) Appropriate action on the part of the governments concerned to render 
financial aid to agricultural workers and tenants and to small and medium-sized 
farmers through cheap agricultural credit facilities, comprehensive technical 
assistance and the promotion of rural co-operatives; 

(c) Construction or development, either by direct government action or suit- 
ably financed co-operative groups, of 

(i) small factories and workshops for the manufacture, maintenance, re- 
pair and servicing of the most essential agricultural machinery and for the 
storage of spare parts; 

(ii) locally-based enterprises for the processing of agricultural products; 

(d) Taxation policies designed to lighten, to the greatest possible extent, the 
tax burden on tenants and small and medium-sized farmers; 

(e) Promotion of family-owned and -operated farms and of co-operative 
farms, as well as of other measures to promote the security of tenure and the 
welfare of agricultural workers and tenants and of small and medium-sized 
farmers; 

3. Recommends to the governments of the under-developed countries con- 
cerned that they avail themselves of the facilities available to them through the 
United Nations expanded program of technical assistance, in order that they may 
obtain expert advice in the planning of such measures as those listed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, for the purpose of improving agrarian conditions. 


search in promoting agricultural de- 
velopment, and this applied only to 
arid zones. 

The sub-committee, added David 
Weintraub, of the Secretariat, had 
decided that the draft should refer 
only to arid zones. If it was to cover 
uncultivated areas as well, the whole 
structure of the draft would have to 
be changed. It would be preferable 
to call jfor another study on an- 
other occasion. 

The second amendment concerned 


one of the reasons given for de- 
velopment of the arid zones. Such 
development, the draft explained in 
the preamble, was necessary because 
rapid increases in the population of 
under-developed countries accentuat- 
ed the present inequality between de- 
veloped resources and the needs of 
those populations. 

This, objected P. M. Chernyshev, 
of the U.S.S.R., was based on old, 
reactionary Malthusian theories 
which implied that an increase in 
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population was undesirable. The 
Egyptian and United Kingdom rep- 
resentatives maintained, on the other 
hand, that there was no such im- 
plication; on the contrary, the reso- 
lution called for economic and scien- 
tific knowledge to meet the needs 
of growing populations. The argu- 
ment was settled by re-wording to the 


effect that the continual increase of 
populations required the adoption of 
urgent measures to develop re- 
sources. 

The proposal as thus amended was 
approved unanimously. 

The two resolutions were finally 
accepted unanimously by the As- 
sembly. 


2. National Income Studies 


O mobilize their resources more 

effectively for speedier economic 
development, under-developed coun- 
tries should have an adequate knowl- 
edge of their national income and its 
distribution, the General Assembly 
also decided. It therefore recom- 
mended that they should give spe- 
cial attention to calculating the 
amount and distribution of that in- 
come. At the same time, it also 
asked the Economic and _ Social 
Council to report on the matter, with 
special reference to: (i) the respec- 
tive proportions of the national in- 
come shared by various income 
groups, and, (ii) the amounts of the 
national income used by under-de- 
veloped countries to meet various 
foreign commitments. 

The question of national income 
studies was first raised by Juliusz 
Katz-Suchy in the Second Commit- 
tee on November 3. 


Mobilize All Resources 


All the resources of “economically 
backward” areas should be mobilized 
to accelerate their economic develop- 
ment, the Polish representative said 
in introducing a draft resolution on 
the subject. However, part of their 
national income went to pay interest 
on foreign debt, dividends to ex- 
ternal investors, and remunerations 
for various services. In addition, the 
character of the internal distribution 
of national income prevented ac- 
cumulation of capital, and served to 
perpetuate the low living standards 
of a large part of the population. In 
the light of all this Poland proposed 
that the Secretary-General should 
report to the Economic and Social 
Council on the level and distribution 
of national income in these areas, 
with special regard to the portion of 
that income accruing to foreign com- 
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panies and firms, or used to liquidate 
foreign debt. 

The representative of Cuba 
thought the report should rather pay 
attention to methods of rectifying 
disparities between income groups, 


to portions of the national income 
used to service foreign debts either 
through private or public loans and 
other investments, and also to por- 
tions used to pay for services such 
as transport. 


Amendments 


An amendment to this effect was 
accepted by Poland, along with two 
other amendments. One, proposed 
by Yugoslavia, was to reword the 
reference to payment of “dividends 
to external investors” to read “divi- 
dends to external private and other 
investors.” The other, proposed by 
Chile, was to make a specific recom- 
mendation that under-developed 
countries give special consideration 
to calculating the amount and dis- 
tribution of national income. All 
these studies should be carried out in 
connection with those already sug- 
gested by the Economic and Social 


RESOLUTION ON DEVELOPMENT OF ARID LAND 


The General Assembly, 
Considering that: 


One of the basic reasons for the low standard of living in certain under- 
developed countries is the inadequate extent of the areas at present under culti- 


vation; 


The continual increase in the populations of these countries requires the 
adoption of appropriate and urgent measures for the development of their 


resources; 


In these circumstances it is essential, if equitable distribution of land is to 


be promoted, and the standard of living raised, that, among other measures, the 
areas at present under cultivation be increased by the development of arid zones; 

The Economic and Social Council, in resolution 324 D (XI) of August 9, 
1950, has recommended an intensification of scientific research to promote the 
economic and social progress of mankind and has recognized the necessity for 
co-ordinating the efforts of the various competent bodies of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies in order to study the problems of he arid zones 
both in their scientific and in their practical aspects; 

1. Recommends that the Secretary-General prepare, in collaboration with 
the competent specialized agencies, a report on the practical measures adopted to 
study the problems of arid zones and the technical and financial means employed 
by the specialized agencies for this purpose; 

2. Invites the Secretary-General to submit his report on this matter not later 
than to the fourteenth session of the Economic and Social Council; 

3. Calls upon the Economic and Social Council to examine the report and, 
with a view to facilitating and encouraging the development of arid land, to 
consider such measures as: 

(a) Devoting sufficient technical and financial means to the study of the 
relevant scientific and practical problems; 

(b) Promoting and co-ordinating the activities of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies to that end; 

(c) Furnishing appropriate technical assistance to the governments con- 
cerned. 





Council on the subject of financing 
economic development. 
General support came from the 


representatives of Brazil, Burma, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, India and 
the U.S.S.R., all of whom stressed the 
need for a study of national incomes 
in under-developed countries. 


RESOLUTION ON NATIONAL 
INCOME STUDIES 


The General Assembly, 


Considering that, in order to mo- 
bilize better their resources with a 
view to accelerating their economic 
development, it is desirable that the 
under-developed countries should 
have knowledge of their national in- 
come and its distribution, 


Noting Economic and_ Social 
Council resolution 299 E (XI) of 
July 12, 1950, concerning national 
income and social accounts, 


1. Recommends that the under- 
developed countries should devote 
special attention to studies directed 
towards the calculation of their na- 
tional income and its distribution; 


2. Requests the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies concerned to 
give the most favorable considera- 
tion possible to requests for technical 
assistance made for the above pur- 
pose; 

3. Requests the Economic and 
Social Council to study and report 
on the volume and distribution of 
national income in the under-de- 
veloped countries, with special ref- 
erence to: 


(i) The various income groups 
and the respective proportions be- 
tween them; and 


(ii) The amounts used by the 
countries to meet their foreign 
commitments arising from loans 
and investments, public and pri- 
vate, and the payment of services; 


4. Directs the Secretary-General 
to prepare and submit to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council a report 
to enable it to carry out the request 
made in paragraph 3 above; 


5. Requests the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, in carrying out studies relating 
to the present resolution, to avoid 
any duplication with the study rec- 
ommended in paragraph 16 of Eco- 
nomic and Social Council resolution 
294 D (XI) of August 12, 1950. 


Objections to the Polish proposal, 
however, were raised by the repre- 
sentatives of Belgium, China, Greece, 
Haiti, Peru, New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. They felt, for one thing, that 
the proposal was “pure propaganda,” 
as John J. Sparkman, of the United 
States, put it. It was hostile to 
capital-exporting countries and to 
the use of foreign capital in aiding 
economic development, and it would 
frighten away investments which 
under-developed countries badly 
needed. Further, the proposed study 
would over-burden the already 
heavily burdened Secretariat. It 
would also mean unnecessary dupli- 
cation of work, for the International 
Monetary Fund had already been 
asked by the Economic and Social 
Council to prepare a study on the 
proportion of foreign exchange 
receipts absorbed by services on for- 
eign investments in under-developed 
countries. A time-consuming study 
on the lines desired by Poland would 
mean unnecessary delay in promot- 
ing economic development. 

Replying to these _ criticisms, 
Juliusz Katz-Suchy (Poland) could 
not see how an investigation could 
possibly frighten away foreign in- 
vestments. Nor was his proposal 
hostile to foreign capital, provided it 
was used to promote the welfare of 
under-developed countries. Neverthe- 
less, it was fact that spokesmen of 


under-developed countries had often 
voiced fears in the United Nations 
of foreign capital, which frequently 
did have a harmful effect. Further, 
as it was an undeniable fact that a 
large part of the national income of 
under-developed countries was ex- 
ported to service foreign capital, his 
proposal could not be considered a 
propaganda move. An _ impartial 
study was necessary to show the 
benefits and disadvantages of the 
use of foreign capital. Nor would 
his proposal duplicate the investiga- 
tions to be undertaken by the Fund 
because the latter would deal with 
only one aspect of the question. 

The Polish proposal was eventual- 
ly rejected on a paragraph-by-par- 
agraph vote. Instead, the Committee 
accepted a draft resolution submit- 
ted by Chile and Cuba, as amended 
by Peru, Poland, Uruguay, and the 
United States. 

It would recommend that under- 
developed countries devote special 
attention to studies directed toward 
calculating their national income and 
its distribution. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the specialized agencies con- 
cerned should give the most favor- 
able consideration possible to re- 
quests for technical assistance to 
make such studies. It also called for 
a report from the Economic and 
Social Council and for a study by 
the Secretary-General. (For text of 
resolution, see box). 


3. Foreign Commercial Policies 


TUDY of the effect of interna- 
tional commercial policies on the 
development plans of under-devel- 
oped countries is called for by an- 
other resolution unanimously adopt- 
ed by the General Assembly on No- 
vember 20. 

The resolution points out that the 
economic welfare of most countries 
depends on their imports and exports 
which, in turn, are directly affected 
by international commercial policies. 
It reaffirms last year’s Assembly reso- 
lution calling for further attention 
to this problem by the Economic 
and Social Council. The United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies, 
according to the present resolu- 
tion, should “thoroughly and contin- 
uously” study the subject. It should 
be considered also by the Committee 
of Experts to be appointed by the 


Secretary-General for study of meas- 
ures to reduce unemploment and un- 
der-employment in under-developed 
countries. 

Dr. Julio Leriverend, of Cuba, in 
raising this question earlier in the Sec- 
ond Committee, felt that the matter 
had been insufficiently studied by the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, although last year the As- 
sembly had recommended that atten- 
tion be given to it in the Economic 
and Social Council’s studies on eco- 
nomic development. Dr. Leriverend 
proposed that the Secretary-General 
be instructed to report on it to the 
next Assembly session. 

Xenophon Zolotas, of Greece, 
however, pointed out that the Coun- 
cil had already asked the Secretary- 
General to appoint a group of ex- 
perts to report on national and inter- 
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national measures to reduce unem- 
ployment and under-employment in 
under-developed countries. Their re- 
port would obviously deal with in- 
ternational trade matters. The Cuban 
proposal should therefore be amend- 
ed accordingly. 

G. D. Stadnik, of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., proposed another amendment 
to bring out the point that the im- 
portance of the role of foreign trade 
in development plans varied from 
country to country. The original 
Cuban proposal, however, implied 
that foreign trade played a predom- 
inant part, though this was true only 
for certain countries. With these 
views, the representatives of Poland 
and the U.S.S.R. agreed. 

Canada and Chile ‘ submitted 
amendments to bring out the need 
for continuing studies. In support, 
the United States representatives ob- 
served that the Havana Charter em- 
bodied the principle of the need for 
such studies. 

The points made in these various 
amendments were all incorporated 
into the final text of the resolution. 
(See box below). 


RESOLUTION ON 
COMMERCIAL POLICY 


The General Assembly, 


Considering that the economic 
welfare of most countries depends 
on their imports and exports, and 
that these imports and exports are 
directly affected by prevailing com- 
mercial policies, 


Considering further that the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies must thoroughly and con- 


Postal Administration Set Up 
To Begin Operation January | 


A UNITED NATIONS Postal 
Administration will be estab- 
lished as a result of a decision taken 
unanimously and without discussion 
by the General Assembly on Novem- 
ber 16. The new administration will 
be established as of January 1, 1951, 
but full operation will not be pos- 
sible until July, because of the time 
required to set up the organization 
and design and print postage stamps. 
The resolution approved earlier by 
the Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee, was based 
on a report by the Secretary-General. 
It authorizes the Secretary-General 
to sign an agreement, already drafted, 
between the United Nations and the 
United States. 


Under this agreement, the United 
States Post Office Department, at its 
own expense, will operate the United 
Nations Post Office at Permanent 
Headquarters in New York City. The 
United Nations Postal Administra- 
tion will supply the stamps free of 
charge. These stamps will be valid 


for postage only on mail posted at 
Permanent Headquarters. The postal 
address for the Headquarters district 
will be “United Nations, New York.” 

The United Nations will operate a 
separate agency for the sale, by mail, 
of stamps to philatelists. Revenue 
from these sales is estimated at 
$300,000 for the first year of opera- 
tion. According to the Secretary- 
General’s report, operating expenses 
for the first year will be $83,000, 
and somewhat lower in subsequent 
years. This sum includes $5,000 to 
be awarded to winners of an inter- 
national contest for stamp designs. 
The Secretary-General is authorized 
to appoint a committee to approve 
the designs. 

On the same day, the Secretary- 
General appointed Bertil A. Renborg 
to be head of the new administra- 
tion. Mr. Renborg recently returned 
from Korea, where he had been 
Principal Secretary of the former 
United Nations Commissions on 
Korea. 


CHILDREN of the United Nations International School were given a United Nations flag on 
November 4 by Henri Laugier (behind microphone), Assistant Secretary-General in charge 


of Social Affairs. 


tNEPED Sri 


The School was recently moved to its new quarters from Lake Success. 


tinuously study the extent to which 
prevailing commercial policies in- 
fluence the plans for economic de- 
velopment of under-developed coun- 
tries, 


Reaffirms General Assembly reso- 
lution 307 (IV) of 16 November 
1949 concerning economic develop- 
ment and international economic 
and commercial policy, and requests 
that the group of experts, to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General 
under Economic and Social Council 
resolution 290 (XI), paragraph 13, 
after consultation with the Execu- 
tive-Secretary of the Interim Com- 
mission for the International Trade 
Organization, pay due attention to 
the influence that prevailing com- 
mercial policies have on national 
plans for the economic development 
of under-developed countries. 


INTERN ALA SCE 


on ATAU & 
Es NATIONS PAs 
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Debate Begun on Report of 
International Law Commission 


I. Miscellaneous Questions 


N increase in the emoluments of 

members of the International 
Law Commission, a review of its 
Statute by the Commission and ex- 
tension of the terms of its present 
members by two years (to 1953) 
are recommended in three resolutions 
adopted by the Sixth (Legal) Com- 
mittee on October 28. 

Prior to the debate on these issues, 
the Committee decided to take up 
the six parts of the Law Commis- 
sion’s second report in numerical 
order. Opening the discussion on 
Part I (General and Miscellaneous 
Decisions), Sir Frank Soskice, of the 
United Kingdom, pointed out that 
the question of an increase in emolu- 
ments had already been raised at the 
1949 Assembly. 

During that session, the Sixth 
Committee had requested the Fifth 
Committee to improve the financial 
arrangements for Commission mem- 
bers, but without success. The mem- 
bers of the Commission, all eminent 
jurists, were, Sir Frank said, appoint- 
ed for only three years, and met for 
only two or three months a year. 
Their per diem allowance was in- 
adequate and they could not afford 
to devote more time to the work of 
the Commission. 


The United Kingdom representa- 
tive stated further that the Commis- 
sion had made little progress in its 
primary task—the codification of 
international law and its progressive 
development—-since its appointment 
in 1948. This “deficiency” was due 
to no “lack of zeal” in the Commis- 
sion members but, among other rea- 
sons, to the fact that it had had to 
devote two-thirds of its time to spe- 
cial tasks assigned it by the Assembly. 
Further special tasks, such as the 
recent request of the Economic and 
Social Council for the drafting of a 
convention on the nationality of 
married women, were “deprecated” 
by the United Kingdom delegation. 


The members’ term of office would 
expire in 1951. Since the preparation 
of a code involved lengthy research, 
the work might be left incomplete 
when the members’ terms of office 
expired in 1951. Sir France therefore 
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proposed an extension to a five-year 
term. 

These views were “of great inter- 
est” to the United States delegation, 
said Benjamin V. Cohen, who there- 
upon suggested a per diem allowance 
of $35. Several representatives en- 
dorsed this amount. 

A joint proposal was then sub- 
mitted by Cuba, Egypt, Iran, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States, which noted the inadequacy 
of the emoluments and stated that 
Commission members should receive 
travel expenses and a special allow- 
ance, the amount to be determined 
by the General Assembly. 

In the voting, the joint draft reso- 
lution was adopted by a vote of 37 
to 1, with 6 abstentions. The one 
change was a Panama amendment 
which noted that the nature and 
scope of the work required its mem- 
bers to devote considerable time at 
long sessions of the Commission. In 
addition, the Committee approved a 
voeu to the effect that “it expresses 
the desire that the special allowance 
provided for in the draft resolution 

. . Should be $35 per day.” 


Revision of Statute 


By the terms of a United Kingdom 
draft resolution, the Commission 
would be requested to “review its 
Statute with the object of making 
recommendations to the sixth regular 
session of the Assembly concerning 
revisions of the Statute which may 
appear desirable in the light of expe- 
rience for the promotion of the Com- 
mission’s work.” 

(The particular point at issue was 
Article 17 of the Commission’s Stat- 
ute, which authorized it to consider 
proposals and draft conventions sub- 
mitted by United Nations Members 
or principal organs, specialized agen- 
cies, or inter-governmental bodies 
established to encourage the progres- 
sive development and codification of 
international law. 

P. D. Morozov agreed that Article 
17 was too broad, and complicated 
the Commission’s work. However, 
he believed that the United Kingdom 
proposal was too general, and such 


a review was neither desirable or 
justified. He submitted an amend- 
ment calling for review of the article. 
Charles Chaumont, of France, sup- 
ported the Soviet view, and suggested 
that the proposal be revised to spe- 
cify that the Commission should 
consider any necessary revisions in 
its Statute from the point of view 
of the desired continuity of its work. 
This was accepted by the United 
Kingdom. 

The South African delegation, said 
A. A. Roberts, believed that the pro- 
cedure recommended was premature. 
The Commission’s Statute was still 
in the experimental stage, and the 
Sixth Committee should wait before 
undertaking a task for which it was 
not yet properly equipped. On the 
other hand, the Norwegian repre- 
sentative maintained that the special 
studies envisaged in Article 17 must 
not keep the Commission from pur- 
suing its main task. 

The Soviet amendment, put to the 
vote, was defeated by 26 votes to 6, 
with 10 abstentions. The United 
Kingdom proposal was then ap- 
proved, by 36 votes to 7, with 2 
abstentions. 


Length of Term 


A draft resolution submitted jointly 
by Cuba, Chile, Egypt, Iran, and 
Turkey, proposed that Article 10 of 
the Commission’s Statute be amended 
by the substitution of five for three 
years, to be applicable to the terms 
of members elected in 1948. 

Mr. Morozov, in opposing the pro- 
posal, pointed out that members of 
the Commission were eligible for 
immediate re-election. The Assembly 
could re-elect those members it felt 
were most useful, and there was no 
need to revise the Statute. Opposition 
was also expressed by the French 
representative, who stated that prac- 
tically all the Commission’s projects 
were of a long-term nature. The 
same problem might arise in the 
future, even if the present members’ 
terms were extended. Any extension 
should be on a permanent basis by 
an appropriate amendment in the 
Statute. 

On the other hand, it was pointed 
out by Enrique Canas-Flores, of 
Chile and other representatives spon- 
soring the joint proposal, that the 
quality of the Commission’s work 
depended upon its continuity and the 
opportunity for thorough research 
by its members. 

In any case, said Milan Bartos, of 
Yugoslavia, it was particularly im- 
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portant that rapporteurs entrusted 
with the study of special subjects 
should not change. 

Jacob Robinson, of Israel, sug- 
gested that the terms of present 
members not be changed, but that 
new members be elected for a five- 
year term. 

Belgium then offered an amend- 
ment to the joint draft resolution, 


making the extension subject to any 
modifications which the Assembly 
might make in the Commission’s 
Statute and without prejudice to such 
modifications. This was accepted by 
the sponsors, and the proposal was 
approved by a vote of 37 to 8, with 
2 abstentions. 

This completed consideration of 
Part I of the Commission’s report. 


II. Availability of Sources of Law 


HE Secretary-General would be 

invited to consider and report 
on several recommendations of the 
International Law Commission for 
making the evidence of customary in- 
ternational law more readily avail- 
able. This is the effect of a draft 
resolution adopted by the Sixth 
(Legal) Committee. 

The proposal, jointly presented by 
Israel, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, was approved on 
November 2 by a vote of 41 to none, 
with 2 abstentions. 

Specifically, the draft resolution 
recommended that the General As- 
sembly invite the Secretary-General, 
in preparing his future work pro- 
gram in this field, to consider par- 
agraphs 90, 91 and 93, of the Com- 
mission’s report in the light of the 
discussion and suggestions of the 
Sixth Committee. These paragraphs 
concern distribution and publication 
by the United Nations and Member 
governments of several specific com- 
pilations and reports [see box.] 


Representatives’ Objections 


Several of the representatives, in 
the course of the discussion, dis- 
agreed with some of the statements 
made by the Commission in Part II 
of its report. 

Dr. G. Swaroop Pathak, of India, 
said he did not agree with the views 
set forth in paragraphs 30 and 54 
of the report. 

Paragraph 30 notes that the Com- 
mission’s Statute includes judicial 
decisions on questions of interna- 
tional law among the evidences of 
customary international law; the 
Statute of the International Court, 
On the other hand, refers to judicial 
decisions and international custom 
in different paragraphs. 

Paragraph 54 states the Com- 
mission’s conclusion that “the deci- 
sions of the national courts of a 
state are of value as evidence of that 
state’s practices, even if they do not 
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otherwise serve as evidence of cus- 
tomary international law.” 

Dr. Pathak maintained that inter- 
national custom should not be con- 
fused with customary international 
law, nor did the words “international 
custom” in the pertinent article of 
the Court’s Statute mean customary 
international law. International and 
national courts, he said, based their 
decisions, among other evidence, on 
treaties, rules of customary interna- 
tional law, and the general principles 
of law recognized by civilized na- 
tions. Judicial decisions, he con- 
cluded, should be regarded as evi- 
dence of customary international 
law. 

The representative of South 
Africa, A. A. Roberts, supported this 
position. Charles Chaumont, of 
France, thought that the Commis- 
sion’s conclusion arose from a mis- 
understanding. In the French text of 
the Court’s Statue (Article 38) the 
words moyen auxiliaire, being in the 
singular, referred to “doctrine” only, 
and not to decisions judiciaires. There 
was no inconsistency, therefore, be- 
tween the two Statutes, and Mr. 
Chaumont hoped the Assembly 
would not accept paragraph 30. 

Later in the debate, Assistant Sec- 
retary-General Ivan S. Kerno, of the 
Legal Department, pointed out that 
the important and controversial ques- 
tion of what was customary interna- 
tional law had been considered by 
the Commission. But, for the pur- 
poses of this report, the Commis- 
sion had decided that no definition 
was necessary. 

Mr. Chaumont went on to say 
that the Commission’s view, as ex- 
pressed in paragraph 76, that the 
opinions of legal advisers were neces- 
sarily directed to the implementation 
of national policy, struck him as 
pessimistic and unjustified. Legal ad- 
visers in democratic countries gave 
their independent opinion, which 
governments could accept or reject. 
These opinions, given for the in- 


ternal use of governments, were, 
however, seldom published. 

Dr. M. F. Maurtua, of Peru, also 
felt that the Commission’s opinion 
was inaccurate. Many states, he 

said, based their 
international pol- 
icy on the opin- 
ions of their legal 
advisers, “which 
were always valu- 
able and objec- 
tive in character.” 
John Maktos, 
ofthe United 
States, agreed that 
the criticism was 
unjustified and 
, added that those 

Mr. John Maktos who consulted 
legal advisers should be able to ap- 
preciate their advice for what it 
was worth. The Brazilian repre- 
sentative also thought that the re- 
mark was “unjustified comment.” 


Israeli Analysis 


Dr. Jacob Robinson, of Israel, at 
the outset of a detailed analysis, 
doubted the advisability of assign- 
ing work of this kind to the Inter- 
national Law Commission, which 
had devoted only one meeting and 
“a rather superficial discussion” to 
the subject. 

Turning to paragraphs 28 to 32 
(Scope of Customary International 
Law), he demurred to the statement 
in paragraph 29 that “even multi- 
partite conventions signed but not 
brought into force are frequently re- 
garded as having value as evidence 
of customary international law.” He 
considered that this and another 
“sweeping statement” in the para- 
graph had “dangerous implications.” 

Dr. Robinson made several sug- 
gestions and criticisms. He pointed 
out that the League of Nations Treaty 
Series was incom- 
plete, the most 
important omis- 
sion being the 
series of Peace 
Treaties of 1919. 
Furthermore, the 
index of the 
League Series was 
not altogether sat- 
isfactory. 

On paragraph 
76, he agreed with 
the French repre- 
sentative “that the 
statement regarding the value of 
opinions of national legal advisers 
was somewhat unfortunate.” What 


Dr. Jacob Robinson 
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was needed was discrimination in 
choosing only those opinions which 
had actually contributed to the de- 
velopment of customary interna- 
tional law. Further, any compilation 
of such opinions should be accom- 
panied by a full description of the 
problem to which they related. 

In conclusion, Dr. Robinson men- 
tioned eight methods of amplifying 
the Commission’s recommendations. 
He suggested, for instance, that com- 
plete sets of publications of the 
League of Nations and the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice be 
sent On request to United Nations 
Members who had not been mem- 
bers of the League. He also sug- 
gested publication of an additional 
volume of the League of Nations 
Treaty Series, to include the Peace 
Treaties of 1919; and consideration 
of a Secretariat first series — as an 
experiment — of the Secretariat’s 
legal opinions. 


Further Study Required 


For the Soviet Union, P. D. Moro- 
zov stated that in Part II of its re- 
port, the International Law Com- 
mission had attempted not only to 
deal with but also to solve extremely 


complex questions of international 
law which, in his opinion, required 
further study. Criticisms on that 


part were, he commented, well- 
founded. Moreover, he thought that 
the Commission in its approach to 
the work, had gone beyond the pro- 
visions of its Statute. 


These criticisms, said Jean Spiro- 
poulos, of Greece, related to certain 
theoretical considerations contained 
in the report. But, he suggested, the 
Committee’s task was not to approve 
every paragraph of the report of a 
scientific organ of the United Na- 
tions, but to consider the con- 
clusions. 

Some apparent inconsistencies in 
the report, said Gilberto Amado, of 
Brazil, could be ascribed to the Com- 
mission’s heavy agenda and its con- 
centration on the fundamental ques- 
tions of law referred to it by the 
Assembly. The report was a working 
document. It offered several sugges- 
tions for making the evidence of cus- 
tomary international law more 
readily available. The Sixth Com- 
mittee could select those projects 
which it felt should be carried out 
and which would produce early re- 
sults. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


In paragraphs 90, 91, and 93 of 
Part II of its Report, the Interna- 
tional Law Commission recom- 
mended the following action: 

1. That the widest possible dis- 
tribution be made of publications re- 
lated to international law issued by 
United Nations organs and that, to 
this end, the prices of such publica- 
tions be as low as consistent with 
budgetary limitations. It empha- 
sized, in this connection, the Reports 
and other publications of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, the United 
Nations Treaty Series, and the Re- 
ports of International Arbitral 
Awards. The Commission attached 
special importance to the continu- 
ance of the present language system 
of the United Nations Treaty Series 
(reproduction of original text with 
translations) and recommended that 
the texts of international instru- 
ments registered with, or filed and 
recorded by, the Secretariat be 
promptly publicized. 

2. That the General Assembly 
authorize the Secretary-General to 
prepare, issue, and distribute as 
widely as possible: a) a Juridical 
Yearbook; b) a Legislative Series; 
c) a collection of the constitutions 
of all states; d) a list of publications 
issued by the governments of all 
states containing the texts of treaties 
they have concluded; e) a consoli- 
dated index of the League of Na- 
tions Treaty Series; f) occasional 
index volumes of the United 
Nations Treaty Series; g) a réper- 
toire of the practice of the United 
Nations organization with regard to 
questions of international law; and 
h) additional series of the Reports 
of International Arbitral Awards. 

That the General Assembly 
urge upon governments the desir- 
ability of publishing digests of their 
diplomatic correspondence and other 
or relating to international 
aw. 


At this stage, Dr. Kerno reported 
on the compilations so far author- 
ized by the Assembly and on which 
work was already in progress. A 
Juridical Yearbook had been con- 
sidered by the Legal Department, and 
a sum for that purpose set aside in 
the preliminary budget estimates for 
1951. The proposed Legislative Se- 
ries represented a very ambitious 
program, but compilations of na- 
tional legislation, on a smaller scale, 
were already being prepared. Fur- 
ther, there were private collections 
of the constitutions of all states. In- 
dex volumes were being brought out 
by the Secretariat for every fifteen 


volumes of treaties, and provision 
for this was already made in the 
budget. Notes on questions of inter- 
national law arising from the Char- 
ter were being prepared, within the 
existing budget. A general répertoire 
of United Nations practice was a 
tremendous undertaking which would 
involve a great deal of work and 
expense. Reports of International 
Arbitral Awards, first published by 
the Registry of the International 
Court of Justice, was being con- 
tinued by the Secretariat which 
hoped to publish the fourth and fifth 
volumes in the near future. 


Proposal Submitted 


In submitting the draft resolution, 
Mr. Maktos said its main point was 
that the Assembly should be able to 
take a decision at its next session 
after studying the preparatory work 
by the Secretariat. In supporting the 
proposal, Adolphe van Glabbeke, of 
Belgium, pointed out that, according 
to Dr. Kerno’s statement, much of 
the work was already being carried 
out within the budget allocations of 
the Legal Department. The Com- 
mittee could only ask that the Sec- 
retary-General consider the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. 


None of the representatives op- 
posed the draft resolution. Some— 
notably South Africa and_ the 
U.S.S.R. — considered the recom- 
mendations too broad, but they ac- 
cepted the joint proposal because it 
took no actual decision on the meas- 
ures recommended by the Interna- 
tional Law Commission, 


Milan Bartos, of Yugoslavia, said 
that no real international co-opera- 
tion was possible without sufficient 
information on 
all aspects of in- 
ternational activ- 
ity. 

It was unsatis- 
factory to leave 
the work of pub- 
lishing documents 
of customary in- 
ternational law to 
the states them- 
selves; there were 
states which re- 
ian Mahan @ fused to publish 

such documents. 
An international service operating 
under the United Nations should 
undertake the publication. Mr. Bar- 
tos regretted — he was supported 
in this by the French representative 
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— that the recommendation for a 
convention concerning the general 
exchange of official publications re- 
lating to international law and inter- 
national relations had not been con- 
sidered. He also favored the recom- 
mendation that the Registry of the 
International Court publish oc- 


casional digests of the Court’s Re- 
ports, 

The Chairman then put the joint 
proposal to the vote, and its adop- 
tion, by the vote of 41—0, with 2 
abstentions, concluded consideration 
of Part II of the International 
Law Commission’s Report. 


Assembly Approves Work on 


Four Administrative Issues 


ERMANENT financial regula- 

tions, a United Nations Postal 
Administration (see page 611), a 
loan to the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, compensation to United 
Nations representatives in case of in- 
jury or death, and non-Member as- 
sessments for the Permanent Central 
Opium Board were all approved by 
the General Assembly on November 
16. 

These items, voted earlier by the 
Fifth (Administrative and Budget- 
ary) Committee, were approved by 
the Assembly without a dissenting 
vote. 


Permanent Financial Regulations 


The Permanent Financial Regula- 
tions, which replace the provisional 
regulations adopted by the Assembly 
in 1947, comprise fifteen articles. 
They were proposed by the Secre- 
tary-General and amended by the 
Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions. 

In the interest of co-ordination, 
the regulations have been drafted 
with a view to uniformity in finan- 
cial practices between the United 
Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies. The heads of the agencies will 
present the draft regulations to the 
appropriate bodies of their respec- 
tive organizations. 


Loan to FAO 


By a vote of 48 to none, with 6 
abstentions, the Assembly approved 
a loan of $800,000 to FAO from 
the Working Capital Fund. The sum 
was requested to finance partially the 
transfer of FAO headquarters from 
Washington to Rome, early in 1951. 
In reporting on the FAO request 
to the Fifth Committee, the Advis- 
ory Committee observed that, though 
it had previously recommended that 
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loans to speciaiized agencies be re- 
payable in two years, the excep- 
tional circumstances of the FAO re- 
quest warranted the granting of two 
additional years for repayment. FAO 
must pay interest on any portion 
outstanding after two years. 


Compensation for Injury 


Compensation will now be paid to 
members of commissions, commit- 
tees, or similar bodies in case of 
injury or death in the service of the 
United Nations. The resolution ap- 
proved the basic points of the com- 
pensation plan proposed by the Ad- 
visory Committee. 


Under this plan, compensation 


will be paid only to members of 
these bodies who receive subsistence 
allowances from the United Nations. 
According to the Advisory Commit- 
tee, payment will be made without 
regard to fault in case of service- 
connected death, injury, or other dis- 
ability, except when due to wilful in- 
tent of a commission member. Maxi- 
mum compensation will be $25,000, 
to be awarded in case of death or 
total disability. 


Contributions to Opium Board 


A method of assessing non-Mem- 
bers of the United Nations which are 
signatories of international instru- 
ments relating to the control of nar- 
cotic drugs, for their share of Unit- 
ed Nations expenses resulting from 
those instruments, was approved 
unanimously. 


The assessment is to be on the 
same basis as that followed in de- 
termining contributions of non-Mem- 
bers parties to the International 
Court of Justice. Ability to pay is 
the main criterion. The assessment 
will be used primarily to meet the 
costs of meetings and of the secre- 
tariat of the Permanent Central 
Opium Board. 


RESOLUTION ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A PERMANENT 
COMMISSION OF GOOD OFFICES ADOPTED BY THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON NOVEMBER 17, 1950 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


MINDFUL of the provision in Ar- 
ticle 33 of the Charter that the par- 
ties to any dispute, the continuance 
of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security, shall, first of all, seek 
a solution by negotiation, inquiry, 
mediation, conciliation, arbitration, 
judicial settlement, resort to regional 
agencies or arrangements, or other 
peaceful means of their own choice. 


RECALLING that in General As- 
sembly resolution 295 (IV) the In- 
terim Committee of the General As- 
sembly is charged to consider syste- 
matically the further implementation 
of Article 11 (paragraph 1) relating 
to the general principles of co-oper- 
ation in the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security and of that 
part of Article 13 (paragraph 1 a) 
which deals with the promotion of 
international co-operation in the po- 
litical field, 


CONSIDERING that the Interim 
Committee of the General Assembly 
has already begun to study the ques- 
tion of the establishment of a per- 
manent conciliation organ like that 
proposed by Yugoslavia (A/1401), 


CONSIDERING that the study of this 
question is important and urgent, 


1. Deciwes to refer to the In- 
terim Committee item 73 of the 
agenda of the present session (Es- 
tablishment of a Permanent Com- 
mission of Good Offices); 


2. RECOMMENDS to the Interim 
Committee, in continuing its syste- 
matic examination of machinery for 
the pacific settlement of disputes, to 
study this item in connection with 
the question of the establishment of 
a permanent organ of conciliation 
and taking into account the proposal 
introduced by Yugoslavia pursuant 
to item 73 and the discussions of the 
fifth session of the General Assem- 
bly on that item. 





Penal Commission To Be 
Integrated into Secretariat 


NTEGRATION of the Internation- 
al Penal and Penitentiary Com- 

mission within the United Nations 
has been approved by the Joint Sec- 
ond and Third Committee meeting 
with the Fifth Committee. The in- 
tegration, already approved by the 
Economic and Social Council and 
planned in detail by the Secretary- 
General in consultation with Com- 
mission representatives, was voted on 
November 4 by 37 for, 4 against, 
with 1 abstention. 

The prevention of crime and treat- 
ment of offenders — principal field 
of the International Penal and Peni- 
tentiary Commission — had, in 1946, 
been assigned by the Economic and 
Social Council to its Social Com- 
mission. Two years later, the Coun- 
cil decided that the United Nations 
should take the initiative in this field 
and, from that time on, the work 
of the ppc became a duplication of 
the Council’s work. The Social Com- 


mission therefore recommended in- 
tegration of the IpPpc within the 


Secretariat, and the Council ap- 
proved this during its ninth session 
in 1949. 

Acting on the Council’s resolu- 
tion, the Secretary-General conferred 
with IPPC representatives in June 
1950. He had already asked for the 
comments of the 68 governments 
which were members of either the 
United Nations or the Commission; 
of the 26 members of the 1PppPc, eigh- 
teen are also United Nations Mem- 
bers. 

At its most recent session, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council approved 
the draft plan of integration 
presented by the Secretary-General 
and submitted a draft resolution to 
the General Assembly. Its main 
points were: approval of the draft 
plan taking note of iPpc’s decision 
to place its residual assets in a trust 
fund to be used for purposes con- 
sistent with the Commission’s work, 
and also noting that the United Na- 
tions will not be responsible for 
IPPC liabilities; expressing apprecia- 
tion of the Commission’s gift of its 
library and archives to the United 
Nations; and authorizing the Secre- 
tary-General to arrange for the 
transfer of functions and library to 
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the United Nations before Decem- 
ber 31, 1951. 

Under the draft plan, all United 
Nations Members, 1ppc members, 
and any other states designated by 
the Economic and Social Council 
would be invited to name one or 
more representatives, experts in the 
field, to serve as individual cor- 
respondents with the Department of 
Social Affairs. They would also meet 
as United Nations Consultative 
Groups in their field The groups 
would submit names, from among 
their members, and from them the 
Secretary-General would select a 
small international ad hoc Advisory 
Committee of Experts, to meet an- 
nually at Headquarters. Expenses of 
ad hoc Committee meetings would 
be borne by the United Nations; ex- 
penses of other expert groups would 
be paid by their respective govern- 
ments. 


Committee Discussion 


Emphatic opposition to the trans- 
fer was expressed by Amazasp A. 
Arutiunian, of the U.S.S.R. The 
activities of the IPPC were purely sci- 
entific, he argued. There were many 
institutions concerned with the study 
of particular problems, and _ the 
United Nations must not be trans- 
formed into a “scientific research 
centre” by creating a precedent. 

Moreover, continued Mr. Aruti- 
unian, questions of penal law were 
within the domestic jurisdiction of 
states. He cited the federal republics 
of the Soviet Union and the United 
States as examples of state, rather 
than federal, control of penal law. 
Referring questions of penal law to 
an international organization such as 
the United Nations might encourage 
intervention in internal jurisdiction. 

Lastly, concluded Mr. Arutiunian, 
since the advisory group which was 
to assume IPPc’s function would in- 
clude non-Members of the United 
Nations, the group would occupy a 
privileged status. 

Disagreeing with this position, 
Lord Crook, of the United Kingdom, 
pointed out that the planned in- 
tegration was the result of prolonged 
negotiation and questions studied by 


the 1pPpc lent themselves particularly 
well to international action. If cer- 
tain states, he said, did not wish to 
furnish information on the subject, 
that was their affair. 

Supporting Lord Crook, the Bel- 
gian representative, Jules Woul- 
broun, observed that, to avoid the 
problem of a privileged status, the 
Secretariat had taken care to em- 
phasize the character of the new 
body as a group of experts. The sum 
involved, on the part of the United 
Nations, was a very small one, and 
Mr. Woulbroun hoped that the As- 
sembly “would seize the opportunity 
to simplify the network of interna- 
tional organizations.” 

This was no simplification, replied 
Mr. Arutiunian, according to the 
proposed schedule of meetings. The 
only difference would be that the 
costs would be borne by all United 
Nations Members. 

A detailed explanation by the Sec- 
retariat was then presented. The 
total additional cost would average 
about $12,000 a year. And the small- 
ness of the amount was explained 
by the fact that the plan did not 
alter the character of existing United 
Nations programs in the field. 

Why, asked James Plimsoll, of 
Australia, should penal and peni- 
tentiary matters require a standing 
committee, and thus be singled out 
from among all other social ques- 
tions within the competence of the 
United Nations? 


The United Nations was already 
deeply involved in this field, stated 
John J. Sparkman, of the United 
States. He listed the activities and 
work of the Social Commission in 
crime and treatment of offenders 
since 1946. It seemed only wise, in 
view of that program, to integrate 
IPPC work within the United Nations. 

Several representatives raised the 
point of freedom of action of the 
United Nations. Canada felt that 
the proposed integration should be 
accepted only on the firm under- 
standing that the final authority 
would rest with the United Nations, 
and that the integration would be 
reviewed in the light of experience. 
The Secretary-General’s representa- 
tive commented that the plan was no 
rigid contract, and alterations could 
always be made by the Assembly. 


The draft resolution was then put 
to the vote and approved by 37 votes 
to 4, with 1 abstention. 
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PERSONALITIES 
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Delegation Chairmen 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


R. VIRGILIO DIAZ _ OR- 
D DONEZ, the 55-year-old chair- 
man of the Dominican Republic’s 
delegation to the 
fifth Session of 
the General As- 
sembly, is also his 
country’s Secre- 
tary of State for 
External Rela- 
tions, a position 
which he first oc- 
cupied in 1948. 
p A lawyer and for- 
s mer President of 
the University of 

a Santo Domingo, 
he was appointed Minister of Justice 
and Public Education in 1938. 

Five years later, he became his 
country’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Cuba, 
after which in 1948, he represented 
his country in the same capacity in 
Peru. 

He is also the author of a novel 
and several volumes of poetry. He 
was born in Santo Domingo. 





POLAND 


TEFAN WIERBLOWSKI, chair- 
man of the Polish delegation to 
the fourth and fifth sessions of 
the General As- 
sembly, has beer 
Secretary-Genera — 
of the Polish Min 
istry of Foreign 
Affairs since 1948. 
Earlier, he was Po- 
land’s Ministerg 
Plenipotentiary in 
Prague from 1945 
to 1947, and then 
Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia. 
He entered Po- 
land’s diplomatic service after serv- 
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ing as Under-Secretary of State in 
the Ministry of Propaganda and In- 
formation, to which post he was 
appointed in 1945. 

Until the war he was a jour- 
nalist, taking an active part in 
the political activities of workers’ 
parties and organizations in Poland. 
He received his university educa- 
tion in France, where he took his 
degree in engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Caen. 

In 1946 he was Vice-Chairman 
of the Polish delegation at the Paris 
Peace Conference, and in 1947, led 
the Polish delegation to the UNESCO 
Conference in Mexico City. 

A member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Unified Polish Work- 
ers’ Party, Mr. Wierblowski was 
born in Warsaw in 1904. 


AUSTRALIA 


ERCY CLAUDE SPENDER, 
Australia’s Minister of State for 
External Affairs and External Terri- 
tories and Chair- 









after a 
brilliant academic 
career. Born in 
1897, he became 
a King’s Counsel 
at the age of 36. 

Four years later, he entered Aus- 
tralian politics, and in 1940 was 
given Ministerial rank as Acting Fed- 
eral Treasurer. He later became 
Vice-President of the Executive 
Council. In 1940 he took over the 
post of Minister for the Army and 
held this position until October of 
1941, when there was a change in 
government. However, he remained 
a member of the Advisory War 
Council. 

Always keenly interested in mat- 
ters of foreign policy, Mr. Spender 
was appointed Minister for External 
Affairs with the return last year of 
the Menzies Government. In Jan- 
uary 1950, at the Colombo Confer- 
ence of British Commonwealth 
Ministers he initiated what has be- 
come known as the “Spender Plan” 
for economic aid by Commonwealth 
countries to South and South-East 
Asia. This resulted in the creation 
of a Special Consultative Committee 
for arranging aid to these areas. 





BURMA 


HE Chairman of the Burmese 

delegation to the present session 
of the General Assembly, Myanaung 
U Tin, is Burma’s 
Minister of Health 
and Local Gov- 
ernment. Before 
he assumed this 
post he was Par- 
liamentary Secre- 
tary to the Prime 
Minister and Min- 
ister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

After complet- 
ing his studies at 
the Universities of 
Rangoon and London, he entered the 
Indian Civil Service but left this 
service in 1936, for journalism and 
politics. Eleven years later, he was 
elected to the Constituent Assembly 
of Burma, and subsequently became 
a Member of Parliament. 

Born in Burma on February 3, 
1905, he has represented his coun- 
try at several international confer- 
ences and also at the 1948 and 1949 
sessions of the General Assembly. 





UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


HE Chairman of the South 

Africa delegation, Dr. Theo- 
philus Ebenhaezar Dénges, had a 
distinguished aca- 
demic and legal 
career, before be- 
coming a Mem- 
ber of Parliament 
in 1941. He is now 
South Africa’s 
Minister of the 
Interior. 

Mr. D6nges 
studied at the 
University of Stel- 
lenbosch, and at 
the University of 
London, where he obtained a doc- 
torate in law in 1925. 


On his return to South Africa 
from his studies abroad, he became 
a journalist until July 1927, when he 
began practising as an advocate. Dr. 
Donges is one of the few South 
African lawyers who has appeared 
before the Privy Council. He is 
also the author of many important 
legal studies. 

He was born on March 8, 1898, 
at Klerksdorp, Transvaal, South 
Africa. 
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United Nations Broadcasting System 
Planned to Begin Service in May 1951 


PLAN for United Nations 
radio broadcasting facilities, to 
be owned and operated by the or- 
ganization, was presented in a re- 
port to the General Assembly by the 
Secretary-General on October 26. 
The present plan is a modification 
of a telecommunications system pro- 
posed in 1947 by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on United Nations Telecom- 
munications. This plan, according 
to a recommendation approved by 
the Assembly during its first session, 
envisaged in detail a world-wide 
communications system, including 
United Nations “radio-broadcasting 
station or stations with the necessary 
wavelengths, both for the communi- 
cation with Members and _ with 
branch offices, and for the origina- 
tion of United Nations programs.” 
The Secretary-General’s report 
rules out this system because of 
cost; he points out that the network 
which would have cost $9,000,000 
in 1947 would today cost about 
$16,000,000. Moreover, he adds, the 
shortwave spectrum is now so crowd- 
ed that it would be impossible to ob- 
tain the necessary frequencies for 
the facilities outlined. 


Minimal Facilities 


The present plan calls for the con- 
struction by the United Nations of 
minimal facilities, to be used for 
services of special priority and serv- 
ices to areas which cannot be ef- 
fectively or appropriately served by 
available national facilities. 

The report proposes construction 
of a 200-kilowatt transmitter in the 
New York area with antennas beam- 
ed on Europe, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

Since it is impossible to reach all 
parts of the world with transmitters 
located near Headquarters, a relay 
point is necessary, preferably in 
North Africa. At this point, two 
50-kilowatt transmitters would be 
constructed with antennas directed at 
South Africa, Europe, the Middle 
East, and Asia. 

To minimize costs, it is proposed 
that these facilities be operated by 
an outside contractor under a main- 
tenance and service contract. 

The Secretary-General estimates 
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that 50 per cent of the present 
United Nations broadcasting sched- 
ule could be accommodated by these 
facilities, and the installations could 
also be used as an emergency com- 
munications system to link Head- 
quarters with missions in the field. 

The cost of the plan is estimated 
at $1,983,000, and the Secretary- 
General asks authorization to explore 
the possibilities of implementing the 
plan through voluntary contributions 
or donations. 

The plan, he states, conforms to 
all telecommunications provisions of 
the Headquarters Agreement with the 
United States and, in his opinion, 
in terms of efficiency would be com- 
parable “to the best in the world 
today.” Mr. Lie places the annual 
operating costs in 1953 at $61,000 
and in later years at $96,000. The 
latter amount however, he states, 
would be offset by reductions in the 
cost of leased transmitting facilities. 

The Secretary-General calls the 
Assembly’s attention to the fact that 
the United Nations has, for nearly 
four years, been entirely dependent 
on one or two Member states for 
most of the necessary broadcasting 
facilities, at the expense of the na- 
tional requirements of the countries 
concerned. While he expects that the 
United Nations will be able to con- 
tinue to lease some of these facil- 
ities, “it has become evident that the 
organization cannot continue to de- 
pend on one or two Member states” 
to provide all frequencies required. 

If, therefore, he continues, the 
United Nations broadcasting services 
are to be maintained at their present 
levels, the organization “is obliged 
to make use of its own frequencies.” 
Furthermore, he states, the longer 
the organization delays exercising 
its frequency claims, the more dif- 
ficult it will become to assert these 
in practice. 


Allocation of Wavelengths 


The report points out that the 
United Nations Secretariat has, since 
1947, been a special member of 
the International Telecommunication 
Union, with all rights and obliga- 
tions except the right to vote. The 
United Nations has, therefore, been 


able to participate in all ITU meet- 
ings concerned with international 
broadcast frequencies. 

Frequencies will be made available 
to the United Nations as a result 
of an agreement in 1947 between 
the United Nations and the Swiss 
Federal Government on the transfer 
of the rights and the use of certain 
frequencies used formerly by the 
League of Nations for its radio serv- 
ices. In April 1947, the Bureau of 
ITU was informed of this agreement 
and was asked to reserve the former 
League of Nations wavelengths for 
use by the United Nations. 

The agreement envisages the trans- 
fer of six international high-fre- 
quency wavelengths with exclusive 
rights and six others with subsidiary 
ones or joint priority. Joint priority 
means that the United Nations will 
share the wavelength with the Swiss 
Government and other member na- 
tions of the International Telecom- 
munication Union. The modified re- 
quirements, however, do not envis- 
age the necessity of using all these 
frequencies. 

A detailed technical study is now 
under way, the Secretary-General 
concludes his report, to determine 
what portion of United Nations 
broadcast schedules can be continued 
on national frequencies and what 
portion can be continued only by 
making use of frequencies registered 
in the name of the United Nations. 
It is the intention to make use of 
United Nations frequencies, where 
necessary, as of May 1, 1951. 


Mecca Pilgrimage 
Free of Epidemics 


As a result of international medi- 
cal and sanitary measures promoted 
by the World Health Organization, 
the Mecca Pilgrimage of 1950 was 
declared free from epidemic dis- 
eases and thus cleared of a tradi- 
tional danger among the pilgrims. 

The Public Health Department of 
Saudi Arabia cabled wuHo that of the 
500,000 travelers to Mecca, fewer 
than 120 had died. These deaths 
were caused by sunstroke, general 
debility, or old age. No case of epi- 
demic disease was ascertained. 
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FROM EAST SIDE New York the reflecton of autumn sunlight on the new Secretariat Building. 


Delegations Building Plan 


Asked by Fifth Committee 


HE Secretary-General would be 

requested to submit tentative 
plans, including methods of financ- 
ing, for a Delegations Building to be 
located at the north end of the Per- 
manent Headquarters site, according 
to a draft resolution unanimously ap- 
proved by the Fifth (Administrative 
and Budgetary) Committee on No- 
vember 14. The building was in- 
cluded in the original Headquarters 
plan. 

The draft resolution, presented by 
the Secretary-General, also would 
continue the Headquarters Advisory 
Committee. 

A Cuban amendment, which con- 
cerned the submission of plans and 
methods of financing of the Delega- 
tions Building, was adopted by a 
separate vote, 26 to 0, with 17 
abstentions. 

On the same day, the Committee 
approved the provisional sum of 
$400,000 under the budget estimates 
concerning transfer to Permanent 
Headquarters. This sum was recom- 
mended by the Advisory Committee 
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on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions. It provides also for re- 
taining certain facilities at Lake Suc- 
cess until June 30, 1951—including 
part of the administration building 
and central office area to accommo- 
date and service meetings of the 
Trusteeship Council, the Security 
Council, the Interim Committee, 
and, if necessary, any special session 
of the General Assembly. 

In submitting his amendment, J. 
M. Ribas, of Cuba, commented on 
the need of delegations for adequate 
accommodations near Headquarters. 
Financing the building might be 
done through a loan, which could be 
paid off with funds received from 
the rental of space in the new build- 
ing. 

Speaking generally on the report 
on the Headquarters, Byron Price, 
Assistant Secretary-General for Ad- 
ministrative and Financial Services, 
noted that building costs had risen 
over 20 per cent in the New York 
area since the start of construction. 
In view of the requirements of the 


United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund and the 
Technical Assistance Administration, 
it would be necessary to finish three 
floors of the Secretariat Building 
which were originally scheduled to 
be left unfinished at this time. This 
would cost approximately $360,000 
and he added that it was now appar- 
ent that it would not be possible to 
complete the entire project within 
the allotted $65,000,000. 

However, said Mr. Price, the Sec- 
retary-General did not believe that 
the extra funds needed would be 
very large and, in any case, he 
would not now request such funds 
but would wait until the next session 
of the Assembly when the needs 
would be more apparent and precise. 

Several criticisms of the report 
were made by W. H. J. van Asch 
van Wijck, of the Netherlands. He 
did not think that the Secretariat 
cafeteria, designed to seat 400, was 
large enough. Members of delega- 
tions and the Secretariat should be 
able to take their meals in peace and 
quiet in adequate restaurants. Fur- 
ther, it was apparently intended to 
make Secretariat members pay for 
garaging their cars. He could not be- 
lieve such a step was being seriously 
contemplated, and he would vigor- 
ously oppose it. 

In answer, Wallace K. Harrison, 
Director of Headquarters Planning, 
stated that the number of persons 
who would use the restaurants was 
not known. Many staff and delega- 
tion members would probably take 
their meals outside, and it might be 
possible to increase the accommoda- 
tions. As for the second query, it 
had always been understood that 
there would be a charge for parking 
vehicles in the Headquarters garage. 

With respect to costs, Mr. Har- 
rison told the Commitee that if the 
Headquarters project were to be 
started today, the buildings could not 
be completed for less than $100,- 
000,000 in view of the scarcity of 
materials and the shortage of man- 
power. He added that all preliminary 
work on the design of a Delegations 
Building had been completed by the 
original Board of Design. It was very 
close to the design of the Secretariat 
Building. The cost of carrying for- 
ward this plan to meet present re- 
quirements, he said, would be very 
small and could be carried out by 
existing staff. 

The draft resolution was then put 
to vote and carried unanimously. 


(See following page.) 
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Permanent Headquarters 
from the Air 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: 42nd St., New York, with the Library (old ‘‘Manhattan Building’) near the First 
Avenue intersection; the Secretariat office building with (foreground) the Meeting Hall area, construction 
of which is now well advanced; beyond, work goes forward on the General Assembly auditorium. Area 
on the extreme right, to the south of the 47th Street boundary of the site, is where the projected 
building to house delegations would be located. The entire length of the East River Drive along the 
margin of the Headquarters area from 42nd Street to 47th Street now has been roofed with steel and 


concrete. Where the Meeting Hall area does not reach to the river, much of this space will be land- 


scaped. 


Along First Avenue, work on building a tunnel for through traffic is to begin shortly while 
ramps to and from the river drive are already under construction. 
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Recommendations for Settling 
Outstanding Palestine Issues 








Security Council Wants Complaints Handled Through Established Procedures 


HE Security Council has called 

upon Egypt, Israel, and Jordan 
to settle the complaints which have 
been before the Council through the 
procedures provided in the armis- 
tice agreements. 

In a resolution to this effect 
adopted on November 17, the Coun- 
cil also asked the Mixed Armistice 
Commission to give urgent attention 
to Egypt’s complaint on the ex- 
pulsion of Palestine Arabs; called 
upon the parties to give effect to 
commission decisions on repatriation 
of qualified Arabs; empowered the 
Chief of Staff of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization to make recom- 
mendations to the states concerned 
for controlling the movement of no- 
madic Arabs; and called upon the 
governments concerned not to take 
any action involving the transfer of 
persons across frontiers without prior 
consultation through the Mixed Ar- 
mistice Commissions. The resolution 
“took note” of Israel’s agreement to 
withdraw its armed forces from Bir 
Qattar. 

It then reminded the three Gov- 
ernments that the armistice agree- 
ments contemplate the return of 
permament peace to Palestine and 
urged them, and other states in the 
area, to take steps for settlement of 
all outstanding issues. Finally the 
Council arranged for a report on 
compliance with this resolution in 90 
days or earlier by the Chief of Staff 
of the Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion. (For the full text of the reso- 
lution, see page 627.) 


Meeting of November 6 


When he set out as Mediator, 
asked Dr. Yusuf Haikal, of Jordan, 
at the Council’s meeting on Novem- 
ber 6, did Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, for- 
mer acting mediator in Palestine con- 
sider that his mission was to estab- 
lish armistice lines or to alter politi- 
cal borders and place part of the ter- 
ritory of neighboring Arab states 
under Israel. 

Dr. Bunche answered that under 
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the Security Council’s resolution of 
November 16, 1948, the purpose 
was clearly to bring the parties to- 
gether in order to work out armistice 
lines. The armistice agreements took 
full account of this; the Israel-Jor- 
dan agreement, for instance, pro- 
vided that the demarcation lines 
were “without prejudice to future 
territorial settlements or boundary 
lines or to claims of either party 
relating thereto.” 

There was no discussion at Rhodes 
in his presence concerning any Jor- 
dan territory, Dr. Bunche said. How- 
ever, truce lines had to be drawn 
on the basis of the disposition of the 
opposing forces, and there were in- 
stances where territory of Jordan 
was involved. The truce map of 
August 10, 1948, showed the area 
involved in the present discussion as 
being in no-man’s land, except for 
the north-northwest tip, which was 
on the Israel side. At that time, this 
area was occupied by Iraqi forces 
which were east of the Yarmuk 


River; the Israel forces were west of 
the Jordan; the area in between had 
been declared by the truce supervis- 
ors and accepted by the opposing par- 
ties as a no-man’s land. 

Dr. Haikal then explained that the 
River Jordan cut the region into two 
parts, the eastern and the western. 
Could Dr. Bunche definitely state, 
he asked, whether there were any 
Israel soldiers or forces, or even 
civilians, to the east of the Jordan, 
from Lake Tiberias and as far as the 
Dead Sea. Dr. Bunche answered 
that he could not say whether the 
Israel forces were ever in that north- 
northwest tip, which, as shown on 
the truce map, was east of the Jor- 
dan, except that there must have 
been the supposition that there were 
opposing forces, or the line would 
not have been drawn. 

In answer to questions on the 
maps, Dr. Bunche said there were 
five maps annexed to the five official 
copies of the Rhodes agreement. 
These were distributed two to the 


Dr. Ralph J. Bunche and Major-General William E. Riley 
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parties, one to the Security Council, 
one to the Conciliation Commission, 
and one to the acting Mediator. In 
addition, the parties signed a sixth 
copy for the use of General Riley. 
The agreements were signed for Jor- 
dan by Colonel Ahmed Sudki Bey 
El Jundi, head of the delegation, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mohammed Bey 
Maayta, but the maps were signed 
only by Colonel El Jundi for Jordan 
and by Colonel Moshe Dayan for 
Israel. However, Dr. Bunche pointed 
out, the maps were cited explicitly 
in the agreement itself and there was 
no reservation in signing it. 


Shuneh Consultations 


During’ a break in the Rhodes 
negotiations, Dr. Bunche narrated, 
Israel and Jordan had joint negotia- 
tions at Shuneh, the winter palace 
of King Abdullah. The two delega- 
tions returned to Rhodes with what 
turned out to be identical memoranda 
of instructions and overlays “ap- 
parently traced from the basic map 
which had been worked out at 
Shuneh.” The instructions called for 
some revision in the draft agreement 
reached before the two delegations 
left for Shuneh. 


Immediately, Dr. Bunche went to 
work on the revising. Simultaneous- 
ly, the military observers worked on 
the overlays to prepare the official 
maps for the signing next day. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Conlin, of the United 
States, and Commandant Durre, of 
Belgium, together with Colonel El 
Jundi and other military members of 
his delegation, and Colonel Dayan 
and his assistants, worked for a good 
part of the night preparing the maps. 


“There is no doubt whatsoever 
that the signature attached to my 
copy of the official map,” Dr. Bunche 
added, “was signed by Colonel Jundi 
at about two o’clock on the morn- 
ing of Saturday, April 2, and I have 
examined this map carefully: it is 
entirely in order; there are no 
erasures On it. There is no basis, so 
far as I know, for questioning its 
authenticity in any way.” Dr. 
Bunche added that the maps were 
circulated around the table, examined 
by the signatory representatives, and 
duly signed. 

To Dr. Haikal’s question whether 
the territory occupied by Israel 
forces on August 28, 1950, was Jor- 
danian or Palestinian, Dr. Bunche re- 
plied: “I think there can be no ques- 
tion of the fact that the area com- 
plained of in your statement is ter- 
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ritory which is on the Jordan side 
of the Palestine-Jordan international 
boundary. I think no one questions 
that at all.” 


Signatures to the agreement, Dr. 
Bunche added, were without reserva- 
tion. They could be interpreted only 
as unqualified acceptance of the an- 
nexes including the map. 

Dr. Bunche said that he was not 
aware—and he did not know 
whether anybody at ‘Rhodes at that 
time on the Israeli delegation, on 
the Jordanian delegation, or on his 
own staff was aware—that in this 
One area part of Jordanian territory 
was in any way involved. His needs 
as Chairman of the negotiations were 
completely satisfied by the accept- 
ance without objection of the de- 
marcation line on the maps brought 
to him signed by the heads of the 
delegations. 


Agreement “Binding” 


“So I had to accept this, and I 
do now accept this as an unqualified 
acceptance of the agreement by rep- 
resentatives of the two Governments, 
fully qualified by their credentials to 
sign on behalf of their Governments, 
and therefore binding,” Dr. Bunche 
stated, 


In answer to another question, he 
added that “many strange things hap- 
pened at Rhodes, and I hesitate to 
say what might have surprised me.” 
But if a very large area had been 
given away by one side or the 
other, “I am inclined to think I 
would have asked to check with one 
side or the other whether they really 
meant what they were doing there.” 


In explanation of what might have 
happened in regard to this small 
piece of Jordan territory, he said 
that it was indispensable that the 
lines should cover the entire front; 
and a single armistice line had to 
replace the two truce lines. In such 
cases it sometimes happened that the 
military representatives of the parties 
drew a line down the middle of no- 
man’s land. This might have hap- 
pened when the military representa- 
tives—the two United Nations ob- 
servers and the two representatives 
and the assistants of the parties— 
got together that night to prepare the 
final maps. That would not mean 
that it was a mistake, unless, of 
course, the Jordanian representatives 
failed to note, because of the nature 
of the boundary there in connection 
with the Jordan River, that they 
were including on the western side 


of the armistice line some territory 
which was on the Jordanian side of 
the international frontier. 


There was no reference to Jordan 
territories in the discussions over 
which he presided. Whether the 
military experts had discussed the 
matter in the course of the map work 
Dr. Bunche did not know. But, ap- 
parently, there was no disagreement 
because a disagreement would have 
been brought to his notice. 


Dr. Haikal then pointed out that 
no international boundaries were 
delineated near the Yarmuk line. 


“As the disputed territory is west 
and south of the Jordan River and 
south of the Yarmuk River, the in- 
ternational boundary should follow 
the Jordan River and the Yarmuk 
River,” he said. “At that point which 
is part of Palestinian territory oc- 
cupied by Israel, there is no line 
to indicate the international bound- 
ary; that leads us to believe that the 
map showing the demarcation line 
does not indicate the international 
boundary between Jordan and Pal- 
estine.” 

This might be entirely true, Dr. 
Bunche agreed. 


No Doubt About Authenticity 


Did the United Nations recognize 
the map as an authentic and integral 
part of the agreement, asked Abba 
S. Eban, of Israel. Dr. Bunche said 
that he could not speak for the 
United Nations, but only as one who 
had presided at the negotiations. In 
this capacity, he had communicated 
the agreement and the map to the 
United Nations, and, on the basis 
of the action subsequently taken by 
the Security Council, he gathered 
that there was no question on the 
part of the Council that the agree- 
ment and annexed map _ were 
authentic in every way. 


In a further reply, Dr. Bunche 
said that there was no doubt that 
the disputed area did, according to 
the armistice maps and the truce 
map of August 1948, lie to the west 
of the Yarmuk. Mr. Eban thereupon 
drew the Council’s attention to the 
“crucial and decisive nature” of that 
reply. “Israel’s position is that we 
shall not go to any place east of the 
agreed armistice line, nor can we be 
properly induced to move from any 
place west of the agreed armistice 
line. We take our stand completely 
on the authorized maps.” 

Was the validity of the armistice 
line affected by whether it happened 
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to coincide with the previous inter- 
national boundary? 

The agreement itself covered that 
contingency, Dr. Bunche replied. It 
stated that demarcation lines “are 
agreed upon by the parties without 
prejudice to future territorial settle- 
ments or boundary lines or to claims 
of either party relating thereto.” It 
was recognized that, since these were 
armistice lines, they were primarily 
controlled by the disposition of 
forces along the former fighting lines. 

Some of the parties tended to 
avoid specific reference to interna- 
tional boundaries, for fear of some 
political connotation in an agreement 
designed strictly to cover the military 
phase of the conflict. 


Suez Canal 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, asked for details of the 
proceedings of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission on the question of the 
Suez Canal. 

General Riley replied that at the 
Commission’s meeting on August 4, 
1949, the senior Israel member sub- 
mitted a complaint which alleged the 
seizure of goods in the Suez Canal 
after the ships had reached Alex- 
andria. At the next meting on Au- 


gust 29, the Egyptian representative 
maintained that the Commission did 
not have the power to discuss this 


question. A vote was taken on a 
motion by Israel that the Commis- 
sion had the right to demand that 
the Egyptian Government should not 
interfere with passage of goods to 
Israel through the Canal. The Chair- 
man and the Israel delegation voted 
in favor, and Egypt voted against. At 
the following meeting, September 9, 
Egypt appealed against this decision. 
As the Special Committee established 
under the general armistice agree- 
ment had not yet met on this appeal, 
and both parties were perfectly will- 
ing to allow it to lie dormant, Gen- 
eral Riley said that the question 
might be decided by the Special 
Committee after his return to Israel. 

Dr. Haikal asked General Riley 
further questions regarding maps. 
The map signed at Rhodes and car- 
ried as Annex I to the General 
Armistice Agreement was the official 
map, the latter said. However, the 
agreement provided that the parties 
might at any time modify the armis- 
tice demarcation line. Therefore, at 
the meeting of May 7, 1948, it was 
decided to change from the 1:250,- 
000 scale to the 1:100,000 scale 
necessary for a detailed working 
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Genera! Armistice Agreement. 


map. This was done, and that map 
was signed on June 7 by General 
Glubb Pasha and on June 22 by 
Colonel Dayan. Since then, nu- 
merous changes had been made in 
that demarcation line in accordance 
with the agreement and discussions 
by both delegations. The map at- 
tached to the armistice agreement 
was therefore null and void in those 
places where it had been modified 
by later decisions of the two parties. 

This new map, generally known 
as the Jerusalem map, was drawn 
up long after the Rhodes Agree- 
ment was drafted and signed, Dr. 
Haikal remarked. Did General Riley, 
in order to establish the validity of 
the new Jerusalem map, request 
and receive credentials from the 
Jordan representative showing that he 
was authorized to sign a new map? 


General Riley quoted from the 
agreement to show that the armistice 
demarcation lines were to be “sub- 
ject to such rectification as may be 
agreed upon by the parties . . . and 
all such rectifications shall have the 
same force and effect as if they had 
been incorporated in full in this Gen- 
eral Armistice Agreement.” There- 
fore, he felt that the representatives 
sitting on Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sions had that power of changing and 
rectifying lines. 

On this, Dr. Haikal asked: “Does 
General Riley consider that an agree- 
ment concluded between an official 
of Jordan, representing his country 
on the Mixed Armistice Commission, 
and a representative of Israel can 
alter the map agreed upon by the 
two Governments by transposing 
half of Jordan into Israel territory? 


A SECTION of the Israel-Jordan armistice map corresponding approximately with the darkened 
area of the map of Palestine on the next page. Arrow points to the demarcation line. 
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Does General Riley, as a representa- 
tive of the United Nations, consider 


such a map valid?” 


Point of Order 


The President interjected at this 
point that this was an argument 
rather than a question put to General 
Riley, and Sir Gladwyn Jebb raised 
a point or order. For two hours, Sir 
Gladwyn said, the Council had been 
discussing a piece of territory about 
one mile long and half a mile broad. 
Undoubtedly, it was necessary for 
the representatives of Israel and Jor- 
dan to try to extract detailed infor- 
mation, but this could best be done 
either in some sub-committee of the 
Council—possibly under the Chair- 
manship of the President—or, better 
still, in the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission itself, which could be in- 
structed to report with perhaps a 
complete record of questions and 
answers. 

On the point of order, Mahmoud 
Fawzi Bey, of Egypt, remarked that 
size did not have much bearing on 
the matter, for a small area might 
be extremely important from the 
standpoint of both equity and the 
views of the two parties. However, 
because of the size, the United King- 


dom representative could perhaps 
persuade Israel to withdraw. 

Dr. Haikal then explained that 
the issue was one of principle and 
as important as if half of Jordan 
were involved. 


Further References to Suez 


For the record, Mr. Fawzi at this 
point referred to a decision of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission on 
June 8, 1949, with respect to the 
Suez Canal. Israel complained about 
the seizure of goods passing through 
the Canal, he said, and the decision 
was that the alleged Egyptian action 
did not violate the general armistice 
agreement, “as there was no aggres- 
sive action by any armed force.” 
Furthermore, “no element of the 
land, sea, air, military, or para-mili- 
tary forces, including non-regular 
forces, committed any warlike or 
hostile act against the military or 
para-military forces of the other 
party or against civilians in territory 
under control of that party.” This 
decision, not having been appealed 
against wtihin one week, thus be- 
came final, he said. “And against 
it there was “absolutely nothing at 
all in the form of any other decision, 
or any other final ruling from any 
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competent body of the United Na- 
tions.” 

Mr. Eban then quoted from Dr. 
Bunche’s statement to the Security 
Council on August 4, 1949, in 
which he said in part: “There should 
be normal access; restrictions on im- 
portation and immigration should be 
eliminated; there should be free 
movement for legitimate shipping; 
and no vestiges of the wartime block- 
ade should be allowed to remain as 
they are inconsistent with both the 
letter and the spirit of the armistice 
agreements.” Did Dr. Bunche main- 
tain that opinion, he asked. 

Dr. Bunche replied that he had 
made the statement in all sincerity, 
and, if the occasion were to arise, 
he would certainly reiterate it. But 
he did not think it proper that he 
should be asked to comment on any 
question or complaint now before 
the Mixed Armistice Commissions. 

Was it Dr. Bunche’s understand- 
ing, Mr. Eban continued, that the 
Security Council’s resolution of Au- 
gust 11, 1949, would involve the 
lifting of all restrictions on the pur- 
chase of arms by the Governments 
of the Near East and the abolition 
of all vestiges of the wartime block- 
ade. 

“TI may say in full frankness,” Dr. 


Bunche replied, “that that certainly 
was my hope. It is a hope, however, 
which unfortunately has not been 
realized.” 


Specific and General Questions 


Mr. Eban then took up the Suez 
Canal question. The Mixed Armis- 
tice Commission had, from time to 
time, he said, investigated specific 
instances of particular ships being 
seized, stopped, and molested. One 
such case had been settled in June 
in Egypt’s favor, but another had 
been decided in August against 
Egypt. In these cases, the question 
was whether these specific seizures 
did or did not constitute violations 
of the armistice agreement. The 
Mixed Armistice Commission had 
never agreed to rule on the far 
wider and graver question, namely: 
can the whole system of blockade 
applied by Egypt at Suez legally co- 
exist with the armistice agreement? 

This was a problem which the 
Mixed Armistice Commission had 
never raised, and he understood that 
the Egyptian view was that the Com- 
mission was not competent to deal 
with so wide an international ques- 
tion. Was not the armistice agree- 
ment being torn up every day that 
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this violation existed? Could Egypt, 
“while guilty of this chronic and 
grave violation,” simultaneously 
claim redress on any smaller topo- 
graphical items which did not affect 
the life of the Near East to the 
same fundamental degree? Finan- 
cially the direct effect of the Suez 
violation could be assessed in tens 
of millions of pounds and its indirect 
effects in hundreds of millions. It 
affected the daily life of every per- 
son in the country. 

Israel had shown great patience 
in deference only to the views of 
certain Governments which shared 
its objectives and who appealed to 
it not to prejudice a settlement by 
diplomatic channels through prema- 
ture discussion in the open interna- 
tional forum. However, now that 
Egypt had come before the Security 
Council to suggest that its own de- 
mands under the armistice should be 
met, while this major violation con- 
tinued, Israel was “no longer pre- 
pared to allow the Suez question to 
remain dormant, either in any in- 
ternational forum before which it is 
placed or in its representations to the 
Governments and _ interests con- 
cerned. ... We shall, therefore, press 
this matter to the utmost limit,” he 
concluded. 


Meeting of November 13 


At the next meeting on the ques- 
tion, November 13, Mr. Fawzi re- 
ferred to the Special Committee’s 
decision that “the advance of Is- 
raeli forces on March 10, 1949, to 
the Gulf of Acaba area and the oc- 
cupation of Bir Qattar is a violation 
of Article 4, paragraphs 1 and 2, 
of the Egyptian-Israeli General Ar- 
mistice Agreement.” 

General Riley confirmed that this 
decision, made on March 20, was 
final and, unless Israel had com- 
plied with it since he left Palestine, 
the decision had not been executed. 
In further answers, General Riley 
reiterated that unless there was good 
faith on the part of both parties, he 
had no power to enforce any deci- 
sion of the Commission or the Spe- 
cial Committee. As to what was to 
be done in the event of a refusal to 
comply, he replied that Egypt had 
already taken a step in bringing it 
before the Security Council. When 
Mr. Fawzi suggested that the only 
recourse was a Security Council 
order, General Riley replied that he 
was in no position to answer. 

It must be abundantly clear, said 
Mr. Fawzi, that Israel had violated 


the armistice agreement by station- 
ing armed forces in the Bir Qattar 
area and by expelling Palestinian 
Arabs into Egyptian territory and 
into the territory in Palestine under 
Egyptian control. 

He submitted, therefore, that the 
Council should order Israel to with- 
draw its forces from the Bir Qattar 
area; stop the expulsion of Pales- 
tinian Arabs from Israeli-controlled 
territory; permit the return of the ex- 
pelled Palestinian Arabs, assure their 
safety, safeguard their rights, and 
make rightful compensation. The 
Council should also reinforce the 
machinery of armistice supervision. 


Israel’s General Statement 


Mr. Eban followed with a general 
statement summarizing the con- 
clusions of the Israeli Government. 

Regarding the Jordan complaint, 
he said that the fact that Israel had 
not entered any area where it was 
not fully entitled to be under the 
Israel-Jordan armistice agreement 
had emerged with complete and final 
clarity from the answers given by 
General Riley and Dr. Bunche. Is- 
rael deeply resented that so “flimsy 
and frivolous a charge” should have 
served as an occasion for accusing 
Israel of aggression and threatening 
it with violence. It was a violaton 
of the armistice agreements not 
merely to use aggressive action but 
even to threaten it. It was further 
shown that a majority of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission had rejected 
the Egyptian claim that any ex- 
pulsion of Bedouin had taken place 
in violation of the armistice agree- 
ment. Finally, there was no author- 
ity in any decision of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission for the al- 
legation that the voluntary and 
peaceful transfer of certain Arabs 
from Majdal to Gaza had violated 
the armistice agreement. 

The primary motive for these un- 
founded charges was to exploit a 
high international forum for prop- 
aganda. One exception was the com- 
plaint of expulsion from the El Auja 
area. Egypt had properly and hon- 
orably referred this to the Mixed 
Armistice Commission, and _ the 
Chairman had ruled in Israel’s favor. 

The new issue of Bir Qattar was 
perhaps the most complicated case 
which had yet arisen under the ar- 
mistice system. Its local and strategic 
implications were purely topographi- 
cal, but the case involved direct con- 
tradiction between the text of the ar- 
mistice agreement and the decision 
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of the Mixed Armistice Commission. 
The question was: which should pre- 
vail, the literal text of the agreement 
itself, or the ruling of a body which 
was itself subject and subordinate to 
that very agreement? The place 
known as Bir Qattar, which was not 
specifically mentioned in the armis- 
tice agreement, lay a few kilometres 
north of the Gulf of Eilat, well 
within Israel territory and to the 
east of the Egyptian-Israel frontier. 
The civil jurisdiction of Israel ap- 
plied there without challenge, and 
work was now proceeding at a num- 
ber of settlements, including the new 
settlement of Ein Netafim. There 
was no question under the armistice 
agreement or the rulings of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission regard- 
ing Israel’s freedom in conducting 
its own civilian affairs in that area. 
It was not and never had been 
Egyptian territory in any sense, Mr. 
Eban said. 


The question at issue, however, 
was the effect of Article VII of the 
general armistice agreement which 
imposed restrictions on maintainin 
forces in what was called the “west- 
ern front.” If Bir Qattar was not in 
the western front, the provisions of 
the agreement, and- therefore the 
rulings of the Armistice Commission, 


did not apply. And quoting from 
Annex II of the agreement, Mr. 
Eban contended that the area lay 
substantially to the east of the line 
separating the two fronts. The find- 
ings of the majority of the Mixed 


Armistice Commission _ therefore 
seemed to conflict with the text of 
the armistice agreement itself. 


Israel stood by the text of the ar- 
mistice agreement, and a legal opin- 
ion on whether the actual text of 
the armistice agreement allowed any- 
one to contend that Bir Qattar fell 
in the western front would be of 
value. 


It was true, Mr. Eban continued, 
that, as a matter of convenience, 
when the parties were attempting to 
settle the question of forces on the 
Gulf of Acaba, the Israel delegation 
agreed informally to a looser inter- 
pretation of the line dividing the east- 
ern and western fronts; but this was 
done on the explicit understanding 
that this deviation from the text of 
the agreement was an act of com- 
promise on another issue, and would 
not affect the right to define Bir 
Qattar in strict accordance with the 
original text. 

Israel had submitted these matters 
to General Riley some months ago, 
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RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE PALESTINE QUESTION ADOPTED 
BY THE SECURITY COUNCIL ON NOVEMBER 17, 1950 


THE SEcuRITY COUNCIL, 


RECALLING its resolution of Au- 
gust 11, 1949, wherein it noted with 
satisfaction the several armistice 
agreements concluded by means of 
negotiations between the parties in- 
volved in the conflict in Palestine; 
expressed the hope that the govern- 
ments and authorities concerned 
would at an early date achieve agree- 
ment on final settlement of all ques- 
tions outstanding between them; 
noted that the various armistice 
agreements provided that the execu- 
tion of the agreements would be su- 
pervised by Mixed Armistice Com- 
missions whose Chairman in each 
case would be the United Nations 
Chief of Staff of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization or his desig- 
nated representative; and, bearing 
in mind that the several armistice 
agreements include firm pledges 
against any further act of hostility 
between the parties and also provide 
for their supervision by the parties 
themselves, relied upon the parties 
to ensure the continued application 
and observance of these agreements, 


TAKING into consideration the 
views expressed and the data given 
by the representatives of Egypt, 
Israel, and the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan and the Chief of Staff of 
the Truce Supervision Organization 
on the complaints submitted to the 
Council: 


Notes that with regard to the im- 
plementation of article 8 of the 
Israeli-Jordan Armistice Agreement 
the Special Committee has been 
formed and has convened and hopes 
that it will proceed expeditiously to 
carry out the functions contemplated 
in paragraphs 2 and 3 of that ar- 
ticle, 


CaLLs UPON the parties to the 
present complaints to consent to the 
handling of complaints according to 
the procedures established in the 
armistice agreements for the han- 
dling of complaints and the settle- 
ment of points at issue. 


Requests the  Israeli-Egyptian 
Mixed Armistice Commission to 
give urgent attention to the Egyptian 
complaint of expulsion of thousands 
of Palestine Arabs, and 


CALLs UPON both parties to give 
effect to any finding of the Israeli- 
Egyptian Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion regarding the repatriation of 


any such Arabs who in the Commis- 
sion’s opinion are entitled to return, 


AuTHOoRIZzES the Chief of Staff of 
the Truce Supervision Organization 
with regard to the movement of no- 
madic Arabs to recommend to Israel, 
Egypt, and to such other Arab states 
as may be appropriate such steps as 
he may consider necessary to control 
the movement of such nomadic 
Arabs across international frontiers 
or armistice lines by mutual agree- 
ment, and 


CaLLS UPON the Governments 
concerned to take in the future no 
action involving the transfer of per- 
sons across international frontiers or 
armistice lines without prior con- 
sultation through the Mixed Armi- 
stice Commissions, 


TAKES NOTE of the statement of 
the Government of Israel that 
Israeli armed forces will evacuate 
Bir Qattar pursuant to the March 
20, 1950, decision of the Special 
Committee, provided for in article 
10, paragraph 4, of the Egyptian- 
Israeli General Armistice Agree- 
ment, and that the Israeli armed 
forces will withdraw to positions au- 
thorized by the Armistice Agree- 
ment, 


REMINDS Egypt and Israel as 
Member nations of the United Na- 
tions of their obligations under the 
Charter to settle their outstanding 
differences, and further reminds 
Egypt, Israel, and the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan that the armi- 
stice agreements to which they are 
parties contemplate “the return of 
permanent peace in Palestine,” and, 
therefore, urges them and the other 
states in the area to take all such 
steps as will lead to the settlement 
of the issues between them, 


Requests the Chief of Staff of 
the Truce Supervision Organization 
to report to the Security Council at 
the end of 90 days, or before, if he 
deems necessary, on the compliance 
given to this resolution and upon 
the status of the operations of the 
various Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sions and further requests that he 
submit periodically to the Security 
Council reports of all decisions 
made by the various Mixed Armi- 
stice Commissions and the Special 
Committee provided for in article 
10, paragraph 4, of the Egyptian- 
Israeli General Armistice Agree- 
ment. 








and it was because the reply was 
still outstanding that no progress had 
been made. However, in recent con- 
versations at United Nations Head- 
quarters, it had become apparent 
that General Riley maintained the 
validity of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission’s decision, namely, that the 
‘Bir Qattar position did come within 
the area of the western front. The 
effect of this was that he considered 
that all Israeli forces should have 
been withdrawn from the area, apart 
from defensive forces based on the 
settlements. The Mixed Armistice 
Commission, too, had ruled that, 
since the Israeli detachment had pro- 
ceeded on March 10, 1949, to the 
western front and was not a force 
based on a settlement, its advance 
was not legitimate under the armis- 
tice. 


Israel to Comply 


Faithful to its policy of securing 
the precise implementation of the ar- 
mistice agreement, Israel was pre- 
pared to comply with the Mixed 
Armistice Commission’s interpreta- 
tion. “It is easier for us to do so in 
the light of the assurances and clari- 
fications which have emerged in our 
recent conversations with the Chief 
of Staff and which appear to us to 
secure our basic interests.” 

Of special importance was the fact 
that Israel’s freedom to establish set- 
tlements and civilian installations 
anywhere in the eastern and west- 
ern fronts under Israeli control did 
not come under question through 
the terms of the armistice agreement, 
for the area was one of active and 
hopeful pioneering. Any security ar- 
rangements would be carried out in 
strict accordance with the agreement. 

As for Israel’s complaint of non- 
implementation by Jordan of pro- 
visions relating to Jerusalem, Mr. 
Eban said that the Security Council 
could not reconcile itself to a situa- 
tion in which the highest institutions 
of learning and health in the area, 
for which the United Nations was 
responsible, were yet not in opera- 
tion. Israel had failed to secure set- 
tlement through the Mixed Armistice 
Commission and the Special Com- 
mittee, and it was only after pro- 
longed deadlock there that the mat- 
ter had been brought to the Coun- 
cil. This and the blockade of the 
Suez Canal were “two major, pro- 
tracted, chronic, and _ intolerable” 
violations of the armistice system, 
which claimed the Council’s urgent 
attention. 
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As for Mr. Fawzi’s observation on 
the need to reinforce the machinery 
of the armistice agreement, Mr. Eban 
remarked that, under the agreement, 
there could be no changes in the 
machinery or procedure except with 
the consent of the two parties. Is- 
rael would listen with interest to any 
Egyptian proposals, but could not be 
bound by any suggested changes not 
freely consented to by the parties. 


United States Views 


Warren R. Austin then said that 
the United States believed that the 
Council had, by its past actions, 
made it clear to the parties in the 
Palestine area that it was incumbent 
on them to reach final agreement “so 
that permanent peace may be estab- 
lished.” 

The Mixed Armistice Commissions 
and the several Special Committees 
had brought the parties together to 
resolve inevitable and irritating in- 
cidents and other difficulties. Hun- 
dreds of complaints had thus been 
settled satisfactorily. But, being 
temporary structures, these bodies 
were not as firm or effective as the 
permanent machinery would be. 
However, they warranted the con- 
tinued co-operation of the parties 
and the enforcement and support of 
the Council. 

All but one of the complaints, Mr. 
Austin believed, should be handled 
in the Mixed Armistice Commissions 
or by Special Committees under the 
armistice agreements. The parties 
should make every reasonable and 
required effort to exhaust their 
remedies before approaching the 
Council. 

In one of the complaints, the 
remedies had been exhausted, and 
the United States was gratified to 
note that Israel had agreed to abide 
by the decision of the Egyptian-Is- 
raeli Special Committee and with- 
draw its forces from Bir Qattar. 

The United States believed that 
the Council should show continued 
interest in the solution of the com- 
plaints and should concern itself 
with the compliance by the parties 
with decisions reached by the Mixed 
Armistice Commissions and Special 
Committees. It should certainly con- 
cern itself with the continued effec- 
tive operation of those Commissions 
and Committees and with the gen- 
eral effective execution of the armis- 
tice agreements. 

On behalf of France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, Mr. 
Austin then submitted a draft reso- 





lution to remind Israel, Egypt, and 
Jordan that the provisions of the 
armistice agreements were binding, 
and to call on them to consent to 
the handling of their present com- 
plaints according to the procedures 
established in the agreements. 

In connection with Jerusalem 
questions, the proposal expressed the 
hope that the Special Committee 
would expeditiously carry out its 
functions. 

The proposal would also authorize 
the Chief of Staff of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization to recommend 
steps to Israel, Egypt, and other 
Arab states to control by mutual 
agreement the movement of nomadic 
Arabs across international frontiers 
or armistice lines. 

The draft resolution took note 
of the Israeli statement regarding 
Bir Qattar; urged the states to take 
all steps to ensure settlement of the 
issues; and requested the Chief of 
Staff to report in 90 days or before, 
if necessary, on the compliance with 
the resolution and on the status of 
the operations of the various Mixed 
Armistice Commissions, and to sub- 
mit periodic reports of all decisions 
made by the Commission and Spe- 
cial Committee. 


United Kingdom Support 


Expressing the United Kingdom’s 
support, Sir Gladwyn Jebb referred 
to Israel’s complaint of blockade 
practices at the Suez Canal. Al- 
though the matter now pending be- 
fore the Special Committee arose 
from Egypt’s action on one partic- 
ular ship, the decision of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission in August 
1949 appeared to raise a general 
principle, or at least seemed to have 
an important bearing on the general 
principle involved. The whole mat- 
ter was therefore, in a sense, sub 
judice, and his delegation felt that 
the proper course was to let the 
machinery provided by the armistice 
agreement take its course. In any 
case, the United Kingdom’s views 
on blockade pratices in the Suez 
Canal had been made clear on sev- 
eral occasions, in particular through 
diplomatic notes exchanged with 
Egypt. 

Since May 15, 1948, the Egyptian 
Government had been visiting and 
searching vessels of all nationalities 
passing through the Canal by virtue 
of rights secured by the Suez Canal 
Convention. The visiting and search- 
ing were for the purpose of finding 
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out whether the vessels carried ma- 
terial destined for Israel. 

On February 26, 1949, an ar- 
mistice was signed between Egypt 
and Israel. Since June 29, 1949, in 
view of the armistice, the definition 
of contraband by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment was limited, but many cate- 
gories of goods, including petroleum, 
still remaind subject to condemna- 
tion as contraband. Such goods had 
been seized, and vessels carrying 
them detained for longer or shorter 
periods to be off-loaded. 

These restrictions on the passage 
of material, and especially oil, still 
continued, although it was now more 
than eighteen months since the ar- 
mistice was signed. Indeed, further 
restrictive ‘regulations had been re- 
cently imposed by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, Sir Gladwyn believed. 

The imposition of these restric- 
tions involved the legal question of 
the freedom of passage through the 
Suez Canal and was of the utmost 
importance to all countries, especial- 
ly the maritime nations, he said. 

Secondly, as a result, it had been 
impossible to carry oil by tankers 
through the Suez Canal to the re- 
finery at Haifa, and that refinery had 
been partially inactive for many 
months. This was a matter of prac- 
tical concern not only to the Israel 
Government, but to many other 
governments which depended to a 
greater or lesser extent on the output 
of the refinery for their supplies of 
oil. Indeed, since Israel had now 
obtained sufficient supplies of oil for 
its own needs by other routes, these 
restrictions had ceased even to with- 
hold oil from Israel, and were simply 
a source of grievance and financial 
loss to other countries, particularly 
those of Western Europe. 

Thirdly, there was the political 
aspect. Whatever might be the rights 
of the Egyptian Government, “it 
must surely be a matter of regret to 
us all that the political situation in 
the Middle East should remain un- 
settled, and that the continuance in 
force of these restrictions for so long 
after the armistice should contribute, 
as it does, to the state of tension 
and uneasiness in the Middle East.” 

The United Kingdom delegation 
therefore considered that there 
should be a settlement as soon as 
possible. It hoped that the Special 
Committee would take speedy steps 
to consider the appeal referred to 
it by the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion. If a majority in the Special 
Committee recommended some 
course of action which was not ac- 
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cepted by the minority, then the Se- 
curity Council should decide what 
should be done in order to uphold 
the majority opinion. 

In reply to these statements, Mr. 
Fawzi said that Egypt had come 
to the Council only after it had 
exhausted other available remedies. 
For instance, in the case of the Bir 
Qattar area, there had been a final 
decision in favor of Egypt and 
against Israel, but this had not been 
complied with. And in connection 
with the expulsion of Arabs 
from Israeli-controlled territory into 
Egyptian territory or into territory 
in Palestine controlled by Egypt, 
what could Egypt do but come to 
the Council? Was any country ex- 
pected to remain quiet while people 
living in a contiguous country were 
driven out into its own territory? 
Egypt had no choice but to come to 
the Council, and the least it expected 
was not to be taken to task for it. 
Egypt intended to receive from the 
Council, and to give to the Council, 
full co-operation. 


Israeli Proposal 


As for the “so-called blockade,” 
this expression was wrong, techni- 
cally speaking. Further, representa- 
tives should confine themselves to 
the Palestine question. He had no 
objection to including other items on 
the agenda, but they should be in- 
cluded openly — not allowed “to 
creep around and steal their way to 
the agenda.” Since this matter had 
been mentioned, however, he would 
deal with it, but only in connection 
with the armistice agreement in Pal- 
estine. And in this connection, there 
was not one final decision against 
Egypt. There was some kind of rul- 
ing against which Egypt had made 
an appeal, but the matter was now 
dormant. And there was a final de- 
cision, that of June 8, 1949, which 
clearly showed that the position of 
Egypt was unassailable. As for Mr. 
Eban’s_ statement concerning the 
“so-called withdrawal” at Bir Qattar, 
Mr. Eban had added the words 
“apart from defensive forces based 
on the settlements.” This was a ques- 
tion which was both wide and 
devious, and he asked for Mr. Eban’s 
interpretation. 

These were not his words, Mr. 
Eban explained, but the words of the 
agreement. 

As for the Suez Canal, Mr. Eban 
said, his Government’s understand- 
ing was that the business before the 
Mixed Armistice Commission con- 


cerned specific instances of partic- 
ular ships which had been molested 
on the irregular ground that their 
cargo was destined for Israel and 
not the overriding political merits of 
blockade or free access. 

Israel had instructed him to cir- 
culate for the consideration of the 
Council a draft resolution calling on 
Egypt “to remove such restrictions, 
to abandon blockade practices, and 
to restore the free movement of 
shipping through the Suez Canal.” 

However, since the United States 
draft resolution and Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb’s remarks envisaged another 
attempt to deal with the matter, he 
would not press for a discussion or 
voting. 

Mr. Fawzi commented that the 
idea of allowing three months for a 
report by General Riley, with the 
possibility of the Council taking up 
the matter in another month or two 
— as in the present case — did not 
“presage much optimism.” 

The armistice agreement between 
Egypt and Israel recognized the prin- 
ciple that no military or political ad- 
vantage should be gained under the 
truce ordered by the Council. He 
also recalled that on previous oc- 
casions the United States had said 
that mediation could not be finally 
successful so long as either party 
believed that it could, with relative 
impunity, resort to armed force and 
thereby achieve a more favorable 
settlement; and the representative of 
the United Kingdom had said that 
his Government could not but feel 
that Arab interests in Palestine had 
been insufficiently appreciated by the 
United Nations and that there was a 
danger that the Arabs might feel that 
the Council was not a forum in 
which they could count on a proper 
consideration of their views. 

“Had the Security Council and 
certain Members of the United Na- 
tions taken, from the very begin- 
ning, a strong and just and far- 
sighted stand in connection with Pal- 
estine, we should never, I believe, 
have had on our hands the case of 
Korea.” 


“Picking and Choosing” 


Mr. Fawzi submitted that it was 
high time that the Council and all 
Member states — particularly those 
Members which, according to Ar- 
ticle 106 of the Charter, were mainly 
responsible, pending the application 
of Article 43, for maintaining world 
peace and security — should stop 
“dodging responsibilities,” and pick- 
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ing and choosing among the various 
problems of world peace and se- 
curity. 

The final speaker at this meeting, 
Arne Sunde, of Norway, stated that 
his Government for a considerable 
time had been concerned about the 
problem of shipping in the Suez 
Canal, and he associated himself 
with the statement made by Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb. 


Meeting of November 17 


Concluding statements were made 
by the parties at the Council’s meet- 
ing on November 17. 

Jordan, said Ahmed Bey Toukan, 
had not failed in the past to bring 
complaints to the Mixed Armistice 
Commission, nor had it any inten- 
tion of neglecting to do so. But an 
aggression such as that now com- 
plained of could be dealt with only 
by an international body other than 
the Commission. He reiterated pre- 
vious arguments and added that his 
delegation had not yet submitted the 
documents which proved the justice 
of its case and disproved the Israeli 
contention. Aside from the legal 
strength of Jordan’s case and docu- 
mentary evidence, the case stood on 
unchallengeable grounds of equity 
and justice. 

On the matter of the Suez Canal, 
Francis Lacoste, of France, pointed 
out that his Government was a signa- 
tory of the Constantinople Conven- 
tion, which contained clear pro- 
visions. France attached great im- 

ortance to the matter and was try- 
ing to have it settled through normal 
diplomatic channels. Only recently 
it had made a strong protest in 
Cairo. Since the Special Committee 
was now examining a specific aspect 
of the complaint by Israel against 
blockade practices and must soon 
give its opinion, it would be well for 
the Council to suspend consideration 
until it had seen the report of the 
Chairman of the Special Committee. 
As for the substance, his Govern- 
ment recommended, for the legal, 
economic, and political reasons given 
by the United Kingdom representa- 
tive, that there should be no delay 
in lifting all the restrictions. 

In reply to Mr. Toukan, Mr. Eban 
again contended that Israel had 
meticulously observed the Armistice 
Agreement and attached annexes. 

Mr. Fawzi offered some amend- 
ments to the joint draft resolution. 
These included a new provision call- 
ing on Israel to allow the expelled 
Arabs to return to Israel-controlled 
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territory, to assure their safety, to 
safeguard their rights, and to give 
them compensation. It also called 
on Israel to stop the expulsions. 

After an adjournment for the 
sponsors to consult on Mr. Fawzi’s 
suggestions, Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
presented a revised draft resolution 
which contained, in place of the new 
provision put forward by Egypt, a 
request to the Israeli-Egyptian Mixed 
Armistice Commission to give urgent 
attention to the Egyptian complaint 
on the expulsion of Palestinian 
Arabs. It also called on both parties 
to give effect to any finding of that 
Commission regarding the repatria- 
tion of any such Arabs who, in the 
Commission’s opinion, were entitled 
to return. 

Another revision called on “the 
parties involved in the present com- 
plaints” to consent to the handling of 
the complaints according to estab- 
lished procedures, rather than men- 
tioning Israel, Egypt, and Jordan. 

A further provision called on the 
Governments concerned to take in 
the future no action involving the 
transfer of persons across interna- 
tional frontiers or armistice lines 
without prior consultation through 
the Mixed Armistice Commission. 

On this revised text, Mr. Eban 
commented that his Government had 
denied the substance of the Egyptian 
complaint on expulsion; yet the re- 
vised draft showed special solicitude 
and concern for the complaint. He 
reserved his Government’s position 
on the propriety of any special treat- 
ment of this subject in the draft res- 
olution. 

Furthermore, the Council would 
be implying that a logical conclusion 
for the Mixed Armistice Commis- 
sion would be that there were Arabs 
who were improperly excluded and 
therefore should be entitled to re- 
turn. The position, moreover, was 
not that the parties were called on 
to give obedience and effect to any 
finding of the Israeli-Egyptian Mixed 
Armistice Commission. They were 
called on to give effect only to that 
finding provided it involved the re- 
patriation of any such Arabs. A 
neutral, judicial, and logical formu- 
lation might have called on the par- 
ties to give effect to any finding of 
the Commission on the subject of 
the complaint, whatever the finding 
and whatever the consequences. 

Mr. Eban welcomed the para- 
graph authorizing the Chief of Staff 
of the Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion to recommend appropriate steps 
for controlling the movement of 


nomadic Arabs across international 
frontiers or armistice lines, but 
criticized the new provision calling 
on the Governments concerned to 
take no future action involving the 
transfer of persons without prior con- 
sultation through the Commission. 

If it were the intention merely to 
express a desire that legitimate resi- 
dents of one country should not be 
illegitimately expelled into the terri- 
tory of another, there would be no 
objection. But there was the matter 
of the illicit infiltration of people, 
sometimes in great numbers, into 
Israel territory, without any legiti- 
mate right. And this draft un- 
doubtedly encouraged infiltrators to 
enter the territory of Israel, in the 
sure knowledge that the Government 
did not possess an unreserved power 
to secure their exclusion, but, rather, 
was involved in a protracted and 
perhaps complex procedure before 
that exclusion was ensured. 

“My Government has not expelled 
and does not intend to expel any 
legitimate Arab residents properly 
registered and possessing civic rights 
in Israel territory,” Mr. Eban said, 
but “we must be allowed to reserve 
our right to exclude those who seek 
to enter wrongfully or those who 
have successfully entered wrong- 
fully.” 


Explanation of Sponsors 


Ernest A. Gross, of the United 
States, explained, for the sponsors, 
that the paragraph dealing with the 
complaint of the expulsion of Arabs 
in no sense prejudged the matter and 
was, therefore, without prejudice to 
the validity or invalidity of the 
complaint. As for the last point 
raised by Mr. Eban, it seemed to 
the sponsors that some orderly and 
managed regulation of the matter 
was clearly appropriate. In the con- 
text of the international relationships 
concerned, it seemed desirable to 
leave to the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission questions regarding the form, 
the timing, and the procedures of 
consultation. 

When the revised draft resolution 
was then put to a vote, it was 
adopted 9-0, with 2 abstentions, 
Egypt and the U.S.S.R. Mr. Fawzi 
had explained earlier that he would 
abstain under Article 27, paragraph 
3, in order to allay “legal worries,” 
although he had pondered whether 
this was a dispute or situation to 
which that paragraph applied. This 
abstention, of course, would not bind 
his Government in a legal sense for 
the future, he said. 
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New Proposals 
On Palestine Refugees 


Committee Examines Relief, Re-integration and Repatriation 


ROPOSALS for solving the Pal- 

estine refugee problem, which 
involves more than 750,000 Arabs 
who fled during the Holy Land con- 
flict three years ago, have been con- 
sidered by the Assembly’s ad hoc 
Political Committee. The Committee 
began work on the question on No- 
vember 1, first examining the interim 
report of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Ref- 
ugees in the Near East (UNRWA), 
covering the first four months of the 
Agency’s operations. 

In this report (See the BULLETIN, 
vol, XI, no. 10) the Agency’s Direc- 
tor, Howard Kennedy, stressed the 
urgency of continuing relief meas- 
ures for the Palestinian refugees and 
estimated that a total of $50,000,000 
will be needed to cover relief and 
re-integration activities from July 1, 
1950, to June 30, 1952. 


Four-Power Draft 


Also before the Committee was 
a joint draft resolution by France, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. It noted that contribu- 
tions sufficient to carry out the 
Agency’s program had not been 
made and urged governments which 
had not yet done so to make vol- 
untary contributions. It recognized 
that direct relief could not end by 
December 31, 1950, as had been 
envisaged in the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion a year ago, and authorized the 
continuation of relief measures, esti- 
mating that about $20,000,000 would 
be needed for a program from July 
1, 1951, to June 30, 1952. 

The draft considered that re-in- 
tegration of the refugees into the eco- 
nomic life of the Near East, either 
by repatriation or resettlement, was 
essential, and instructed the Agency 
to set up a re-integration fund to 
which not less than $30,000,000 
should be contributed between July 
1, 1950, and June 30, 1952. The 
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Secretary-General was authorized to 
advance funds not exceeding $5,000,- 
000 from the Working Capital Fund 
to finance the operations. 

Finally, the draft resolution pro- 
posed that the Committee seek ad- 
vice from the Fifth (Administrative 
and Budgetary) Committee concern- 
ing the method of financing. 

The Committee also received an 
Egyptian draft resolution, dealing 
with the repatriation of Palestinian 
refugees. This proposed establish- 
ment of a _ special Repatriation 
Agency to handle all details of re- 
patriation and compensation, and 
stipulated that refugees returning to 
their homes would be guaranteed full 
equality of rights with other in- 
habitants in Palestine and should not 
be discriminated against. During a 
four-day debate all members agreed 
on the urgency of finding a perma- 
nent solution for the three-year old 
refugee problem. 


Repatriation Urged 


Representatives of the Arab states 
all deplored the conditions under 
which the refugees were living, and 
described the present relief opera- 
tions as only palliative measures. 
They recalled that the General As- 
sembly, in its resolution of Decem- 
ber 11, 1948, had agreed that the 
repatriation of the refugees and com- 
pensation for losses they had incur- 
red was a minimum prerequisite for 
the restoration of peace and stability 
in the Near East. The Arab states 
continued to stand by that decision, 
said Abdel Monem Mostafa, of 
Egypt. But the Government of Israel 
had refused to carry it out and 
persisted in violating the rights of 
persons to live in their own country, 
while it settled foreign immigrants in 
the homes of the legitimate in- 
habitants. The Palestine Concilia- 
tion Commission had confirmed that 
this was Israel’s position, when re- 


porting the shocking conditions 
under which the refugees were forced 
to live. 

Moreover, the Egyptian repre- 
sentative continued, Israeli authori- 
ties were confiscating Arab posses- 
sions and practiced discrimination in 
a determined effort to annihilate the 
Arab population. Thus, in defiance 
of the United Nations, Israel was 
expelling the remaining Arab popula- 
tion from its zones bordering on the 
Arab states. There was an added 
danger that subversive doctrines 
would take hold among the refugees 
and increase the threats to the peace 
of the Near East. 

Responsibility for all this lay prin- 
cipally with the United Nations, said 
Mr. Mostafa. Out of a million refu- 
gees flooding the Arab countries 
from Palestine only 15,000 had been 
gainfully employed. After more 
than two years of enforced idleness 
and subsistence under wretched con- 
ditions, these thousands constituted a 
danger to stability in the entire Near 
East. 

Dr. Farid Zeineddine, of Syria, 
said Arabs were still being expelled 
by Israel. Several thousands had re- 
cently been driven out from the 
southern part of Palestine. The num- 
ber of those who had remained in 
their homes but lost their livelihood 
because their land was on the other 
side of the frontier was also very 
large; information in the hands of 
the Syrian delegation showed it to be 
about 150,000 — a much larger 
figure than that in Mr. Kennedy’s re- 
port. If those were added to the 
number of refugees receiving relief, 
the figure for the fourth quarter of 
1950 was one million, whereas the 
Economic Survey Mission, in its re- 
port, had estimated those who would 
still be receiving relief at 392,000. 


Dr. Zeineddine thought that even 
if the sums provided for future re- 
lief remained unchanged it would 
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be impossible to guarantee the refu- 
gees even their present meagre 
rations. Members should remember 
that the one million refugees con- 
stituted about one-seventh of the 
area’s population. Syria believed that 
so long as Israel continued to regard 
the 1948 Assembly resolution as “a 
dead letter” the problem of assist- 
ance would remain. If, however, 
that resolution was implemented, 
most of the refugees would be able 
to return to their homes rapidly, as 
their place of asylum was usually 
very close to their former place of 
domicile. The numbers wishing to 
remain in the “receiving countries” 
would be small and would not raise 
any problem for the United Nations. 


Little Employment 


Problems of congestion and the 
few opportunities of employment 
were underlined by the representa- 
tives of Lebanon and Jordan. The 
situation was daily growing worse 
and the refugees daily becoming 
poorer, said Jamil Mikaoui, of Leb- 
anon, whose country was flooded by 
refugees. One-tenth of the popula- 
tion now consisted of such people 
and he doubted whether available 
means of assistance would be ade- 
quate in the future. Mr. Mikaoui 
expressed satisfaction over the fact 
that the international staff of UNRWA 
had now been reduced by half and 
replaced by refugee personnel. But 
nearly one thousand intellectuals 
were still without employment. 


Ahmad Tugan, of Jordan, who 
participated in the debate as an ob- 
server, said his country now had a 
refugee population of approximately 
half a million, to which figure he 
added some 100,000 others who had 
lost all their means of livelihood 
either as result of the war, or be- 
cause of the demarcation of the 
armistice line. Jordan was thus pro- 
viding refuge for a total of 600,000. 
Considering its meagre resources and 
its own population of one million, 
that was a very large number. 


Referring to the limited employ- 
ment available in Jordan, Lebanon, 
and at Gaza in southern Palestine, 
Mr. Tuqan said the logical inference 
to be deduced was the repatriation 
of all the refugees, not only on 
humanitarian grounds but also be- 
cause this had been the decision of 
the General Assembly. There was no 
other solution. 


The whole problem could only be 
met by an honest and determined 
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effort to implement the Assembly’s 
resolution of December, 1948, de- 
clared Tafazzul Ali, of Pakistan. 
Meanwhile, the refugees had to be 
fed and cared for. The problem con- 
stituted a threat to the peace and 
stability of the Near East; therefore, 
it was obvious that funds must be 
made available to UNRWA. 


Pakistan agreed with the recom- 
mendation that a re-integration fund 
of $30,000,000 should be constituted, 
but emphasized that the Agency’s 
projects should not entail the loss of 
the right to repatriation — a right 
conceded to them by the Assembly 
resolution in 1948. Furthermore, the 
re-integration fund should also be 
available for the rehabilitation of the 
refugees in their original homes and 
their trades and professions. If the 
works program were gradually trans- 
formed into a scheme directed to- 
ward the improvement of the refu- 
gees’ living conditions, and if em- 
phasis were placed on projects for 
economic development, it might be 
inferred that the Arab refugee prob- 
lem would be solved by their settle- 
ment in the countries where they 
had sought refuge. 


In this connection Mr. Ali cited 
previous reports by the Agency’s di- 
rector to the effect that there were 
no work projects which could solve 
the problem among 600,000 refugees 
in Lebanon and Gaza. Despite this 
it was suggested that they should be 
settled in those very areas, instead 
of affirming that they should be re- 
patriated. Surely it was natural that 
the Arabs should wish to return to 
the land they had occupied for near- 
ly 2,000 years? An overwhelming 
majority in the camps in Syria, Leb- 
anon and the Gaza area had favored 
repatriation. Pakistan could not con- 
template any solution which was ar- 
rived at by bartering fundamental 
human rights. 


Deep sympathy for the sufferings 
of the Palestinian refugees was also 
expressed by Justice Aung Khine, of 
Burma, who said his people were 
well aware of what the word “refu- 
gee” implied. Until the refugees 
were repatriated or provided with a 
new means of livelihood the United 
Nations was bound to assist them. 
Although the Arab countries were 
doing everything possible to help, 
the task was so heavy that they could 
not assume the responsibility for it 
alone. 

The proposal for a re-integration 
fund was welcomed by several other 
speakers. John C. Ross, of the 





United States, considered that re-in- 
tegration would give an ever-increas- 
ing number of refugees the courage 
and material means to begin a new 
life, and it was hoped the states of 
the Near East particularly would 
weigh the advantages of such a pro- 
posal. Clearly, several years would 
be needed to carry out a program 
involving the re-integration of 150,- 
000 families, but the sooner such a 
scheme was initiated, the sooner it 
would be completed. 


Before the necessary funds were 
granted to the Agency, however, evi- 
dence would be needed of any proj- 
ects which had been, or were to be 
initiated by the governments con- 
cerned. 

Outlining the aims of the draft 
resolution, of which the United 
States was a co-sponsor, Mr. Ross 
said the clause intended to deal with 
the question of financing had been 
left blank, but suggested the Com- 
mittee seek the advice of the Fifth 
(Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee. The United States Gov- 
ernment was prepared to request 
Congress for a contribution, but at 
present his delegation was not in a 
position to make any commitments. 
Any action that might be taken on 
the question would be influenced 
greatly by the actions of other gov- 
ernments in support of the UNRWA 
program, as well as by steps taken 
in the ensuing three or four months 
by Near Eastern governments in 
preparing plans for the re-integration 
of the refugees. 


Mr. Ross thought the estimated 
sum of $30,000,000 represented the 
minimum needed. 

Canada regarded the problem as 
indivisible; its political and humani- 
tarian aspects could not be treated 
in isolation, said Hugues Lapointe. 
His government had the deepest sym- 
pathy for the Arab refugees who 
had been enduring so many priva- 
tions for nearly three years. Ob- 
viously, a permanent solution was 
now essential. The first measures to- 
ward such a solution should be the 
determination, as precisely as possi- 
ble, of the number of refugees who 
did not believe repatriation would 
serve their best interests. Those 
should then receive compensation 
under the re-integration program. 

Mr. Lapointe stressed that the re- 
settlement of refugees in the Arab 
countries would require technical and 
financial assistance on a great scale. 
Such expenditure by the United Na- 
tions would be justified, not only on 
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humanitarian grounds but also be- 
cause of its contribution toward the 
economic development of the Near 
East. Canada would welcome any 
concrete proposals. 


The United Kingdom agreed that 
the overriding need was for proper 
measures for the future, said Lord 
MacDonald. It was clear that the 
Agency had been greatly hampered 
by lack of funds; and therefore could 
not draw up adequate programs. He 
noted that the present works pro- 
gram was unsatisfactory since, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kennedy’s report, it 
cost roughly five times as much to 
keep a refugee at work as to main- 
tain him and his dependents on re- 
lief. The United Kingdom regretted 
that the Agency’s report had not 
given more prominence to possibili- 
ties of transferring responsibility for 
the operation of the relief and works 
program to the governments of the 
Near East, since that had been an 
important recommendation made by 
the Economic Survey Mission. 
Nevertheless, the proposed re-integra- 
tion fund was essential to the perma- 
nent re-establishment of the refugees 
and their removal from relief. The 
United Kingdom also agreed that the 
Fifth Committee should be consulted 
with regard to financing. 


The humanitarian and technical 
aspects of the problem were also 
emphasized by Muharrem Nuri Birgi, 
of Turkey, who said a definite deci- 
sion could not await study of the 
political issues. A livelihood must 


be created for the mases of refu- 
gees. 

Dr. Fadhil Al-Jamali, of Iraq, 
noted a tendency to disregard the 
legitimate right of the Arabs to re- 
turn to their homes. Most speakers, 
he said, allowed the inference that 
it was apparently the United Na- 
tions’ goal “to chase the Arabs from 
their homes in Palestine.” But, as 
the United States representative had 
admitted, they were the innocent 
victims of circumstances. “If a driver 
runs over a man, the least he can 
do is to pick him up and carry him 
to hospital,” declared Dr. Al-Jamali. 
The refugees had been crushed by 
the huge machine of power politics. 

The continuation of relief was not 
a solution. The remedy was to re- 
store the refugees to their homes 
and their property. Those who had 
despoiled the Arabs should be com- 
pelled to comply with the Assem- 
bly’s decisions and restore the prop- 
erty they had looted. The United 
Nations could not acquiesce or re- 
main indifferent to such a violation 
of property rights. It was the Or- 
ganization’s duty to apply in Pales- 
tine the fundamental principles which 
it was applying in Korea. Justice, 
like peace, was indivisible. In any 
case, the present relief measures were 
quite inadequate. How could any 
human being exist on $2 a month? 
Iraq could not agree to the draft 
before the Committee, since it com- 
pletely ignored the 1948 resolution 
under which the Assembly solemnly 


Arab refugees busy on the preliminary work on the Ainata-Marj Hine road. 
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recognized the refugees’ right to re- 
turn to their homes, or, if they did 
not choose to do so, to receive com- 
pensation for the damage sustained. 

Replying to these statements Au- 
brey S. Eban, of Israel, maintained 
that the decision to launch a Pales- 
tine war in 1948, together with the 
refusal ever since of the Arab states 
to negotiate a peace settlement, were 
the two acts responsible for all the 
present tensions in the Near East. 
The 1948 resolution, so often refer- 
red to in the debate, contained many 
other provisions besides the one 
quoted by the Arab representatives. 

Israel was willing to enter into 
negotiations for a general peace set- 
tlement at any time and, in these 
negotiations, the refugee problem 
would have prior consideration. Is- 
rael was also willing to consult with 
the United Nations on the question 
of compensation. The question of 
repatriation would be considered in 
the best interests of the refugees. 
Israel could accept some refugees, 
depending inter alia on their willing- 
ness to live in peace with the in- 
habitants of the country. His coun- 
try had always felt, however, that 
re-integration would serve the best 
interests of the refugees who would 
be protected by governments and 
people akin to them in tradition, 
culture, interests and religion. Ac- 
cordingly, Israel supported the pro- 
posal for a re-integration fund, as 
well as for continued relief assistance 
at the present time. 


Israel’s Views 


In the course of a long statement 
the Israeli representative sumarized 
his government’s views on the refu- 
gee problem in the following six 
points: The General Assembly 
should take a decision on the recom- 
mendation in Chapter I paragraph 11 
of the Conciliation Commission’s re- 
port, concerning the direct negotia- 
tions to be undertaken. Secondly, 
the Israeli delegation supported the 
recommendations of the Relief and 
Work Agency for the continuance of 
the relief program. Thirdly, the Is- 
raeli Government was prepared to 
co-operate with the technical com- 
mittee proposed in Chapter III, par- 
agraph 9, of the Conciliation Com- 
mission’s report. Fourthly, the Is- 
raeli delegation supported the recom- 
mendation in paragraph 67 of the 
Agency’s report, concerning the re- 
integration fund. Fifthly, it accepted 
the principle that any compensation 
payable by the Israeli Government 
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should be paid into the re-integra- 
tion fund. Sixthly, he atached the 
utmost importance to the movement 
of opinion discernible in the reports 
of the Conciliation Commission and 
the Relief and Works Agency. 


Pakistan Amendment 


During the ensuing debate Pakistan 
submitted an amendment to the joint 
draft resolution. This specified that 
the re-integration plan would be 
“without prejudice to the provisions 
of Paragraph 11 of the General As- 
sembly’s resolution 194 (III), of De- 
cember 11, 1948.” [The first part 
of the paragraph referred to stated: 
“The General Assembly . . . resolves 
that the refugees wishing to return 
to their homes and live at peace with 
their neighbors should be permitted 
to do so at the earliest possible, 
practicable date, and that compensa- 
tion should be paid for the property 
of those choosing not to return, and 
for loss of, or damage to property 
which, under principles of interna- 
tional law or in equity, should be 
made good by the governments or 
authorities responsible.” | 


The sponsors of the joint draft 
agreed to accept this amendment 
which was then incorporated in the 
proposed text. The Israeli delegate, 
however, protested that it was con- 
trary to the conclusions reached by 
the reports of the Conciliation Com- 
mission and the Relief and Works 
Agency. Those reports, without re- 
pudiating earlier Assembly decisions 
on repatriation, urged the Commit- 
tee to consider the re-settlement in 
large numbers and their recom- 
mendations represented a change in 
emphasis — based on changes which 
had occurred since 1948. With this 
amendment, Mr. Eban said the reso- 
lution would bind the United Na- 
tions to a formula that was univer- 
sally acknowledged as not being a 
comprehensive statement of the solu- 
tion to be sought. 


Replying to questions, Mr. Ken- 
nedy confirmed that the funds at 
present available to UNRWA would be 
ample to carry it through until July 
1, 1951, and relief measures would 
be continued until that date. 


After further discussion the Com- 
mittee, on November 7, agreed, with- 
out objection, to transmit the draft 
resolution to the Fifth (Administra- 
tive and Budgetary) Committee for 
its advice on methods of financing 
the program, pending any final deci- 
sion on the draft. 
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Several hundred Arab refugees have found employment on building of a road between 
Ainata and Marj Hine. Here is shown the carpenters’ shop where moulds, tools, etc. are made. 


Repatriation 


The Committee then turned to 
Item 2 on the Palestine question: 
The question of the implementation 
of the General Assembly’s resolution 
regarding the repatriation of Pales- 
tine refugees and the payment of 
compensation due to them. Egypt 
immediately introduced a draft reso- 
lution. This would ask the General 
Assembly to establish a United Na- 
tions Agency for the Repatriation 
and Compensation of Palestine Refu- 
gees. Such an agency would make 
the necessary arrangements for the 
repatriation of the refugees and remit 
to the persons legally entitled there- 
to sums due as compensation. The 
agency would also, in collaboration 
with the competent governments and 
authorities, take steps to safeguard 
the refugees’ property. The com- 
petent governments would be invited 
to furnish binding guarantees that 
refugees returning to their homes 
would be treated without any dis- 
crimination, in law or in fact. The 
refusal of any government or au- 


thority to comply with the resolu- 
tion’s terms would prove the exist- 
ence of a breach of the peace within 
the meaning of Article 39 of the 
Charter, and would require investiga- 
tion by the United Nations with a 
view to the adoption of appropriate 
measures, in conformity with the 
Charter. 


This draft resolution, Mr. Mos- 
tafa, of Egypt, said, might provide 
a solution to the refugee and other 
problems. In view of the action 
taken by the Israeli authorities, who 
had opposed the return of the Arab 
refugees and even gone so far as to 
confiscate their property, it seemed 
a matter of urgency to implement 
the General Assembly’s 1948 resolu- 
tion. The basis of the whole prob- 
lem was the partition of Palestine, 
leading finally to the driving out of 
vast numbers of Arab refugees “in 
truly Hitlerian fashion.” 


The Committee then closed con- 
sideration of the Palestine refugee 
question, pending the receipt of ad- 
vice from the Fifth Committee. 
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Committee’s Proposals to Speed 


Progress in Trust Territories 


ROPOSALS designed to advance 
the seventeen million inhabitants 
of Trust Territories toward self-gov- 
ernment or independence have been 
adopted by the Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee. Most of the proposals 
arose from consideration of the Trus- 
teeship Council’s report to the As- 
sembly, surveying its work during 
the period July 1949, to July 1950. 
The resolutions dealt with such ques- 
tions as the problem of the unifica- 
tion of the Ewe tribe in West Africa, 
technical aid to Trust Territories, the 
functions of the visiting missions, the 
examination of petitions, educational 
advancement, rural economic de- 
velopment, and the abolition of cor- 
poral punishment in the Trust Terri- 
tories. Four other resolutions dealt 
with procedural and organizational 
matters of the Trusteeship Council. 
A resolution recommending that 
Administering Authorities use United 
Nations facilities for Technical As- 
sistance was introduced jointly by 
Syria and Denmark. In presenting 
the proposal Mr. Rifai of Syria 
pointed out that Trust Territories 
could not themselves ask for tech- 
nical assistance; such requests had 
to come through the Administer- 
ing Authorities. No such request 
had yet been made. After passage of 
the resolution, he hoped the Admin- 
istering Authorities would no longer 
hesitate to make such requests. 

The draft proposal noted that the 
Trust Territories were eligible un- 
der the regular and expanded pro- 
grams of technical assistance and 
drew the attention of the Adminis- 
tering Authorities, recommending 
that they make full use of these 
sources and make appropriate appli- 
cations. It also recommended that 
the Administering Authorities report 
to the Trusteeship Council on the ap- 
plications made and on the manner 
in which assistance received “was 
being integrated into the long range 
programs of development of the 
Trust Territories.” 

To this proposal, Saudi Arabia 
had offered an addition, a paragraph 
drawing the attention of the Econo- 
mic and Social Council, the special- 
ized agencies and the Secretary-Gen- 
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eral to the need to extend technical 
assistance to Trust Territories “in 
order to establish a sound basis for 
progressive development of the in- 
habitants towards self-government or 
independence.” Mr. Rifai and his co- 
sponsor, Mr. Lannung of Denmark, 
accepted this amendment. Speaking 
on the proposal itself. Mr. Lannung 
said that without technical assistance 
there was no hope of achieving pro- 
gress in the Trust Territories. The 
Trusteeship Council, he said, should 
study means of co-ordinating the as- 
sistance provided to the Territories. 


J. Jobim, of Brazil, said the only 
justification for colonialism at the 
present time was the ability of cer- 
tain highly-developed countries to 
promote through their own resources 
the development of areas where the 
people were not yet sufficiently de- 
veloped to manage their own af- 
fairs. No Administering Authority 
could have subscribed to the Charter 
if it had not considered itself able 
to provide Trust Territories with the 
necessary technical assistance. 


Marshall Plan Aid 


Mr. Jobim further recalled, that, 
under the Marshall Plan, $20,000,- 
000 had been reserved for the devel- 
opment of territories administered 
by certain European powers. Brazil 
thought most of the technical assist- 
ance to be given to Trust Territories 
should come from the Administering 
Authorities themselves. Only if their 
resources proved manifestly inade- 
quate should those powers seek tech- 
nical assistance from the United Na- 
tions. 

While paying tribute to the United 
Kingdom’s efforts on behalf of stu- 
dents from non-self-governing ter- 
ritories under its administration, Mr. 
Jobim felt the effort being made in 
the Trust Territories was “rather dis- 
appointing.” For example, of the 
3,956 students from dependent ter- 
ritories attending schools in Britain, 
only 16 came from Trust Territories. 
With regard to the position in other 
Trust Territories, he pointed to the 
absence of facilities for higher edu- 


cation and technical training in New 
Guinea and Ruanda-Urundi. 

Awni Khalidy, of Iraq. agreed that 
although the Administering Authori- 
ties assumed primary responsibility 
for the development of Trust Terri- 
tories, the United Nations should 
supply them with all the supplement- 
ary technical assistance it could pro- 
vide. In health and education a 
great deal remained to be done. 

Outlining the United Kingdom’s 
achievements in technical assistance 
for the Trust Territories under its 
administration, Lord Ogmore said 
that economic progress depended es- 
sentially on four factors: financial 
resources, research, technical aid, 
and material supplied to the terri- 
tories. Technical assistance was one 
of the requisites for economic pro- 
gress, and the United Kingdom at- 
tached great importance to the train- 
ing of technical workers. In the last 
three years it had established one 
university and four university col- 
leges in territories under its admin- 
istration, serving altogether 2,201 
students. Under the Colonial Devel- 
opment and Welfare Act, six million 
pounds had been allocated for the 
development of such institutions. In 
West Africa two higher technical 
colleges were being built. In East 
Africa, Uganda’s Makerere College 
had a technical and secondary school 
for students from all territories in 
the region. One million pounds had 
been provided for scholarships, apart 
from those being awarded by the 
British Council. By last May 4, 193 
scholarship-holders and free students 
from dependent areas were studying 
at British universities. 


Tanganyika Scheme 


Referring to other matters of tech- 
nical interest, Lord Ogmore men- 
tioned the Sukumaland development 
scheme in Tanganyika, covering an 
area of 20,000 square miles with a 
population of nearly a million. The 
aim was to re-distribute the popula- 
tion and livestock to relieve over- 
populated areas. The plan included 
the deforestation of certain zones, 
campaigns against the tste fly, irriga- 
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tion, the development of health serv- 
ices, and the construction of dams, 
several of which had already been 
built. The program was spread over 
a ten-year period, but the initial esti- 
mated cost of £860,000 would have 
to be revised. 

Lord Ogmore shared the Brazilian 
representative’s views that the Ad- 
ministering Authorities should be di- 
rectly responsible for the develop- 
ment of Trust Territories under the 
supervision of the United Nations. 
His government was examining every 
possibility of obtaining technical aid 
from the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies. 

The representatives of Belgium 
and France also reported technical 
assistance plans in Trust Territories 
under their administration. Pierre 
Ryckmans, of Belgium, did not 
agree, however, that under-develop- 
ment of territories was due to lack 
of adequate technical assistance. 
They were under-developed despite 
the technical aid afforded them, he 
said, pointing out that Trust Terri- 
tories were receiving more assistance 
at the present time than any inde- 
pendent country. He doubted 
whether such large-scale develop- 
ment plans as those in Ruanda-Ur- 
undi and the Belgian Congo had 
ever been undertaken in independent 
territories. 

France was also trying to do 
everything possible, said J. J. Juglas. 
Scholarship - holders — 80 from 
French Togoland, and 200 from 
French Cameroons—were studying 
in France at present and would pro- 
vide a nucleus of needed technicians. 
He thought it essentially the Admin- 
istering Authorities’ responsibility to 
furnish the necessary technical as- 
sistance. 


Resolution Adopted 


After further debate the Commit- 
tee, by 40 votes to 0, with 7 absten- 
tions, adopted the Syrian-Denmark 
draft resolution. Noting that the de- 
velopment of Trust Territories might 
be improved by additional technical 
aid, and that the territories were elig- 
ible for such assistance, the resolu- 
tion drew the attention of the Ad- 
ministering Authorities to facilities 
available under the expanded techni- 
cal assistance program, as well as the 
regular United Nations programs, 
“for economic development, social 
welfare services, and training for 
public administration.” The resolu- 
tion recommended that the Adminis- 
tering Authorities make full use of 
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these resources and submit to the 
Trusteeship Council information on 
all applications made in implementa- 
tion of the resolution, as well as on 
how the technical assistance received 
was being integrated into the long- 
range development programs. As 
adopted, the resolution incorporated 
drafting amendments submitted by 
India and Saudi-Arabia. 


Educational Progress 


The desirability of more rapid ed- 
ucational progress in Trust Territor- 
ies was the subject of another reso- 
lution adopted by the Committee. As 
approved, by 37 votes to 0, with 6 
abstentions, this declared the promo- 
tion of educational advancement es- 
sential for the progressive develop- 
ment of the inhabitants of the terri- 
tories “as early as possible” toward 
self-government or independence. 
The resolution recognized that, while 
notable progress had been achieved, 
considerable efforts were still re- 
quired, and that comprehensive, 
long-range plans were desirable. The 
Trusteeship Council was asked to 
continue, in consultation with the 
Administering Authorities and the 
specialized agencies, to devote par- 
ticular attention to long-range pro- 
grams of educational development, 
and to include in its reports obser- 
vations on such programs and on 
progress made. 

The representatives of Indonesia 
and Pakistan, co-sponsors of the 
draft, said the proposal was designed 
to “step up” educational advance- 
ment. They believed that such plans 
as the ten-year scheme introduced 
by France would promote educa- 
tional progress and present a clearly 
defined objective. At the same time 
the Committee should not feel itself 
bound by any time-limits. 

Dr. S. H. Tajibnapis, of Indonesia, 
advanced figures to support his claim 
that, although notable progress had 
been made in some territories, pro- 
gress in others was too slow. He 
computed the expenditures for edu- 
cation in 1949 to show that they 
stood, per capita per annum, at ls. 
2d. for the British-administered Cam- 
eroons, 38 francs for the French 
Cameroons, 6.60 Belgian francs for 
Ruanda-Urundi, and 2s.4d. for New 
Guinea. Dr. Tajibnapis thought 
that no uniform blueprint for educa- 
tion would be suitable in the differ- 
ent territories, but that plans should 
be adopted to suit the particular con- 
ditions of each region. 

The representatives of four ad- 


ministering powers—Australia, Bel- 
gium, France, and the United King- 
dom—all maintained that the Indo- 
nesian delegate’s figures did not pro- 
vide a true picture since the 1950 re- 
ports on the Trust Territories con- 
cerned—still to be submitted to the 
United Nations—revealed consider- 
able expansion, both in expenditures, 
the number of students and the im- 
provement of educational facilities. 


The joint draft was welcomed by 
Australia, France and the United 
Kingdom, but Mr. Ryckmans, of Bel- 
gium, said he would abstain in the 
vote as he did not think it advisable 
for the Assembly to recall one of 
the Trusteeship Council’s primary 
duties—a duty to which Council 
members had devoted a great deal 
of attention. Mr. Ryckmans also 
questioned certain parts of the draft. 
For example, education was intended 
not only to promote political devel- 
opment of peoples, but also for the 
whole development of the human 
personality. The emphasis upon po- 
litical development was wrong from 
the pedagogical viewpoint, said Mr. 
Ryckmans. 

During discussion, several mem- 
bers criticized the slow progress be- 
ing made. B. Shiva Rao, of India, 
pointed out that the real test of an 
educational program was not so 
much the expenditures involved, but 
rather the number of schools and 
students, the extent of local facili- 
ties at all levels, and the type of edu- 
cation being offered to the inhabi- 
tants—in effect, how far education 
was “originally integrated” in their 
daily lives. 

Speaking for Chile, Mrs. A. Fig- 

ueroa, thought 

SF educational pro- 

grams should be 

oriented by a 

clearly defined so- 

cial philosophy. 

The creation of a 

strong foundation 

for the educa- 

‘tional _ structure, 

should be empha- 

sized, and the 

pace of political 

development keep 

step with expan- 

sion in the social and educational 

fields. Francis Trebinjac, of Yugo- 

slavia, agreed that much remained to 

be done, but felt it would be tenden- 

tious to deny that some progress was 
being made. 

After further debate the resolu- 
tion on educational advancement was 
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adopted, with some drafting revi- 
sions. 

The Committee devoted three 
meetings to reviewing the functions 
and organization of visiting missions. 
So far three such missions have been 
sent by the Council and all ten 
Trust Territories have been visited. 
During the Committee’s general de- 
bate (see the BULLETIN, Vol. IX, no. 
9) several members, fully appreciat- 
ing the importance of the missions, 
felt that the visits were too brief. 

Discussion was based on draft pro- 
posals submitted by an 11-member 
sub-committee, appointed to con- 
sider co-ordinating and combining 
several drafts presented earlier by 
various delegations. Section “C” of 
the sub-committee’s report contained 
several recommendations regarding 
visiting missions, including proposals 
for extending the duration of visits; 
ensuring flexibility in the itineraries; 
and reducing the number of territor- 
ies to be visited by each mission. 


Length of Visits 


In the ensuing debate, several fea- 
tures of the sub-committee’s draft 
came in for criticism and various 
amendments and drafting revisions 
were offered. Much Of the discus- 


sion centered upon a paragraph 
which would ask the Trusteeship 
Council to extend the duration of 
visits, if necessary by reducing the 


membership of each mission. John 
Fletcher-Cooke, of the United King- 
dom, considered that the present in- 
terval of three years between visits 
to any territory was, if anything, too 
short. It might be extended to five 
years, as appreciable changes in the 
territories were apparent only after 
such an interval. His delegation also 
opposed cutting the membership of 
the missions. As it was the usual 
practice for missions to have an 
equal number of representatives of 
the administering and non-adminis- 
tering powers, the work of a two- 
member mission might be paralyzed 
be an irreconcilable difference of 
opinion. It was also desirable for 
as many members of the Council as 
possible to familiarize themselves 
with conditions at first hand. The 
detailed organization of the visiting 
missions was, he thought, a matter 
essentially for the Council. 

Dr. Max Henriquez-Urena, of the 
Dominican Republic, pointed out 
that a cut in the membership of mis- 
sions would not appreciably decrease 
expense, as each two-member mis- 
sion would require the same number 
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of Secretariat staff as a four-member 
mission. The logical course was to 
request the Council to review the or- 
ganization and work of the visiting 
missions. 

Several members emphatically op- 
posed lengthening the interval be- 
tween visits to the territories, or re- 
ducing the missions’ membership. 
Victorio D. Carpio, of the Philip- 
pines, maintained that periodic visits 
to the territories was one of the most 
important functions of the Trustee- 
ship System, as it enabled the indig- 
enous peoples to discuss matters di- 
rectly with representatives of the in- 
ternational organ set up to look after 
their welfare. Mr. Carpio recalled 
that Rule 96 of the Council’s Rules 
of Procedure specified that the mem- 
bers of missions should preferably 
be one or more of the Council’s rep- 
resentatives. Actually, that provision 
had never been complied with, as in 
each of the three missions so far 
sent out, only two members out of 
four had had any experience of the 
work of the Council. It was essen- 
tial that the visiting missions should 
be composed of members acquainted 
with the Trusteeship System. Un- 
fortunately, during the last three 
years four delegations had been rep- 
resented twice on missions, while two 
delegations had never been repre- 
sented at all. The terms of refer- 
ence of each mission should make it 
an indispensable condition that its 
members implant in the minds of 
the indigenous inhabitants the nature 
and functions of the Trusteeship 
Council, and invite them to submit 
their grievances so that the Council 
could deal with them. 


Mission’s Reports 

Mr. Carpio stressed that the re- 
ports of the visiting missions should 
be more than a mere summary of 
the report of the Administering Au- 
thority. They should be a concise 
review of the main problems of the 
territory concerned, and should be 
the joint efforts of the four members 
or the mission, not simply precon- 
ceived ideas “based on certain theor- 
ies of colonial administration.” That 
requirement had not been met in cer- 
tain reports submitted by the visiting 
mission to the Pacific Trust Terri- 
tories, of which he had been a mem- 
ber; the reports in question, he said, 
had been drafted by members of the 
Secretariat who were nationals of 
the Administering Authority con- 
cerned. It was hoped that the prac- 
tice of asking a national of the coun- 
try administering the territory con- 


cerned to draft such reports would 
be discontinued. 

Dr. Victor Hoo, Assistant Secre- 
tary-General of the Department of 
Trusteeship, pointed out that mem- 
bers of the missions had the entire 
responsibility for final reports. The 
Secretariat on such missions merely 
prepared working documents which 
were then examined by the mission’s 
members who were free either to 
adopt them, or to make such changes 
as they deemed necessary. Dr. Hoo 
could not accept vague criticisms 
based solely on the nationality of the 
staff concerned, nor could he prom- 
ise that officials selected for prepar- 
ing such reports would never be 
chosen from among the nationals of 
the country administering the terri- 
tory concerned. 

Mr. Rifai, of Syria, felt that the 
duration of the future visits of mis- 
sions should be extended to permit 
the detailed examination of specific 
questions. Visits might also be made 
to each territory every two years. 
There was no provision which re- 
quired an equal number of adminis- 
tering and non-administering mem- 
bers on a mission, and he suggested 
that one third of the membership 
should represent the administering 
and two-thirds the non-administering 
powers. 

After further discussion the Com- 
mittee, by 33 votes to 0, with 11 
abstentions, adopted a detailed reso- 
lution on the organization, methods 
and functions of visiting missions. 
Representatives of the six adminis- 
tering powers all abstained in the 
vote. As finally revised, the resolu- 
tion recommended that the Trustee- 
ship Council review all questions 
concerning the missions, taking into 
account the following eight factors: 
(a) arranging for missions to re- 
main long enough in each Trust Ter- 
ritory to be able adequately to ful- 
fil their task; (b) reducing the num- 
ber of territories to be visited by a 
single mission; (c) ensuring the 
greatest possible flexibility in mis- 
sions’ itineraries; (d) extending the 
duration of visits without diminish- 
ing their frequency; (e) continuing 
to include in the terms of reference 
of each mission the examination of 
specific problems; (f) continuing to 
include in the terms of reference the 
preliminary examination on the spot 
of all petitions submitted; (g) se- 
lecting members of each mission as 
much as possible from representa- 
tives who sit on the Council; (h) di- 
recting the missions to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to inform 
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the indigenous inhabitants of the op- 
erations of the Trusteeship System. 

Finally, the resolution asked the 
Trusteeship Council to include the 
results of its review of these ques- 
tions in its next report to the As- 
sembly. 


Examination of Petitions 


Problems concerning the examina- 
tion of petitions were discussed by 
the Committee in considering a draft 
resolution based on proposals on 
this question submitted by its special 
sub-committee. Chief interest cen- 
tered on the question of anonymous 
petitions, which were referred to in 
paragraph “C” of the draft before 
the Committee. This stated: “.. . au- 
thorize the Secretary-General to give 
each petitioner who so desires the as- 
surance that his name shall not be 
disclosed, and to circulate each such 
petition in the usual manner to mem- 
bers of the Council.” 

Amendments calling for the dele- 
tion of this paragraph were submit- 
ted by the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Fletcher-Cooke denied that petition- 
ers might in some way be victimized 
by the Administering Authorities, as 
this paragraph seemed to imply. He 
recalled that the Visiting Mission to 
West Africa had stated in its report 
that freedom of expression was re- 
spected in the territories of that area, 
and that conversations had been held 
with the local population without the 
presence of administrative officials. 
The Council could not be expected 
to make pertinent observations re- 
garding a petition when it did not 
know the author. There was no rea- 
son to change the present practice of 
considering a petition when the au- 
thor did not wish his identity dis- 
closed. While some anonymous peti- 
tions might provide interesting infor- 
mation, others might be fabrications 
or malicious in intent. 

Roger Garreau, of France, also 
maintained that, as there was com- 
plete freedom of speech in French- 
administered territories, there was no 
need to resort to anonymous peti- 
tions. Mr. Garreau felt the question 
raised a moral problem. It was diffi- 
cult to conceive that anyone who 
thought it useful to express criticism 
should seek refuge in anonymity. Pe- 
titioners should be encouraged to 
present their claims without seeking 
to hide their identity. 

Petitions were a most valuable 
part of the Trusteeship System and it 
was regrettable that the Trusteeship 
Council had not taken them into 
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greater account, said Bedrich Bihel- 
ler, of Czechoslovakia. The indigen- 
ous peoples made wide use of the 
system which usefully supplemented 
the reports of the Administering Au- 
thorities. Petitions were also assum- 
ing a more general character. While 
petitioners should be protected 
against possible reprisals on the part 
of the administrations, Mr. Biheller 
did not think 
anonymous peti- 
tions should be 
encouraged. It 
was for the Coun- 
cil and the As- 
sembly to protect 
petitioners against 
possible abuses. 
More attention 
should also be 
paid to petitions 
from democratic 
: organizations, 

Mr. Bedrich Biheller Endorsing these 
views, T. Tajibaev, of the U.S.S.R., 
said anonymous petitions might be 
dangerous and slanderous. To accept 
them might lead to injustice toward 
the officials accused and yet fail to 
safeguard the petitioner against perse- 
cution. Mr. Tajibaev felt it had not 
been explained why anonymous peti- 
tions should receive preferential 
treatment, nor had it been proved 
that the Council had actually refused 
to heed such petitions. 

The two chief reasons for the sub- 
mission of anonymous petitions were 
lack of culture and the fear of re- 
prisals, said S. Prica of Yugoslavia, 
who thought it was essential to judge 
all petitions on their merits rather 
than on the basis of their legal valid- 
ity. 


Information on Action 


Several members welcomed the 
proposal made in the draft that the 
Administering Authorities should 
submit information regarding action 
taken in respect of the Council’s rec- 
ommendations on petitions. This sug- 
gestion was regarded as a big step 
forward. Mr. Ingles, of the Philip- 
pines, emphasized the importance of 
the action taken by the Administer- 
ing Authorities in pursuance of the 
Council’s recommendations. Peti- 
tions were, he said, the only means 
by which the indigenous populations 
could obtain a hearing before the 
United Nations and world opinion. 
Therefore, the Assembly should try 
to reinforce this link with the peo- 
ples of the Trust Territories and not 
to weaken it. 


After various revisions the Com- 
mittee adopted the draft on petitions 
by 30 votes to 3, with 14 absten- 
tions. Only New Zealand and the 
United States of the administering 
powers voted in favor of the pro- 
posal, with Australia, Belgium and 
France opposing it. The resolution 
recommended that the Trusteeship 
Council consider the setting up of an 
ad hoc committe on petitions, which 
might meet, if necessary, between the 
Council’s sessions. The Administer- 
ing Authorities were asked to sub- 
mit such observations as they wished 
upon petitions concerning them with- 
in two months of receipt. They were 
also requested to submit annually in- 
formation regarding action taken on 
the Council’s recommendations in re- 
spect of petitions examined, except 
in cases where the Council did not 
think it necessary to do so. 


Corporal Punishment 


The Committee unanimously en- 
dorsed a draft resolution calling for 
the abolition of corporal punishment 
in all Trust Territories. Submitted 
jointly by Cuba and the Philippines, 
this recommended immediate meas- 
ures for the complete abolition of 
corporal punishment in all Trust 
Territories “where it still exists.” It 
requested the Administering Author- 
ities of those territories to report to 
the General Assembly’s next regular 
session. 

Presenting the proposal, Diosdado 
Macapagal, of the Philippines, con- 

tended that the 
Trusteeship Coun- 
cil had changed 
both the wording 
and meaning of 
last year’s As- 
sembly resolution 
on the question, 
which had asked 
for prompt im- 
plementation of 
its recommenda- 
tion. Therefore, 
the resolution 
should be re- 
peated this year. The present draft 
was predicated not only on the ob- 
ligation to comply with the Assem- 
bly’s resolutions, but also on the fact 
that civilized man had agreed that 
corporal punishment was inhuman 
and cruel. The Committee should re- 
member that the success of the 
United Nations rested ultimately on 
the measure of respect accorded to 
its resolutions. 
There was no_ difference of 
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opinion regarding the objective be- 

tween the United Kingdom and the 

Committee, said T. F. Cook. The 

only point of difference concerned 

the timing. It was not possible to 

achieve such an objective overnight 

“by a stroke of the pen.” Alternatives 

must be provided, 

such as a fully 

developed proba- 

tion service and 

proper institutions 

for the care of 

juvenile offenders. 

Mr. Cook re- 

called that under 

a 1948 law, cor- 

poral punishment 

might be awarded 

in the United 

Kingdom for only 

three categories of 

serious offences—mutiny, incitement 

to mutiny, and violence against a 

prison officer. His Government in- 

tended to introduce this practice in 

all the territories for which it was 

responsible. The stage had, in fact, 

been reached at which corporal pun- 

ishment might only be awarded in 

the Trust Territories for the same 

three offences as in the United King- 
dom. : 

During a short discussion, it was 
generally agreed that corporal pun- 
ishment was both inhuman and out 
of date. Modern practices had dem- 
onstrated that even for maintaining 
order in prisons it was not necessary 
to resort to it, said Dr. W. J. A. 
Kernkamp, of the Netherlands. It 
was necessary, however, to be real- 
istic and to recognize that merely to 
adopt resolutions would not secure 
the abolition of corporal punishment. 
Before that could be done the Ad- 
ministering Authorities must intro- 
duce legal reforms and establish suit- 
able probation services. Dr. Kern- 
kamp therefore proposed the words 
“, . . that measures be taken imme- 
diately to bring about,” be inserted 
in the original draft. This was subse- 
quently accepted by the Committee 
which then adopted the revised draft 
by 37 votes to 0, with 3 abstentions 
(Australia, Belgium and New Zea- 
land). 

Explaining his abstention, D. O. 
Hay, of Australia, said that his Gov- 
ernment was at present considering 
the formal abolition of corporal pun- 
ishment in New Guinea and the ap- 
propriate deletion from the statute 
books. However, the punishment had 
not been inflicted in Australian-ad- 
ministered New Guinea since the end 
of the war. 
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The Ewe problem was the subject 
of a joint draft submitted by Iraq, 
Indonesia, India, the Philippines and 
Yugoslavia. This question concerns 
a West African tribe of about a mil- 
lion people distributed between the 
Trust Territories of British- and 
French-administered Togland, and 
the Gold Coast colony. They have 
been petitioning the United Nations 
for more than three years. Last July 
the representatives of Britain and 
France informed the Trusteeship 
Council of their decision to enlarge 
the standing Consultative Commis- 
sion for Togoland Affairs by increas- 
ing indigenous representation. It was 
also decided that the Commission 
should make a detailed study of the 
wishes of the Ewe people and then 
submit its conclusions to the two 
governments regarding __ possible 
means of satisfying the various view- 
points, within the framework of the 
British and French administrations. 
The Trusteeship Council asked the 
Administering Authorities to report 
to its next session on the findings 
of the Commission. 

Much of the discussion on the 
draft centred on the elections to 
the Consultative Commission, and 
on a petition from the Comité de 
[Unité Togolaise alleging that arrests 
had been made in French Togoland 
in connection with the above elec- 
tions. Mr. Khalidy, of Iraq, noted 
that although France had given as- 
surances that the elections to the 
Consultative Commission would be 
carried out equitably, and in the 
same spirit of freedom as those in 
British-administered Togoland, the 
Administering Authority had not 
given the Council any detailed in- 
formation on the method of election. 


Ewe Petitions 


According to petitions from the 
Ewe leaders, the elections in French 
Togoland had been so organized that 
discussion of the Ewe movement 
would be dominated by the views of 
persons hostile to it. It was also al- 
leged that arrests and summary im- 
prisonments had taken place and 
that officials had interfered with the 
holding of public meetings. 

As chairman of the Visiting Mis- 
sion to Togoland, Mr. Khalidy 
stressed that the Ewe leaders were 
the most outstanding people in 
French Togoland, many of them 
representing their people on the 
Togoland Assembly and in the or- 
gans of the French Union in Paris. 
The petitions did not come from 
agitators or malcontents. 


Mr. Khalidy recalled that the elec- 
tions were to be held in two stages: 
each village chief, aided by the cus- 
tomary council, would designate 
One or more primary electors. The 
primary electors would then make 
their choice of the candidates for 
seats on the Commission. The crux 
of the problem was, he thought, 
whether or not the chiefs would 
designate electors who genuinely rep- 
resented the inhabitants. The Ewes 
had maintained that the chiefs would 
designate as primary electors only 
persons acceptable to the Administra- 
tion. 

The draft resolution was not only 
intended to deal with an emergency 
situation, but also designed to un- 
derline the gravity of the Ewe prob- 
lem and the need for a prompt and 
equitable solution. 


Boycott of Commission 


The urgency of the Ewe problem 
was also emphasized by the co- 
sponsors of the draft. For the Philip- 
pines, Mr. Macapagal said that it 
appeared from the petitions that the 
Consultative Commission was being 
boycotted by the supporters of the 
unification movement. The ultimate 
Ewe aim was not merely unity; they 
wished to be united so that they 
might go forward to the goal of self- 
government or independence, as pre- 
scribed in the Charter. Geographi- 
cally divided, they found themselves 
torn between two systems of educa- 
tion, culture and administration, and, 
it seemed, between two different con- 
cepts of the aims of Trusteeship. The 
Ewes of the Gold Coast and Brit- 
ish-administered Togoland were 
progressing toward a form of 
self-government which had _ been 
promised them by Britain. There 
was no such prospect for the Ewes 
of French Togoland, who could 
hardly be blamed for their fear that, 
because they were to be denied self- 
government, they could not expect 
France to assist them in unification 
—a natural step toward self-govern- 
ment. 

The Philippines considered the 
draft might not go far enough, and 
the Assembly might decide on other 
steps, such as sending a special mis- 
sion to make on-the-spot inquiries 
and supervise the elections. 

Endorsing these views Mr. Prica, 
of Yugoslavia, pointed to four main 
factors in the Ewe problem: The 
Ewe unification movement was as- 
suming an “all-nation” character; the 
Ewes of the Gold Coast colony 
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formed a part of the movement; the 
existing frontiers caused economic, 
social and cultural difficulties; and, 
finally, the majority of the Ewes 
were demanding the creation of a 
national territorial community. Mr. 
Prica believed that a plebiscite would 
have dealt with the problem better 
and that the present Consultative 
Commission was not composed to 
effectively implement the real wishes 
of the Ewe people. 


France’s Views 


Replying to various points raised 
in the debate, Jean-Jacques Juglas, 
of France, said the quality of an 
electoral system was not a matter 
of secondary importance. Mr. Jug- 
las felt progress had been achieved 
when a new electoral system gave the 
vote to several hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons, whereas the sys- 
tem it replaced gave the vote to a 
few thousand only. The representa- 
tive leaders had raised no objections 
to the voting formula used, on which 
they had been previously consulted; 
it was only when the Comité de 
Unité Togolaise found it lacked 
support that it had put pressure upon 
means. 


With regard to the alleged arrests 
of certain indigenous inhabitants Mr. 
Juglas recalled his earlier statement 
to the Committee, on October 18. 
The Administration had applied the 
regulation governing the holding of 
public meetings during election pe- 
riods. This protected all the in- 
habitants, as it made it unlawful for 
any party to interfere with the free 
holding of meetings by other parties. 
The aim was to make it possible for 
all views to be freely and publicly 
heard. The Administration merely 
required a notification in advance 
that a meeting was to be held, to- 
gether with a statement of its gen- 
eral purpose. He emphatically denied 
that the local administrative officers 
had been instructed to exert pressure 
on the electoral colleges. 


France was prepared to accept the 
proposals in the draft, and prepared 
for a new investigation with all the 
facts of the matter brought forward. 
At the same time, in consistency with 
“fair play,” the draft should not 
limit the mention of petitions to 
only one body but should include 
those from other representative 
bodies. 


After further debate and after 
various drafting amendments had 
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been accepted, the Committee ap- 
proved the joint draft on the Ewe 
question by 40 votes to 0, with 3 
abstentions (Belgium, France and 
the United Kingdom). The resolu- 
tion notes the complaints made in 
petitions from the Comité de l’Unité 
Togolaise, concerning the methods of 
election and the arrest of certain 
persons, as well as comments to the 
contrary made in other related peti- 
tions from French Togoland. Recog- 
nizing the great importance of the 
Ewe problem, the resolution im- 
presses, in particular, “upon the Ad- 
ministering Authority the necessity 
of conducting elections to the Con- 
sultative Commision in a democratic 
manner” ensuring the true repre- 
sentation of the people. It recom- 
mends a prompt investigation of the 
complaints made by petitioners re- 
garding the methods of elections, and 
asks the Administering Authority to 
report to the Trusteeship Council’s 
next session, for such action as the 
Council might consider appropriate. 
Finally, the Council was asked to in- 
clude a special chapter in its next 
report to the Assembly on all steps 
taken in regard to the Ewe question. 


Other Resolutions 


The Committe devoted several 
meetings to proposals on the work 
and procedural methods of the 
Trusteeship Council. In considering 
a draft relating to general Council 
procedures, it was agreed that the 
work of the Council should be re- 
viewed to see how improvements 
might be made in the light of its 
three years’ experience. Some dele- 
gations thought a single body might 
make preliminary studies of all ques- 
tions submitted to the Council. Yugo- 
slavia favored a standing committee 
for this purpose. The United States 
did not think it advisable to suggest 
a specific procedure to the Council. 
When it had studied the question, the 
Council might well decide to set up 
a standing committee of the whole, 
even if an explicit recommendation 
to that effect were not contained in 
the Assembly’s_ resolution. The 
Council had already established an 
ad hoc committee for petitions and 
a special committee to consider ad- 
ministrative unions. This showed 
that the Council could take the 
necessary measures when so _ re- 
quired. 

By 43 votes to 0, with 4 absten- 
tions, a draft submitted by India was 
finally adopted, recommending that 


» the Council un- 

_ dertake a review 

of its general pro- 

cedure, bearing in 

mind observations 

and _ suggestions 

made during the 

discussion at the 

Assembly’s _ fifth 

session. The re- 

sults of such a 

review should be 

: 2 * included in the 

Mr. B. ShivaReo = Council’s next re- 
port to the Assembly. 

The organization of the Council’s 
reports to the Assembly was the sub- 
ject of another closely-related reso- 
lution adopted by the Committee, 
based on a draft compiled by its sub- 
committee. As adopted, by 38 votes 
to 0, with 10 abstentions, this resolu- 
tion asked the Council, in its future 
annual reports, to present separate 
sections with all the relevant data 
examined by the Council concerning 
the political, economic, social and 
educational conditions in each Trust 
Territory. Each section should in- 
clude the observations, conclusions 
and recommendations of the Coun- 
cil, as well as relevant observations 
made by its individual members. In 
each case the Council should report 
on the manner in which the respec- 
tive Administering Authority has 
carried out the Council’s, or the As- 
sembly’s recommendation, as well as 
give its conclusions. 

In debate on the question of the 
reports, several members thought 
their present structure suffered from 
repetition and other defects. For ex- 
ample, questions relating to political 
progress were scattered about the re- 
ports and were often difficult to as- 
similate. It was generally agreed that 
greater clarity should be sought. 


\ 


Implementation of Resolutions 


A draft submitted by Cuba and 
Mexico concerned the results of the 
implementation of Trusteeship Coun- 
cil and General Assembly resolutions 
relating to Trusteeship questions. 
This proposal, said Mr. Coquet, of 
Mexico, was designed to assist the 
General Assembly in its work. He 
recalled that the Economic and So- 
cial Council had already addressed 
similar requests to the Secretary- 
General in its resolutions 210 (VIII) 
and 283 (X), and there were other 
precedents in the same field. The 
analytical and classified working 
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papers envisaged in the proposal 
would be of assistance to the Coun- 
cil’s members, as well as to new 
members of the delegations. 


Objections were raised by repre- 
sentatives of the administering pow- 
ers. Lord Ogmore, of the United 
Kingdom, considered it was not for 
the Secretary-General but for the 
Trusteeship Council to judge the 
value of progress made as a result 
of the application of Council or As- 
sembly resolutions. The Secretary- 
General was empowered only to pre- 
pare summaries of the administrative 
statements on the measures taken to 
implement those resolutions—infor- 
mation which was contained in the 
annual reports on the Trust Terri- 
tories. 

Sharing this view, Mr. Garreau, 
of France, feared the adoption of the 
draft would introduce a new element 
of confusion in 
the Council’s pro- 
cedure. Mr. Hay, 
of Australia, felt 
the task entrusted 
to the Secretary- 
General, under 
the proposal, 
would place him 
in a-delicate posi- 
tion and would 
even be outside 
his competence. 

Other members 
argued that the 
proposal would serve a very useful 
purpose. The Philippines representa- 
tive denied the claim made by the 
United Kingdom that Assembly and 
Council recommendations were only 
suggestions to the Administering Au- 
thorities. If such an argument were 
acccepted, he said, it must also be 
recognized that in the last resort it 
was the Administering Authorities 
who exercised authority over the 
Trust Territories, and not the United 
Nations. 

After further discussion the joint 
draft was approved by 31 votes to 
11, with 5 abstentions. As approved, 
the resolution asked the Secretary- 
General to carry out three specific 
tasks: (a) to prepare a list, classi- 
fied by subjects, of resolutions 
adopted by the Assembly and the 
Council including in each case the 
text of the operative part of the 
document; (b) to report next year 
to the Assembly on the measures 
taken by the Administering Authori- 
ties to implement such resolutions, 
using as a source the previous re- 


Mr. Roger Garreau 
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ports of the Council; (c) where 
necessary, and if there has been no 
action on the part of an Administer- 
ing Authority, to set forth the rea- 
sons given by that Authority for 
delay in the implementation of any 
particular resolution. 


Rural Development 


Two other proposals in connection 
with the Trusteeship ‘Council’s re- 
port were adopted in the opening 
phases of the Committee’s debate. 
(See the BULLETIN, vol. IX, no. 9) 
The first of these concerned the rural 
economic development of Trust Ter- 
ritories, and called for a_ special 
study of ali laws and practices relat- 
to land utilization and alienation. On 
completing this study, the Council 
was asked to make such recom- 
mendations to the Administering Au- 
thorities concerning the prevailing 
policies, laws and practices as might 


be conducive to economic and so- 
cial development and as the Council 
might see fit. This resolution, arising 
from a draft presented by Denmark, 
Mexico, Syria, the Philippines and 
the United States, was adopted by 
48 votes to 0, with 2 abstentions. 

A Canadian draft, adopted by 31 
votes to 0, with 17 abstentions, ex- 
pressed the confidence of the Gen- 
eral Assembly that the Trusteeship 
Council, in a spirit of co-operation, 
would continue to contribute effec- 
tively to achieving the objectives of 
the Trusteeship System. It further 
recommended that the Council, at its 
next session should consider the com- 
ments and suggestions made during 
the Assembly’s discussion. 

This completed the Fourth Com- 
mittee’s action on the report of the 
Trusteeship Council and, on No- 
vember 11, the Committee took up 
the question of the draft Trusteeship 
Agreement for Somaliland. 


Security Council Big Five 
Urged to Begin Talks 


Opening the Security Council 
meeting on November 6, Dr. Ales 
Bebler, of Yugoslavia, the new Presi- 
dent, remarked on the significance of 
a representative of a relatively small 
country presiding over so important 
a body. This was a fine illustration, 
he said, of the sovereign equality of 
states, great or small, and of the just 
concept that the small countries 
should bear their share of responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 

Despite the prevailing atmosphere, 
the new President continued, the 
Council could, with the assistance of 
all its members, achieve some results. 


Question of New Members 


For instance, fifteen states, includ- 
ing an important European country, 
Italy, had for years been applying 
for Membership. The principle of 
universality was generally recognized, 
but differences of opinion in the 
Council made a positive solution dif- 
ficult. Action on this question, Dr. 
Bebler said, would contribute to the 
cause of peace and would be warmly 
approved by world public opinion. 


Yugoslavia, neighbor of six of the 
applicants—Italy, Austria, Hungary, 
Romania, Bulgaria, and Albania— 
would particularly welcome such a 
decision. In view of the special situa- 
tion in Southeast Europe, it would 
be to the interest of the United Na- 
tions to include a greater number of 
states from that region. 


This and other important ques- 
tions—such as the representation of 
China, control of atomic energy, re- 
duction of armaments, and applica- 
tion of Article 43 of the Charter— 
called for a new effort by the perma- 
nent members of the Council to 
reach agreed solutions. 

The General Assembly had taken 
a constructive step when it unani- 
mously adopted the resolution rec- 
ommending that the permanent 
members discuss all problems likely 
to threaten international peace and 
security and hamper the activities of 
the United Nations. 

As President of the Council, Dr. 
Bebler considered himself bound by 
that resolution and felt it his duty to 
call on the permanent members to 
initiate the consultations as soon as 
possible. 
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Assembly Acts on 
Program for Peace 


(Continued from page 593.) 


undertaken by the Member States, 
the more so in view of the fact that 
the atmosphere of tension in present 
international relations had deterior- 
ated to the extent of causing justified 
concern. 

The Yugoslav delegation, said Mr. 
Simic, had come to the conclusion 
that this program was an initiative 
for actions and tasks representing a 
positive common effort of Member 
states for the maintenance of peace 
and security in the world, even 
though it did not agree with all its 
explanations. As a co-sponsor of the 
nine-power resolution, he commend- 
ed it to the Assembly. 


U. S. Viewpoint 


“We do not believe that any voice 
should be raised in criticism of the 
Secretary-General for the action he 
has taken in preparing and publish- 
ing his Memorandum,” said John J. 
Sparkman, of the United States. 
True, it was unprecedented but such 
action was fully within the scope 
of the powers of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral under Chapter XV of the Char- 
ter. The Secretary-General should, 
in the view of his delegation, always 
feel free to bring to the attention of 
governments and peoples everywhere 
any proposals he might have to 
achieve a more peaceful world. It 
was eminently proper, said the rep- 
resentative of the United States, for 
the Secretary-General to seek the 
employment of Charter principles 
and United Nations resources on a 
long-term basis to relieve tensions 
and move towards lasting peace, and 
it was difficult to imagine how any 
government could disagree with this 
basic aim of the Memorandum. 

“Since the Secretary-General pre- 
pared his Memorandum, the turbu- 
lent pace of world events has carried 
us into a situation which differs 
notably from that existing when the 
Memorandum was prepared. The 
chain of events which began on June 
25 in Korea could not have been 
foreseen by Mr. Lie,” he stated. 

Supporting the draft resolution 
submitted by nine states, Mr. Spark- 
man said it provided an opportunity 
for organs of the United Nations to 
consider in a thorough-going fashion 
such of the proposals as lent them- 
selves to concrete action. His dele- 
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gation would co-operate in the work 
of the organs which would decide to 
examine sections of the Memoran- 
dum. Criticizing the Soviet Union 
draft resdlution, the representative 
of the United States said that it 
attempted to commit the General 
Assembly to a number of points, 
favorite Soviet propaganda themes, 
which the Assembly had often re- 
jected in other resolutions and other 
forms. 


U.S.S.R. Draft Criticized 


The proper forum for debating 
the points hastily put before the As- 
sembly in the U.S.S.R. draft was 
the various organs of the United 
Nations as was recommended in the 
nine-power draft. Examining the 
various U.S.S.R. proposals, he said 
that while considering it essential 
that provision be made for the hold- 
ing of periodic meetings of the Se- 
curity Council, the Soviet Union had 
made it conditional on the repre- 
sentative of the Chinese “Commu- 
nist regime” participating in such 
meetings. Quite apart from the op- 
position of his Government to any 
move to seat the Chinese “Commu- 
nists” in any United Nations organ, 
said Mr. Sparkman, the fact re- 
mained that the General Assembly 
now recognized the Chinese Nation- 
al Government as the Government 
of China and could hardly agree to 
the language of the Soviet Union 
draft. If the General Assembly 
should ever wish to change its de- 
cision, this would definitely not be 
the way to do it. Further, his delega- 
tion did not believe on constitutional 
grounds that the General Assembly 
should purport to speak for the Se- 
curity Council in determining the 
representation of members of that 
body. 

Referring to the U.S.S.R. proposal 
regarding compliance with the unan- 
imity rule, he said that there was no 
need for writing something which 
was in the Charter into a General 
Assembly resolution. If, however, it 
had any other purpose—and it might 
be that it meant to imply that there 
had been sodme deviation from the 
observance of Charter principles in 
connection with the unanimity rule— 
then he maintained that this General 
Assembly was not open to criticism 
on that score and no opening for 
such criticism, express or implied, 
should be allowed, and the sub-para- 
graph should be decisively rejected. 


Similarly, the paragraph regarding 


unconditional prohibition of atomic 
weapons was fully covered in the res- 
olution on “Peace through Deeds” 
approved by the General Assembly 
and in prior resolutions passed by 
the General Assembly over a period 
of years, and he would oppose it. 
As to the proposal on armed forces, 
Mr. Sparkman said that it involved 
a complex set of problems which had 
been considered for many months in 
the Military Staff Committee. If the 
Soviet Union had a new proposal to 
make on this subject, it could present 
it in the Military Staff Committee 
for such study as it merited. 

Turning to the proposals regarding 
technical assistance and international 
trade in the Soviet Union draft, he 
said that they should be rightfully 
considered by the Economic and 
Social Council and the Economic 
Committee of the General Assembly 
before they came before a plenary 
session. The United States delega- 
tion, said Mr. Sparkman, would vote 
against the U.S.S.R. draft resolution 
in all its parts and urged other Mem- 
bers to do the same. 


Byelorussian Opposition 


The main sections of the proposed 
twenty-year program had a biased 
unilateral American character, said 
Kuzma V. Kiselev of the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R. The program suffered 
from a number of substantial defi- 
ciencies, which if not corrected, 
made it difficult to speak of the via- 
bility and effectiveness of such a pro- 
gram. 

A program for attaining peace 
through the United Nations must be 
based on a strict and unswerving im- 
plementation of the Charter. The 
twenty-year program for peace pre- 
sented, in its main items, the views 
of only one group of powers, paying 
no heed to the views of another 
group of powers. 


Peace required deeds not words, 
said Mr. Kiselev, who then recalled 
that many years ago, the U.S.S.R. 
had submitted proposals concerning 
disarmament, and other measures 
aimed at strengthening peace. At the 
General Conference in 1922 and in 
1927 in the League of Nations, the 
Soviet Union had repeatedly raised 
the question of disarmament. 


But because of the negative atti- 
tude of capitalist governments this 
question was not affirmatively solved 
at that time. In subsequent years the 
fascist forces of Germany, Italy and 
Japan raised their heads and posed 
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an immiment threat to peace, the So- 
viet Union nevertheless defended the 
cause of peace and fought stubbornly 
for collective security. It repeatedly 
stated that the collective repulsion of 
aggression could relieve mankind 
from the spectre of a new holocaust. 
However, as subsequent events 
proved the fight against fascism did 
not tally with the calculations and 
reckonings of the imperialistic circles 
who refused collective security and 
wished merely to isolate the Soviet 
Union. 

This policy was now being prose- 
cuted on a larger scale. Those who 
sabotaged the Soviet Union pro- 
posals for collective security had re- 
fused collectively to repulse the ag- 
gressor. Instead, they agreed on the 
shameful Munich plot with fascism 
designed to incite Germany to attack 
the Soviet Union. The records of his- 
tory showed how indubitably right 
the Soviet Union was. 

Reviewing various aspects of the 
Secretary - General’s Memorandum, 
Mr. Kiselev noted that there was no 
mention of the essential need to rec- 
ognize the Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China—the only 
true government in China. With re- 
gard to questions of- disarmament 
and the control and prohibition of 
the atomic weapon, the Memo- 
randum paid attention only to the 
plans sponsored by the United States 
which could not effectively help to 
achieve disarmament and the control 
of atomic weapons. 

With regard to technical assist- 
ance, the Byelorussian S.S.R. con- 
sidered that the program for under- 
developed countries must be carried 
out in such a manner so as not to 
violate and work to the detriment of 
the interests of backward and under- 
developed countries. The Technical 
Assistance Program must provide as- 
sistance in the internal development 
of the resources of insufficiently de- 
veloped countries, and strengthen 
their economic independence rather 
than their economic dependence. No 
economic, political or military privi- 
lege should be given to the countries 
which gave this assistance. 


Lebanese Point of View 


A study of the Memorandum 
showed that it reflected the chief 
functions of the United Nations it- 
self, said Dr. Charles Malik of Leba- 
non. Points 1, 2, 3 and 4 fell im- 
mediately under the purview of the 
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Security Council; point 5 under the 
Security Council and the General 
Assembly. Points 6, 7 and 8 related 
to the activity of the Economic and 
Social Council; point 9 was within 
the competence of the Trusteeship 
Council; and point 10 related, among 
other organs to the International 
Court of Justice. What the Secretary- 
General has done in effect was to 
present a kind of basic review 
of the functions of the United Na- 
tions in their relevance to the world 
situation. 

As a co-sponsor to the draft reso- 
lution, Dr. Malik observed that all it 
did, in effect was to take note of and 
commend the initiative of the Sec- 
retary-General in calling our atten- 
tion to those fundamental matters 
which belong to the essence of the 
United Nations. 

As for the Soviet Union text, the 
Lebanese representative pointed out 
that certain points belonged to the 
competence of the Security Council 
and therefore were already in one 
form or another taken care of in the 
joint draft resolution. Other points 
were perfectly acceptable, and, if 
they were put to the vote separately 
he would vote for them. 

It was very important, he con- 
tinued, to know what is preoccupy- 
ing the mind of the Soviet Union 
world at the present moment. The 
basic preoccupations seemed to be 
China, the powers of the Security 
Council, the problem of the atomic 
bomb, the question of war and war- 
mongering. These were but parts 
and, in a sense, external parts of a 
total question: how the Soviet Union 
and the non-Soviet Union world are 
to be related to each other; how to 
give rise to conditions of trust and 
confidence which will make this rela- 
tion peaceful, positive, and construc- 
tive. They would never be problems 
at all if the two worlds trusted each 
other. The fundamental question 
was, therefore, one of confidence, 
trust—and fear. 

Dr. Malik had concluded that Mr. 
Vyshinsky believed everything was 
determined by economics and poli- 
tics. “There is such a thing as genu- 
ine disinterested co-operation, love 
of freedom, quest for the truth, hu- 
man dignity, the power and original- 
ity of ideas, and the freedom of the 
spirit,” Dr. Malik said. These deter- 
mined history and human relations 
even more than greed for power and 
greed for economic security. “The 
sooner our Soviet friends can modify 








their interpretation of the world to 
allow for these other things, the 
sooner we will really start on the 
path of enduring peace.” 

He then commented on the “strik- 
ing reference” by the Soviet Union 
representative to the possibility of 
peaceful co-existence of the social- 
istic and the capitalistic systems. 
This, said the Lebanese representa- 
tive, was the ultimate question. But 
the most important condition for this 
was that certain balances should be 
redressed. 


Power and Economic Vacuum 


There was, first, the power vac- 
uum. Regions in Europe, in Asia and 
in the Middle East, which were 
weak, helpless and utterly exposed, 
could not feel secure. The balance of 
power throughout the world must be 
redressed as a primary condition. 

Secondly, there was an economic 
vacuum. The under-developed coun- 
tries constitute a region which in- 
vites the external world to interfere 
in their affairs until they are put on 
their feet economically. 

Thirdly, there was a psycholog- 
ical inequality. Even if these regions 
stood on their feet, economically, un- 
less they had a “sense of mission— 
a fundamental faith in themselves 
and in their values—and unless they 
are psychologically strong and not 
given to cynicism and defeatism in 
the sense of the meaninglessness of 
life, there can be no possibility of 
real peaceful co-existence.” 

In the fourth place, there was in- 
equality as to the accessibility of the 
truth. Mr. Vyshinsky knew more 
about the non-Soviet world than the 
non-Soviet world knows about his 
world, Dr. Malik stated. That could 
be shown by the abundance of quota- 
tions and criticisms that he can make 
use of by direct access to publica- 
tions, writings, books and knowledge 
of conditions in the non-Soviet 
world. 

Finally, said the Lebanese repre- 
sentative there was a lack of equality 
between the total points of view of 
the two worlds. The Soviet Union 
point of view was “far more neatly 
worked out than the non-Soviet 
Union point of view.” There must be 
a more serious articulation in the 
non-Soviet Union world on the fun- 
damental philosophy of life, and, un- 
til that happened, it was idle to speak 
of the possibility of peaceful co- 
existence. 
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Dr. Eliseo Arango, of Colombia, 
said his country did not believe in 
the inevitability of war. It believed 
that peace could be achieved if there 
existed a real and sincere desire and 
will for peace. 

Speaking as co-sponsor of the 
nine-power draft, Dr. Arango main- 
tained that the Secretary-General’s 
Memorandum was concrete and not 
“vague” as had been asserted by the 
Soviet Union representative. The 
Memorandum set out ten specific 
points which should be considered 
carefully by all United Nations or- 
gans. It was right to stress the im- 
portance of further efforts for tech- 
nical assistance to backward coun- 
tries and, in this respect, Dr. Arango 
recalled that his country was one of 
the first to sign an agreement with 
the United Nations for such tech- 
nical assistance. His country was 
proud to have come to this basic 
general agreement on technical as- 
sistance. This was a_ constructive 
work which had been achieved in 
favor of peace. Experts and techni- 
cians would go to Colombia to oc- 
cupy themselves with this cultural 
and technical development. 


Dr. Arango disputed the argu- 
ments that political advantages might 
be derived from technical programs. 
There were no “political entangle- 
ments” involved in the technical as- 
sistance program and Mr. Vyshinsky 
should eliminate his doubts in this 
regard. It was ridiculous to talk 
about this when the program was 
being instituted through the United 
Nations. The program for technical 
assistance outlined by the Secretary- 
General, although it could be criti- 
cized from certain aspects, would 
lead to constructive realities; Colom- 
bia formed part of this and had be- 
gun to work within the framework of 
the program in a satisfactory man- 
ner for international peace and se- 
curity. 


A Purposeful Effort 


Abba Eban, of Israel, said the Sec- 
retary-General’s journey to Europe 
and his Memorandum appeared as a 
purposeful effort to replace the pre- 
vailing mood of defeatism by an at- 
titude of faith and perseverance in 
the cause of peace. The independent 
spirit in which the Memorandum was 
written was proved not only by the 
character of its author, but also by 
its internal evidence and by the re- 
actions which it has evoked. 


“We cannot accept,” he said, “the 
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aspersions which have been directed 
against Mr. Lie in this regard. These 
proposals, taken together, do not re- 
flect the current policy of any 
exclusive group of powers. They 
diverge in vital respects from policies 
now upheld both by the majority 
and the minority of our Membership. 
Their acceptance would involve con- 
cessions and modifications of stand- 
point from all sections of the United 
Nations and not only from one.” 


Israel would support the nine- 
power draft resolution, said Mr. 
Eban, who went on to a general com- 
parison of this resolution with the 
draft resolution presented by the 
U.S.S.R. 

The Secretary-General’s first rec- 
ommendation, Mr. Eban pointed out, 
called for periodic meetings of the 
Security Council, related not to 
specific items on its agenda, but to 
general surveys of the international 
scene. The U.S.S.R. resolution 
linked the proposal to the prior ad- 
mission of the People’s Government 
of China. He preferred formulations 
which did not make the fulfilment 
of one desired objective dependent 
upon the fulfilment of another, al- 
though on their merits Israel upheld 
both these objectives separately. 


As to universality of membership, 
Mr. Eban pointed out that Europe 
was represetned in the Assembly by 
scarcely more than half of the states 
of that continent. The candidates for 
membership for the most part were 
not involved in a state of a war or 
in hostilities of any kind and there 
was no reason for delaying their ad- 
mission. It would be “a notable and 
imaginative step” if the present ses- 
sion of the Assembly were to “sum- 
mon up the resolution and initiative 
to bring the candidates for member- 
ship into our midst and thus com- 
plete the family circle of independent 
nations.” 

Of the Secretary-General’s second 
recommendation, calling for a new 
attempt to progress towards a solu- 
tion of the problem of atomic con- 
trol, Mr. Eban said that a valuable 
principle was involved in the words 
“new attempt.” Previously adopted 
solutions had not secured the agree- 
ment of the Atomic Powers, and 
there should be no disposition to 
relax in the quest for a solution just 
because an approved plan already 
exists on the record. He warned 
however against any attempt to 
isolate the atomic discussion, and 
thus to give an impression that the 
use of conventional armaments for 


aggression stands on a higher moral 
plane than the aggressive use of 
atomic weapons. The United Na- 
tions should aspire to the complete 
repudiation of war, not to its mere 
regulation. 


Sagacity of Realism 


Mr. Eban cordially endorsed the 
seventh recommendation in the Sec- 
retary-General’s Memorandum, in- 
viting all Member states to make 
greater use of the specialized agen- 
cies. He was gratified that the draft 
resolution presented by Israel in the 
Third Committee, calling for uni- 
versal participation in these agen- 
cies, was accepted without dissent. 

Referring to sub-paragraph (b) of 
the U.S.S.R. proposal, he pointed out 
that the General Assembly had al- 
ready taken effective action on the 
question of unanimity amongst the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council and had also “prudently 
equipped itself to fulfil the main ob- 
jectives of the Charter in the regrett- 
able event that such unanimity is 
not achieved.” Thus, the Organiza- 
tion now was capable of action on 
behalf of peace both in the best and 
in the worst contingencies affecting 
the relations amongst the permanent 
members of the Security Council. 
“The Soviet Union draft resolution,” 
he said, “invites us to re-open this 
question, as well as to pronounce 
ourselves in plenary session on the 
questions of atomic weapons and 
disarmament.” His delegation would 
uphold the procedure laid down in 
the joint draft resolution for referr- 
ing these specific items to the ap- 
propriate Committees and Councils 
before any further substantive vote 
in a plenary meeting. 

Peace could not be achieved by 
declaratory resolutions, the Israeli 
representative said, and it was the 
virtue of the Secretary-General’s 
Memorandum that it constituted a 
program and not a declaration. The 
idea of a twenty-year period might 
appear pessimistic to those who 
longed for a swift and sudden cure, 
yet it embodied the sagacity of much 
realism and the patience of unex- 
hausted faith. 


France’s Support 


The Secretary-General’s Memoran- 
dum would receive the approbation 
of his delegation in so far as it at- 
tempted to give life-force and energy 
to all the principles of the Charter, 
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said Marcel Plaisant, of France. Cer- 
tain points might give rise to discus- 
sion, but at least they would provoke 
suggestions and call the attention of 
Members to the aims which it was 
their duty to reach. 


The representative of France, re- 
called that last November the Gen- 
eral Assembly had adopted a pro- 
posal by Canada and France, stating 
that it favored acceptance by Mem- 
bers of a limitation of the exercise of 
their right of sovereignty as far as 
the control of atomic energy was 
concerned. 


“The present proposal of the Sec- 
retary-General, therefore,” he said, 
“is focusing attention on action 
which was taken on a question which 
is of great interest to world public 
opinion.” But all the means of action 
for armaments required the same 
vigilance, Mr. Plaisant continued, 
and here the program was to be con- 
nected with the resolution adopted by 
the Assembly last December which 
recommended that the Security 
Council, despite the lack of unani- 
mity among the permanent mem- 
bers on this vital point in its agenda, 
continue the study of the regulation 
and reduction of conventional arma- 
ments and armed force through a 
conventional armaments commission. 


As to placing armed forces at the 
disposal of the Security Council, 
France would always be prepared to 
make serious efforts to this end. If 
the Military Staff Committee under 
Article 43 had not been able to work 
out these special agreements, this 
failure could be explained by a cer- 
tain attitude of opposition which 
France did not wish to think irre- 
ducible. 

On the subject of universality, 
all states were capable of an equal 
contribution to the great work of 
international collaboration. 

The admission of the most worthy 
of the new states was desirable and 
France considered, in accordance 
with the advisory opinion given by 
the International Court of Justice on 
May 20, 1948, that candidates could 
not be admitted or rejected en bloc 
but must be judged on their respec- 
tive merits. 

The Memorandum of the Secre- 
tary-General was of the greatest mo- 
ment, Mr. Plaisant continued, when 
it proposed the extention of a pro- 
gram of technical assistance. France 
had made it known that on a per- 
centage basis she would make an 
equal contribution to the United Na- 
tions program. A full documentation 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A TWENTY-YEAR PROGRAM FOR ACHIEVING 
PEACE THROUGH THE UNITED NATIONS 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: draft resolution 


The General Assembly, 


Having considered the memorandum submitted by the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations on “The Development of a Twenty-Year Program for 
Achieving Peace Through the United Nations,” 


Decides. 

1. To express its approval that the item relating to the development of a 

twenty-year program for achieving peace has been raised. 

2. To consider it essential that in further developing that program pro- 

vision be made therein for: 

(a) the holding of periodical meetings of the Security Council, which shall 
be fully and legally constituted with the participation of the representa- 
tive of the People’s Republic of China; 

(b) unswerving compliance with the principle of unanimity in the work 
of the Security Council; 

(c) the unconditional prohibition of atomic weapons and other weapons 
for the mass extermination of people, and the institution of control to 
ensure the observance of that prohibition; 
observance, in the preparation of agreements under Article 43 of the 
Charter of the United Nations for determining the numerical strength 
and nature of forces made available to the Security Council by the 
permanent members of the Council, of the principle of equality in 
respect of the total numerical strength and composition of such forces 
made available by the permanent members of the Security Council; pro- 
vided that the Security Council may by specific decision permit a 
departure from that principle at the request of any permanent member 
of the Security Council; 
the provision of technical assistance to economically-backward coun- 
tries, in most if not in all cases through the United Nations, on the 
principle, first, that the purpose of such assistance shall be to promote 
the development of the domestic resources and the national industry 
and agriculture of economically backward countries and to strengthen 
their economic independence, and secondly that such assistance shall 
not be conditional on compliance with any demand for political, eco- 
nomic or military privileges for countries rendering it; 
the development of international trade without discrimination on the 
basis of equality and respect for the sovereignty of all countries and 
without interference in the domestic affairs of other States. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A TWENTY-YEAR PROGRAM FOR ACHIEVING 
PEACE THROUGH THE UNITED NATIONS 


Canada, Chile, Colombia, Haiti, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Sweden, Yugoslavia: draft resolution 


The General Assembly, 

Having considered the memorandum of points for consideration in the 
development of a 20 year program for achieving peace through the United 
Nations submitted by the Secretary-General (document A/1304), 

Noting that progress has been made by the present session of the General 
Assembly with regard to certain of the points contained in the memorandum of 
the Secretary-General, 

Reaffirming its constant desire that all the resources of the United Nations 
Charter be utilized for the development of friendly relations between nations 
and the achievement of universal peace, 

Commends the Secretary-General for his initiative in preparing his memo- 
randum and presenting it to the General Assembly, 

Requests the appropriate organs of the United Nations to give consideration 
to those portions of the memorandum of the Secretary-General with which they 
are particularly concerned, 

Requests these organs to inform the General Assembly at its Sixth Session, 
through the Secretary-General, of the results of such consideration. 





had been provided on the French 
economy, in which foreign experts 
and technicians might usefully com- 
plete their information. He felt that 
an effort of equal intensity should be 
made in the equipment of labora- 
tories and research centres, and even 
in the setting up of international 
laboratories. The collection and the 
exchange of invention patents would 
favor the creation of an international 
atmosphere in which technical as- 
sistance could lead to effective re- 
sults. 

The Memorandum was perhaps of 
greater value because of the spirit 
which inspired it rather than be- 
cause of the solutions which might 
be found in it. In an international 
community, intentions were what 
counted. On that principle, France 
would lay aside the draft resolution 
submitted by the U.S.S.R. which had 
been aggravated, as it were, by the 
commentaries made by the leader 
of the Soviet Union delegation. 

Mr. Vyshinsky had said that the 
Atlantic Pact was an aggressive pact 
invented in order to undermine the 
foundations of the United Nations. 
But the security pact which governed 
the North Atlantic region was pure- 
ly defensive and directed against no- 
body. The conclusion of such a 
pact was provided for in the Charter 
and its basic principles are to be 
found in those Articles which give 
the Charter its force. 

Mr. Plaisant said he had followed 
with the greatest attention the de- 
velopment of Mr. Vyshinsky’s argu- 
ments regarding the probibition of 
atomic weapons. He had declared 
that he does not want control with- 
out unconditional prohibition. “We 
shall reply to him with the same 
frankness, and we shall say that, in 
our opinion, international control of 
atomic energy must come before any 
prohibition or, to put it another way, 
that prohibiton is strictly linked with 
control.” 

Mr. Vyshinsky had said that the 
Memorandum had received prior ap- 
proval of the State Department in 
Washington, the Foreign Office in 
London and Mr. Schumann in Paris, 
whom he had called the “company 
of conspirators against peace.” 
France was indeed a member of a 
conspiracy, a vast unconcealed con- 
spiracy, to which she invited all who 
were resolved, as she was “to fight 
for the establishment of durable 
peace and liberty. 
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Ukrainian S.S.R. 


A. M.  Baranovsky, of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., said that the 
U.S.S.R., had repeatedly initiated 
proposals for peace and had always 
expressed willingness to co-operate 
in the elaboration of measures to 
prevent war, whether within or with- 
out the framework of the United 
Nations. 


At the present session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the U.S.S.R. had sub- 
mitted a draft declaration for the 
removal of the threat of a new war 
and for the srtengthening of peace 
and security among nations. In so 
doing, it had proposed that the great 
powers conclude a peace pact among 
themselves. Owing to the activities 
of the United States delegation, this 
proposal had been rejected. Un- 
bridled war propaganda was accom- 
panied by an unparalleled arma- 
ments race, particularly in the coun- 
tries of the North Atlantic bloc 
headed by the United States, and 
the peace-loving states must band to- 
gether to ward off the threat of a 
new war. 


If the Atlantic Pact was a de- 
fence pact, for what purpose was 
France rearming? France was help- 
ing to re-establish a German army. 
Against whom? 


Under the guise of defence alli- 
ances, the United States and its 
partners were setting up aggressive 
rather than defensive blocs. That 
was why, when the imperialists had 
passed from the threat of war to 
overt aggression, when the United 
States had occupied the Island of 
Taiwan, and was conducting an ag- 
gressive war in Korea and threaten- 
ing war against the Chinese People’s 
Republic, it was of particular im- 
portance to take measures to ward 
off the looming threat of a new war. 


U.S. Non-Cooperation 


Mr. Sparkman had alleged that the 
Soviet Union program would make 
the United Nations incapable of 
action without Soviet Union per- 
mission. But it was mendacious to 
say the U.S.S.R. would not support 
any program for peace if that pro- 
gram did not correspond with its 
demands. Equally mendacious were 
other allegations of Mr. Sparkman; 
for instance, technical assistance to 
backward territories, which the So- 
viet Union, he said, is prepared to 
support only on its own conditions. 
When the Soviet Union proposal 


for the removal of the threat of a 
new war was thwarted by the United 
States, the Soviet delegations then 
took an active part in the considera- 
tion of the draft resolution of the 
United States and other countries, al- 
though it was submitted in opposi- 
tion to the Soviet proposal. But all 
Soviet amendments had been re- 
jected. The U.S.S.R. also had pro- 
posed at the present session to the 
United States and to the other great 
Powers that they sign a pact for the 
strengthening of peace. Such a pact 
would undoubtedly have helped com- 
bine the peace-loving efforts of the 
great Powers. 

United States refusal to co-operate 
with the Soviet Union was further 
confirmed, said the representative of 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., by the posi- 
tion it took with the United King- 
dom and France on proposals for 
the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Germany and the establish- 
ment of a united independent demo- 
cratic Germany. Such a solution of 
the German question would rule out 
the threat of a war in Europe. But 
the Governments of France, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States had turned down those pro- 
posals on the excuse that the U.S.S.R. 
failed to implement previous agree- 
ments on Germany. 


Last October Mr. Ernest Bevin 
had demanded a complete change 
in the policies of the Soviet Union 
Government as a prerequisite for 
negotiations: a ludicrous demand. 
The foreign policies of the U.S.S.R. 
were not adventitiously elaborated 
but have been and would be in the 
future, policies of co-operation and 
friendship with other nations. The 
Soviet delegations adhering unswerv- 
ingly to international agreements, 
considered the Memorandum on the 
twenty-year program from that same 
point of view. It was because they 
were anxious to see to it that such a 
program should become an effective 
and efficient program toward peace 
that they had subjected it to critic- 
ism. 

How was it possible to set up an 
effective program for the mainte- 
nance of peace if one omitted such 
important questions as the prohibi- 
tion of the atomic weapon, the ob- 
servance of the principle of unani- 
mity among the great Powers, the 
reduction of armaments, and the 
question of the work of the Security 
Council in its full legal composiiton, 
with the participation of the repre- 
sentative of the Chinese People’s Re- 
public? 
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The Memorandum _ studiously 
omitted the question of the prohibi- 
tion of the atomic weapon. In lieu 
of each prohibition, it had spoken 
of the United States plan of control 
of atomic energy, thus giving voice 
to the desires of only a part of the 
Membership of the United Naions. 

In one of his recent messages to 
Congress, President Truman had 
stated that he intended to intensify 
the production of atomic bombs and 
to increase the stockpiles of atomic 
weapons. In the light of this state- 
ment, “the demogogic remarks of the 
United States representative about 
the establishment of international 
control of atomic energy became 
mere chatter.” The production of 
atomic weapons remained unpro- 
hibited; in fact, it was increasing 
every day, bringing enormous profits 
to United States monopolies. So also 
was all other military production 
being bolstered at an enormous rate. 
War orders had become an essential 
element of the United States 
economy, 

Only practical deeds toward the 
reduction of armaments and the pro- 
hibition of the production of the 
atomic weapon and other weapons 
for the mass extermination of peo- 
ple could remove the atmosphere 
of mistrust. Confidence would be 
attained when the policy of the 
peaceful settlement of disputes re- 
placed the policy of the United 
States of America, the policy of the 
cold war and of the violent imposi- 
tion of its will on others. The posi- 
tion of the United States on the rep- 
resentation of China convincingly 
demonstrated how the ruling circles 
of that country ignored world pub- 
lic opinion and persisted in their ef- 
forts to weaken and to stultify the 
United Nations. 


“Resondingly Silent’ 


The U.S.S.R. resolution stressed 
that the extending of technical as- 
sistance must be carried out, if not 
entirely, at least pre-eminently, 
through the United Nations. Such 
technical assistance should strengthen 
economic independence and must 
not be made conditional on com- 
pliance with any demand for politi- 
cal, economic or military privileges 
for countries rendering it or political, 
economic or military enslavement for 
countries receiving it. The Memoran- 
dum of the Secretary-General was 
“resoundingly silent” on these es- 
sential points. Thus, concluded the 
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Ukrainian representative, the Mem- 
orandum of the Secretary-General 
neither met the the main require- 
ments for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security nor was 
it designed to do so. It was a pro- 
gram for the atainment of the self- 
seeking interests of the aggressive 
American bloc, an instrument for 
the utilization of the United Nations 
for purposes of American foreign 
policy. 5 

Enrique Canas-Flores, of Chile, 
said his delegation approved of the 
Secretary - General’s Memorandum, 
apart from some minor reservations 
which it might make to improve it. 
Chile gave full approval to the points 
contained in it. 

The Soviet resolution, on the other 
hand, did not satisfy Chile. In that 
resolution there was a request which 
could not be considered as cor- 
responding to the desires of the As- 
sembly—that the People’s Republic 
of China participate fully in the 
Council. This matter belonged to an- 
other body and another movement. 

There were sections in the Soviet 
resolution, however, which Chile 
would like to consider sincere. They 
are the ones which refer to the pro- 
vision of technical assistance, the 
development of international trade 
and respect for the sovereignty of all 
States, without interference in their 
domestic affairs. These two points 
in the Soviet resolution were worthy 
of attention. If these proposals were 
sincerely made, Chile hoped they 
would be added to the Memorandum 
which had been submitted by the 
Secretary-General. 


United Kingdom 


Kenneth Younger, of the United 
Kingdom, said it was “impossible 
for any honest man to question the 
correctness of the basic considera- 
tions” which had prompted Mr. Lie 
to take the initiative which led to 
his Memorandum. At that time, the 
international situation was deteri- 
orating seriously and although the 
United Nations remained, as Mr. Lie 
had said in his covering letter ad- 
dressed to Governments at the be- 
ginning of June, a primary factor in 
the foreign policy of Member States, 
nevertheless there was developing a 
serious crisis with regard to con- 
fidence in the United Nations, and a 
real danger that Governments would 
more and more feel obliged to pin 
their faith to forms of diplomatic 
action outside the organization. In 


these circumstances, it seemed to the 
United Kingdom that the Secretary- 
General had been fully entitled to 
take the initiative which he did, and 
that he ought to receive the thanks 
of all Members for having done so. 

It was therefore, profoundly dis- 
couraging to note that Mr. Lie’s in- 
itiative had been seized upon by the 
representatives of the Soviet bloc 
for the purpose of increasing the 
ill-will which existed in the world by 
violent and unjust attacks upon the 
Governments of countries with whom 
they disagreed. It would almost seem 
that the Soviet Union resented any 
attempt to improve relations through 
the United Nations and was deter- 
mined to turn every debate away 
from constructive channels into the 
field of propaganda. 

The Soviet Union delegation was 
always declaiming against the Anglo- 
American bloc, but it was significant, 
and had been particularly notable in 
this Assembly, that it was not only 
the Americans or the French or the 
British who were unable to accept 
the Soviet point of view. This point 
of view was continually rejected by 
an enormous majority of Member 
governments of different political 
complexions and representing peo- 
ples of every race, every color, and 
every creed. These facts shed a curi- 
ous light upon the statement by the 
representative of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. that it was the Soviet policies 
rather than the policies of the West- 
ern Powers that aimed at peace. Evi- 
dently the nations, great and small, 
of East and West, did not agree with 
his analysis. 

The Soviet Union representative 
had suggested on a previous oc- 
casion that the Secretary-General’s 
proposals had been concocted by him 
in conjunction with the governments 
of the western Powers. The repre- 
sentative of France referred to that 
in so far as his country was con- 
cerned. As far as the United King- 
dom was concerned, this action on 
the part of Mr. Lie had been taken 
independently of London and with- 
out the knowledge of the United 
Kingdom Government. Perhaps the 
best proof that the United Kingdom 
had no hand in the proposals them- 
selves was to be found in the fact 
that there are among them quite a 
number of points on which it dis- 
agreed with the Secretary-General. 

It was extraordinary to find that 
any delegation should suggest that 
the Secretary-General’s proposals 
were one-sided or improper. In 
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essence, they were an eloquent ap- 
peal by the Chief Executive of the 
Organization to the Member gov- 
ernments to make the fullest use of 
the machinery provided by the Char- 
ter for the organization of peace. 


Whether or not one agreed with 
the Secretary-General about the pos- 
sibility of making progress by means 
of periodic meetings of the Security 
Council, by renewed negotiations 
over atomic or conventional weapons, 
or by providing armed forces for 
the use of the United Nations, one 
could not maintain that such pro- 
posals could be unacceptable in prin- 
ciple to peace-loving states. In so 
far as his Government disagreed with 
Mr. Lie, it disagreed only with the 
detail and, in some cases with the 
practical effectiveness, but certainly 
not with the spirit of what he had 
put forward. 


Continued Validity 


As a result of the Korean aggres- 
sion and the strong reaction of the 
Organization to meet it, a number 
of Mr. Lie’s proposals had been un- 
dertaken by action already approved 
at this General Assembly. In the 


light of the resolution passed under 
the title “Uniting for Peace,” the 


United Nations had agreed upon cer- 
tain new arrangements for making 
armed forces more readily available 
to assist the victims of aggression and 
had also shown its readiness to en- 
gage, as occasion might offer, upon 
talks between the great Powers. It 
would, therefore, probably be un- 
profitable to examine in detail in this 
General Assembly each of the pro- 
posals inthe Secretary - General’s 
memorandum, although it might wel 
be that the organs of the United 
Nations should consider those pro- 
posals in the coming months. 


Not all of the Secretary-General’s 
proposals, however, had been af- 
fected by Korea or by the aftermath 
of Korea. In particular, those pro- 
posals which called upon Members 
to make the fullest use of the ma- 
chinery of the United Nations over 
the wide field of economic, social and 
humanitarian work, were in their 
broad outline as valid as when they 
were written. 


The United Kingdom had con- 
tinually stressed the importance of 
making the fullest use of the spe- 
cialized agencies. It was among the, 
unfortunately, relatively small groups 
of Member states which belonged 
to all the specialized agencies with- 
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out exception. It was given its fullest 
support to proposals for technical 
assistance and for econimc aid to 
backward and under-developed ter- 
ritories. He wished that the same 
could be said of the U.S.S.R. 

Finally the United Kingdom 
shared the wish expressed in the last 
of the Secretary-General’s proposals 
for a speedy development of interna- 
tional law, although it did not under- 
estimate the great difficulties involved 
nor expect to see what the Secretary- 
General called “an enforceable world 
law for a universal world society” 
except after many years of sincere 
and patient effort. 


Constructive Tasks 


It is as well that we should be re- 
mined by the Secretary-General of 
the importance of all these things at 
this time when our minds are so 
much preoccupied with questions of 
collective security and of measures 
which are immediately necessary for 
the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity. But if it were possible to get 
the co-poeration of the small group 
of governments which have so far 
refused to help us in the immediate 
tasks of maintaining peace and secur- 
ity, then the United Nations could 
turn its attention “to the constructive 
and inspiring task, which we all 
undertook at San Francisco, to create 
throughout the world conditions of 
prosperity, justice and peace.” 

The United Kingdom, said Mr. 
Younger, would vote against the 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution. No doubt 
this resolution enumerated certain 
points with which everyone could 
agree. It was necessary, however, 
to consider what really was the ob- 
ject of the resolution. Was it a 
sincere attempt to promote the pur- 
pose of achieving peace or simply 
one step in the plan to use the 
Secretary-General’s proposal as a 
Soviet propaganda counter. It was 
difficult to construe it otherwise than 
as such a manoeuvre. For example, 
the resolution embodied an indirect 
attempt to try to impose upon the 
Assembly, by a play upon words, 
the U.S.S.R. contention that the 
meetings of the Security Council at 
which China is represented other 
than by representatives of the Peking 
Government were illegal. 

The United Kingdom had recog- 
nized the Central People’s Govern- 
ment as the Government of China, 
and had never concealed its view 
that that Government is the lawful 


Government, the only one now cap- 
able of representing China in the 
United Nations. It could not, how- 
ever, support a resolution designed 
to commit the Assembly to the view 
that the meetings of the Security 
Council at which the Central People’s 
Government was not represented 
were unlawful. 

To have the issue presented in 
this way bore out the view long held 
by many Governments which, like 
his own, had been anxious to see 
the Chinese People’s Government at 
the United Nations that the Soviet 
Union did not share this desire at 
all, but that, on the contrary, it suit- 
ed them very well to have the Peo- 
ple’s Government excluded. This was 
their main reason for raising the is- 
sue of the representation of the Peo- 
ple’s Government in the form in 
which it was least likely to be ac- 
cepted by a majority of Member 
governments. 

His delegation thought each part 
of the Soviet draft resolution re- 
vealed, by the form in which it was 
put, the insincerity of the purpose 
behind it. 

The United Kingdom would sup- 
port the draft resolution of the nine 
Powers. In its view, this resolution 
would result in thorough study of 
the Secretary-General’s proposals, 
which would be subjected to the full- 
est and most careful consideration. 

In conclusion, Mr. Younger drew 
attention to his delegation’s amend- 
ment that the organs report next year 
on “progress” not “results.” The in- 
vestigation, he pointed out, might be 
a continuing one and as world affairs 
develop and change many different 
considerations might become applic- 
able. He also suggested that a report 
on progress be requested for the 
Sixth Session of the Assembly rather 
than a finally concluded report. 

Ernest G. Chauvet, of Haiti, 
cqntrasted the joint resolution with 
that proposed by the U.S.S.R. The 
U.S.S.R. proposal, he said, “tells how 
to do things and what to do, whereas 
the nine Power draft resolution has 
a much more objective and broader 
scope.” It was certain that appro- 
priate organs of the United Nations 
called on to examine the Memoran- 
dum of the Secretary-General would 
bear in mind the points raised by 
the U.S.S.R. delegation and also 
other points which they considered 
desirable. During the debate “a 
regrettable allusion” had been made 
to technical assistance supplied by 
the United Nations to under-devel- 
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oped countries on the request of the 
respective governments. There had 
been an attempt to establish a pre- 
text to attack the alleged imperialism 
and capitalism of the United States. 
The Haitian delegation could speak 
with knowledge of technical assist- 
ance. A mission of experts of the 
United Nations had gone to Haiti, 
studied its economic situation and 
published a report. Never had his 
Government the impression that this 
mission’s intention was other than 
to help on a technical and economic 
plane. The President of that mission 
had been a Swede, and of twelve 
members of that mission, only two 
were citizens of the United States and 
they belonged to specialized agencies. 
As a result of the recommendations 
of this mission, Haiti had asked the 
United Nations to send a permanent 
representative of the Technical As- 
sistance Board. An English special- 
ist, Mr. Wakefield was appointed. 
It asked for a specialist to reform 
the monetary and banking system; 
the Secretary-General appointed a 
Lithuanian and a Swiss. It asked for 
a specialist in rice plantations, and a 
Chinese was sent. A specialist in 
fiscal matters was a Frenchman, a 
specialist in statistics was also French, 
the World Organization sent a Bra- 
zilian, the Secretary-General sent 
only one American specialist, a soil 
chemist. It would be difficult for 
the Haitian people to believe that 
these non-American specialists were 
merely fronts for American imperial- 
ism. Not one United States dollar 
had yet been spent in aid to Haiti, 
within the framework of either the 
United Nations or President Tru- 
man’s Point Four Plan, although 
Haiti hoped for such aid. 


Czechoslovakia Opposes 


Czechoslovakia, said Viliam Siroky, 
was critical of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s Memorandum because the so- 
called program for achieving peace 
through the United Nations was the 
conception of an Anglo-American 
bloc, seeking to transform the United 
Nations into an effective tool of its 
policies. According to the United 
States representative, three of the 
resolutions adopted by the Assembly 
—United Action for Peace, Duties 
of States in the Event of Hostilities, 
and Peace Through Deeds—repre- 
sented an important step forward 
toward fulfilment of the principles 
set forth in the Memorandum. 


Mr. Siroky said his delegation was 
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convinced that these resolutions 
served only the foreign policies of 
the United States, which had re- 
placed the principles of democratic 
co-operation by acts of interven- 
tionist aggression designed to pro- 
duce world hegemony. The resolu- 
tions also opposed the fundamental 
interests of dependent peoples in 
their struggle for liberation. Further- 
more, they were designed to legalize 
the present policy of ‘intervention 
by colonial powers in the internal 
affairs of other states. With regard 
to the struggle against the ideologi- 
cal, political, strategic, and material 
preparation for a new war, they sanc- 
tioned the present and future policies 
of the inciters of a new war, as they 
had not settled the question of the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon, 
nor the problems of armament and 
disarmament and the banning of war 
propaganda. 

They were designed to minimize 
the significance and subvert the au- 
thority of the Security Council, and 
had violated the principles under- 
lying the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. The author of the Memoran- 
dum stressed that his program was 
only the general outline of prelimi- 
nary notions and projects, and re- 
quired crystallizing, Mr. Siroky 
continued. It was clear, therefore, 
that the proposal could serve as a 
basis for an effective peace-loving 
policy only in case the General As- 
sembly found it possible to elaborate 
concrete indications or concrete 
guiding principles, for subsequent 
work in this field. 


In this respect there was no doubt 
that Mr. Lie’s program, as drafted, 
did not contain those concrete prin- 
ciples. It contained only a listing of 
those issues which had to be solved. 
Secondly, there was no doubt that 
it was the General Assembly which 
must elaborate and adopt such con- 
crete indications and guiding prin- 
ciples for further work. The issues 
listed by the Memorandum, without 
suggesting a solution, were questions 
of a highly imvortant political char- 
acter. If those issues were to be 
worked successfully and in detail, it 
was clear that the General Assem- 
bly must erect a political platform 
for such concrete solutions. For 
those reasons Czechoslovakia could 
not agree to the draft resolution sub- 
mitted by the nine states. 


Turning to the question of the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon, 
Mr. Siroky said that international 
control must be studied by an ap- 





propriate United Nations organ, with 
the General Assembly providing 
concrete indications that interna- 
tional control is to be applied to the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon. 
Such a clear indication was con- 
tained in the Soviet Union draft res- 
olution, which stipulated that the 
atomic weapon should be uncondi- 
tionally prohibited, as should other 
weapons of mass extermination, and 
that this prohibition should be ac- 
companied by the establishment of 
control to ensure its observance. 


Anglo-American Policies 


In the course of a long statement, 
Mr. Siroky dealt with United States 
policy in the Far East—an agres- 
sive policy which, he said, had 
thwarted the possibilities and indeed 
the premises of peaceful co-opera- 
tion. The attack against the freedom 
and independence of the Korean peo- 
ple represented the passing of the 
United States from threats of aggres- 
sion to overt acts of aggression. The 
further development of American 
policy in the Pacific, the systematic 
air raids on the Chinese People’s 
Republic, the violations of the latter’s 
territorial integrity and sovereignty, 
the blockade and occupation clamped 
upon an inalienable part of the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic—Taiwan— 
all these tallied not only with the 
general trend of American policies 
in the Pacific Ocean area, but also 
with their overt intention to spread 
the holecaust of war throughout the 
Far East. 

Such developments called for ex- 
treme vigilance not only on the part 
of the peoples of Asia but also on 
the part of the peoples of the whole 
world, all of whom desired general 
peace and security for all nations. 

In the light of all these facts it 
was clear that the negative attitude 
of the United States to the question 
of the legal representation of the Chi- 
nese people was dictated exclusively 
by the hostility of American ruling 
circles to that people, as evidenced 
by their aggressive plans and actions 
against the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic. Those facts confirmed once more 
Czechoslovakia’s view that it was 
essential to ensure the victory of 
right as laid down in the Charter 
over the illegal position of one Mem- 
ber state of the United Nations. 

The Secretary-General’s “most 
valuable Memorandum” said Sir 
Mohammed Zafrulla Khan, of Pak- 
istan, constituted a reminder to Mem- 
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ber states of what should be done 
and undertaken if the United Na- 
tions was to move forward toward 
the achievement of its objectives. Sir 
Mohammed drew particular attention 
to Point Nine, emphasizing the u$e 
of the United Nations “to promote, 
by peaceful means instead of by 
force, the advancement of dependent, 
colonial or semi-colonial peoples to- 
wards a place of equality in the 
world.” Failure to resolve this prob- 
lem had already occasioned so much 
mischief, distress and destruction that 
rapid progress was essential to avoid 
further disaster. Areas such as Ma- 
laya and Vietnam were ready to as- 
sume the responsibilities of self- 
government. The atmosphere in those 
two countries had lately been grave- 
ly vitiated, but delay in setting up 
self-governing institutions and re- 
sponsible governments would not re- 
solve the problems. Rather was it 
speed toward the achievement of 
those objectives that would meet the 
menace to peace in these two coun- 
tries. 

Other countries, said Sir Zafrulla, 
were even readier and better pre- 
pared to assume the responsibilities 
of self-government, and still others 
should follow as rapidly as possible. 
There were the British colonies of 
West Africa, Nigeria, the Gold 
Coast, Sierra Leone, Gambia, the 
Senegal, the Belgian Congo, Equa- 
torial Africa, and so on. 

As a corollary to Point 9, he 
drew attention to Point 5, the need 
to achieve universality for the Unit- 
ed Nations Organization. As sover- 
eign independent States were estab- 
lished they must continue to be in- 
vited to take due place in the comity 
of nations. The deadlock on the 
pending applications of sovereign 
states must be resolved at an early 
date. It was a sad reflection that the 
question of admission had not been 
considered by either side upon pure 
merits, on the basis not so much of 
give and take, but of strict compli- 
ance with the spirit of the Charter. 

Another important feature of the 
Memorandum singled out for special 
mention by Sir Zafrulla was Point 
10. Greater use of the International 
Court of Justice would in itself indi- 
cate and prove a greater desire on 
the part of parties to settle their dis- 
putes through pneaceful methods. Not- 
withstanding lip service to peaceful 
settlement, parties in almost all cases, 
were reluctant to submit disputes to 
the Court or to international arbitra- 
tion. The greater the recourse to the 
Court and other similar agencies and 
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instruments for peaceful settlement, 
the clearer would be the proof that 
mankind had no desire to go to war 
to settle international disputes. 


In conclusion, the Pakistan repre- 
sentative emphasized that the nine- 
Power draft resolution was not de- 
signed to lay down methods and pro- 
cedures. It raised no controversial 
issues. Methods, procedures and de- 
tails of enforcement could be studied 
by the relevant and appropriate or- 
gans of the United Nations. All that 
the Assembly was being invited to do 
was to request the appropriate or- 
gans to pay due consideration to 
these points and, from time to time, 
report progress. Methods of enforce- 
ment, the pace to be set, and the 
policies to be accepted and enforced 
were for the appropriate organs to 
consider. 


Uruguay Supports 


Uruguay considered that the Me- 
morandum represented the most ad- 
mirable work so far undertaken by 
the Secretary-General, said Dr. Al- 
varo Vasquez. It was a concrete 
expression of an objective which all 
nations must seek. 


Dr. Vasquez felt that all nations 
were aware of the evils of war and 
were watching with terror the pres- 
ent dangerous trend of events which 
increasingly threatened the peace de- 
sired by everyone. All governments, 
despite national divergencies and the 
diversity of social structures, had 
likewise declared their faith in co- 
operation through principles of law. 
For example, the representative of 
the Soviet Union had assured the 
Assembly that his Government be- 
lieved in the possibility of a peaceful 
co-existence of the economic, politi- 
cal and social systems into which 
the world was divided. He stated that 
the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union was to achieve that specific 
co-operation among nations, and re- 
peated on a number of occasions that 
his Government believed in the ef- 
fectiveness of the United Nations in 
achieving those objectives. The joint 
draft resolution offered the best pro- 
cedure for examining the Secretary- 
General’s proposals. But the Soviet 
proposal, despite statements of its 
sponsor, contained an essential de- 
fect making it unworkable as an in- 
strument for ensuring peace. It stipu- 
lated the acceptance of certain points 
of view maintained by the Soviet 
Union as a necessary pre-condition. 
But the Soviet Union was aware 
that these points were opposed by 


the majority of delegations. It was 
not in such an atmosphere that nego- 
tiations could be undertaken on a 
basis of equality and goodwill. Dig- 
nified and effective negotiations 
among equals required an attitude 
of mind which could consider the 
views of the other side and decide 
whether it was necessary to make 
concessions when rational considera- 
tions and higher interests called for 
compromise. 

In a final statement at the close 
of the debate, Mr. Lie emphatically 
denied that his Memorandum had 
been sanctioned, or drafted, by the 
Governments of the United States, 
France, and the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Lie stated: “I must make it ab- 
solutely clear that the Memorandum 
was my own conception and that I 
myself drafted it in consultation only 
with my eight Assistant Secretaries- 
General and other principal as- 
sistants. The text which I discussed 
in Moscow was precisely the same 
text which I brought to Washington. 
London, and Paris, and it appears 
in my communication to the Mem- 
ber governments without the altera- 
tion of a single word or a single 
comma.” 


In conclusion, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral expressed gratification at the 
serious tone and generally high level 
of the debate. Despite the reitera- 
tion of well-known differences, the 
discussion had shown the desire of 
Member nations to do their utmost 
to achieve a lasting peace. Mr. Lie 
extended his special thanks to the 
representatives who had so warmly 
endorsed his Memorandum, and to 
the sponsors of the nine-power draft 
resolution. 


Copyright Experts 
Consider Convention 


International copyright experts 
from fifteen countries met in Wash- 
ington, on October 23, under 
UNESCO sponsorship, to consider 
establishment of a new Universal 
Copyright Convention. That such a 
convention is the best way of 
improving copyright protection 
throughout the world was indicated 
in a majority of governmental replies 
received to a UNESCO questionnaire 
sent to all the countries of the world. 

After studying these replies, the 
experts will consider a proposal that 
UNESCO convene an_ inter-ogvern- 
mental conference for drafting the 
convention. 
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Court Consulted on 
Genocide Reservations 


HE question of reservations to 
the Convention on Genocide has 

been referred to the Internaional 
Court of Justice for an advisory 
opinion and the general problem of 
reservations to multilateral conven- 
tions will be studied by the Inter- 
national Law Commission. 

Provisions to this effect are part 
of a resolution, previously passed by 
the Sixth (Legal) Committee, which 
was approved by the General As- 
sembly on November 16, by the vote 
of 47 to 5, with 5 abstentions. The 
resolution also included an amend- 
ment proposed by thirteen Members 
—Belgium, Chile, Denmark, Egypt, 
France, Greece, Iran, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

The Assembly decided not to dis- 
cuss the resolution and proceeded 
immediately to the vote. Four repre- 
sentatives, however, explained their 
votes. 


Explanations of Vote © 


The Soviet delegation, said P. D. 
Morozov, had voted against the reso- 
lution as a whole because it could 
not agree with the request to the 
International Court. The right to 
make reservations was, he stated, the 
inalienable right of any state and 
could not be made conditional upon 
the consent of other signatories. 


The resolution could only weaken 
international co-operation and would 
prevent accessions to the Convention 
on Genocide. Nor, in the opinion 
of the U.S.S.R., did the Convention 
require any special conditions for 
making reservations. 

The Peruvian delegation had ab- 
stained because the Court could ap- 
ply only existing rules and laws, 
stated Manuel F. Maurtua. The re- 
quest for an advisory opinion might 
be interpreted as establishing pre- 
cedents on the question of reserva- 
tions. 


Every state had the right to make 
reservations to multilateral conven- 
tions—as a valid, substantive rule of 
law, declared Manfred Lachs, ex- 
plaining Poland’s negative vote. The 
request to the Court “amounts to an 
attempt to revise a decided and 
drafted document of the United Na- 
tions,” because the procedure is not 
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laid down in the text. Moreover, the 
right of interpretation of a treaty 
and the claim for interpretation was 
reserved only to those who have 
signed and ratified the treaty. 


The Philippines was opposed to 
“dragging in” the Court on this mat- 
ter, said José D. Ingles, and had 
voted against the request. He favored 
the resolution only insofar as it con- 
cerned an invitation to the Interna- 
tional Law Commission. As adopted, 
the procedure would invite conflict- 
ing opinions from the two different 
organs. In his opinion, the contract- 
ing parties and not the General As- 
sembly should formulate the issues 
to be submitted to the judgment of 
the Court. 


As adopted, the resolution asks the 
Court, if reservations to accession to 
or ratification of the Convention on 
Genocide have been made: 

I. Can the reserving state be re- 
garded as being a party to the Con- 
vention while still maintaining its 
reservation if the reservation is ob- 
jected to by one or more of the 
parties to the Convention but not 
by others? 

II. If the answer to question I is 
in the affirmative, what is the affect 
of the reservation as between the 
reserving state and: 

a) the parties which object to 
the reservation? 
b) those who accept it? 

III. What would be the legal ef- 
fect as regards the answer to ques- 
tion I if an objection to a reserva- 
tion is made: 

a) by a signatory which has 
not yet ratified? 
by a state entitled to sign 
or accede but which has not yet 
done so? 


In its second operative clause, the 
resolution addresses the invitation 
to the International Law Commis- 
sion, noting that views expressed in 
the Assembly and particularly the 
Sixth Committee should be taken 
into account. 

Thirdly—as proposed in the thir- 
teen-power amendment—the Secre- 
tary-General is instructed, pending 
the Court’s opinion, the Commis- 
sion’s report, and further Assembly 
action, to continue the procedure he 
has hitherto followed. 


Book Notes 


International Survey of Social Sec- 
urity, Intl. Labor Office, Geneva. 
Eng. 236 pp., $1.50. 


HE social security systems of the 

45 states which are members of the 
International Labor Organization are 
surveyed in this book. It is divided into 
two parts, the first reviewing and com- 
paring the main features of national 
systems, the second summarizing the 
legislation of each country. 

The first chapter of each part deals 
with the scope of social security— 
contingencies covered and persons pro- 
tected. In the book’s second part these 
data are presented as tables which 
show, for each country, categories of 
persons protected in each of sixteen 
contingencies together with the prin- 
ciple of organization. 

The second chapters definie contin- 
gencies covered and benefits provided. 
The second chapter of Part II is subdi- 
vided according to the main groups of 
contingencies and, within these groups, 
by countries. 

The third and fourth chapters of 
each part deal with the organization 
and financing of the social security 
systems in the countries under review. 
In Part II the information for each 
country is summarized under headings 
grouping the contingencies for which 
the organization or the financial provi- 
sions, respectively, are the same. 

Sources used for the summaries are 
the laws and regulations available to 
ILO up to July 15, 1950, although the 
volume contains an insert incorporating 
amendments made to United States so- 
cial security schemes by the legislation 
of August, 1950. 


Partners: United Nations and 
Youth, by Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Helen Ferris, Doubleday, 
New York, 206 pp., $3.00. 


HE Chairman of the United Na- 

tions Commission on Human 
Rights and the editor of the Junior 
Literary Guild collaborate in a simply 
written, profusely illustrated, account 
of what the United Nations is doing 
for the world’s children—and what the 
children are doing for the United Na- 
tions. With bibliography and index. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 585.) 


The paragraph calling for a unified 
state in Libya received 23 votes in 
favor, 21 against, with 10 absten- 
tions, but fell short of the required 
two-third majority. 


Somaliland and Eritrea 


The future of two other former 
Italian colonies in Africa, Somaliland 
and Eritrea, has been debated by 
Assembly committees. A decision 
concerning Somaliland, reached by 
the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee 
on November 16, approves the draft 
Trusteeship Agreement for the terri- 
tory. The draft Agreement was nego- 
tiated by the Trusteeship Council 
with Italy last January, in accord- 
ance with the Assembly’s resolution 
of November 21, 1949, and Italy be- 
gan its provisional administration at 
Mogadiscio on April 1, 1950. The 
current resolution, which has yet to 
be passed by the Assembly, calls at- 
tention to Italy’s undertaking to pre- 
pare Somaliland for independence “in 
a spirit of justice, peace, liberty, and 
progress.” 

Various proposals regarding the 
future status of Eritrea have been 
advanced in the ad hoc Political 
Political Committee. One of these 
envisages a federation between the 
territory and neighboring Ethiopia. 
Committee debate on this question 
was continuing on November 22. 


Trusteeship 


A resolution recommending that 
the administering powers use United 
Nations facilities for technical as- 
sistance in Trust Territories has been 
approved by the Fourth (Trustee- 
ship) Committee. This was one of 
eleven draft resolutions adopted by 
the Committee during its examina- 
tion of the Trusteeship Council’s re- 
port, action on which was completed 
on November 10. The other resolu- 
tions covered several specific politi- 
cal, economic, social, educational, 
and procedural issues. 


Palestine Refugees 


A four-power proposal for a per- 
manent settlement of the Palestine 
refugee problem has been consid- 
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ered by the ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee. This would authorize the 
continuation of relief measures by 
the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency, at an estimated $20,- 
000,000 for the period from July 
1, 1951, to June 30, 1952. The draft 
also proposed establishment of a re- 
integration fund by the Agency, with 
contributions from Member govern- 
ments totalling not less than $30,- 
000,000. After a full debate, the 
Committee on November 7 trans- 
mitted these proposals to the Fifth 
(Administrative and Budgetary) 
Committee for its advice on methods 
for financing the program. 


Nurnberg Principles 


Member Governments would be 
invited to comment on the Nurn- 
berg principles as formulated by the 
International Law Commission, ac- 
cording to a resolution approved by 
the Sixth (Legal) Committee on No- 
vember 14. The resolution was 
adopted after nearly two weeks of 
debate on the significance, implica- 
tions, and background of the Nurn- 
berg trials. The debate and comments 
of Member countries should, accord- 
ing to the resolution, be considered 
by the International Law Commis- 
sion in formulating the Code of Of- 
fences Against the Peace and Secur- 
ity of Mankind. The resolution has 
yet to be approved by the Assembly 
in plenary session. 


Covenant on Human Rights 


Directives for further shaping of 
the Human Rights Covenant were 
approved by the Third Committee in 
a resolution passed on November 17. 
The Covenant, the Third Committee 
decided should include articles on 
economic, social, and cultural rights, 
the latter on the basis of equality be- 
tween men and women. It should be 
applied to dependent peoples as soon 
as the Administering Authorities for 
such territories sign it. It should 
make provisions for receiving and 
considering petitions from individu- 
als and organizations on alleged vio- 
lation of human rights. It should 
study and prepare an article defining 
how the Covenant would apply to 


federal states, securing, at the same 
time, its maximum extension to con- 
stituent units. The Third Committee 
also considered it essential that the 
Covenant have provisions rendering 
it obligatory for states to promote 
the implementation of these rights. 

All these were matters on which 
the Economic and Social Council 
asked the General Assembly to give 
policy decisions. The resolution, yet 
to be approved by the Assembly, 
also decided that the ways and means 
of ensuring this right should be 
studied by the Commission, which 
should submit its recommendations 
to the sixth session of the Assembly. 


Technical Assistance for Libya 


IBYA, currently receiving limited 

technical assistance under the 
United Nations expanded program by 
virtue of its partial administration 
by the United Kingdom, will continue 
to receive assistance without inter- 
ruption according to a_ resolution 
unanimously approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on November 18. 
Based upon a proposal of the Secre- 
tary-General, this resolution pre- 
scribes procedures whereby aid will 
be extended during the interval be- 
tween independence, at which time 
Libya’s eligibility under the program 
would ordinarily expire, and admis- 
sion to Membership in the United 
Nations or one of the participating 
specialized agencies, when Libya’s 
eligibility would be restored. 

The Assembly’s action recognizes 
the special responsibilities of the 
United Nations for the economic de- 
velopment, social progress, and sound 
administration of independent Libya. 


Commission of Good Offices 


After brief debate in the First 
Committee and no discussion in 
plenary meeting, the General As- 
sembly on November 17 referred to 
its Interim Committee for study a 
proposal by Yugoslavia for establish- 
ment of a permanent commission of 
good offices. The vote in the Assem- 
bly was 45—S5, with 3 abstentions. 
In continuing its systematic exam- 
ination of machinery for the pacific 
settlement of disputes, the Interim 
Committee is to study the item in 
connection with the question of the 
establishment of a permanent organ 
of conciliation. 
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Palestine 


Complaints of armistice violations 
in Palestine should be handled 
through the machinery provided in 
the agreements. The Security Coun- 
cil decided to this effect in a 
resolution adopted on November 17. 
The Council asked the Israeli-Egyp- 
tian Mixed Armistice Commission to 
give urgent attention to the Egyptian 
complaint of expulsion of thousands 
of Palestine Arabs. It called upon the 
parties to give effect to the Commis- 
sion’s findings on repatriation of 
Arabs entitled to return to Palestine. 
On the problem of Nomadic Arabs, 
the Chief of Staff of Truce Observa- 
tion was authorized to recommend 
measures of control to the States con- 
cerned. Transfer of people across 
frontiers and armistice lines should 
not take place, the Council decided, 
without prior consent of the Mixed 
Armistice Commissions. _Israel’s 
agreement to withdraw its forces 
from Bir Quatto was noted. The 
Council also reminded the countries 
cerned to take all steps towards per- 
manent peace. Finally the Chief of 
Staff of Truce Observation was asked 
to report to the Council on compli- 
ance with this resolution. 


Duties in Event of Hostilities 


Action by the parties themselves 
to help stop hostilities even after 
they have begun, and thus provide 
a further obstacle to the outbreak 
of war, is outlined in a resolution 
adopted by the Assembly on No- 
vember 17 by a vote of 49—S, 
with 1 abstention. Based on a Yugo- 
slav proposal considerably revised in 
the First Committee as a result of 
suggestions by other delegations, the 
resolution contains five specific 
recommendations on “the duties of 
states in the event of the outbreak 
of hostilities.” It provides that a state 
which becomes engaged in armed 
conflict with another state should, 
within 24 hours, proclaim its readi- 
ness, if the other state does like- 
wise, to discontinue military opera- 
tions and withdraw its forces. There 
are other recommendations for noti- 
fying the Secretary-General and for 
inviting the newly established Peace 
Observation Commission to the area. 

Another resolution, adopted by the 
same vote, referred a U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal on the definition of aggression 
to the International Law Commis- 
sion for study and report. 
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Human Rights Day 


December 10 is the date on which, 
two years ago, the General Assem- 
bly adopted the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights as a common 
standard of achievement for all peo- 
ples and all nations. It is to be 
celebrated each year as Human 
Rights Day under the terms of a 


resolution adopted on November 16 
by the Third (Social, Cultural, and 
Humanitarian) Committee. The reso- 
lution invited all states and interested 
organizations to observe the day and 
to exert increasing efforts in this field 
of human progress. They are also in- 
vited to report annually through the 
Secretary-General on their observa- 
tion of Human Rights Day. 


Court Judgment on Asylum 


HE International Court of Jus- 

tice delivered a four-point judg- 
ment in the dispute between Colom- 
bia and Peru on November 20. The 
case arose from Colombia’s grant- 
ing of asylum in January 1949 to 
Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, a 
Peruvian political leader. 

Mr. Haya de la Torre has been 
given refuge in the Colombian Em- 
bassy in Lima since that time. Co- 
lombia has asserted that as a political 
offender he was entitled to asylum 
and should also be granted safe con- 
duct out of the country. Peru has 
held that he had committed com- 
mon crimes and had no right to 
asylum. 

The four rulings of the Court 
were: 

By 14 votes to 2, the Court 
declared that Colombia was not 
entitled to qualify unilaterally and 
in a manner binding upon Peru 
the nature of the offence. 

By 15 votes to 1, the Court de- 
clared that Peru was not bound 
to deliver a safe conduct to Mr. 
Haya de la Torre. 

On the other hand, the Court 
rejected by 15 votes to 1 the 
Peruvian contention that Mr. Haya 
de la Torre was accused of com- 
mon crimes. The Court noted 
that the only count against him 
was that of military rebellion and 
that military rebellion was not in 
itself a common crime. 

Lastly, by 10 votes to 6, the 
Court, without criticizing the atti- 
tude of the Colombian Ambassador 
at Lima, considered that the require- 
ments for asylum to be granted in 
conformity with relevant treaties 
were not fulfilled at the time when 
he received Mr. Haya de la Torre. 
According to the _ interpretation 
which the Court put upon the Con- 
vention of Havana, aslyum could not 
be an obstacle to the proceedings 


instituted by the legal authorities 
operating in accordance with the 
law. 


Background 


The dispute began on January 3, 
1949, when the Colombian Ambas- 
sador at Lima granted asylum to Mr. 
Haya de la Torre, head of the 
American People’s Revolutionary 
Alliance, a political party in Peru. 

On October 3, 1948, a military 
rebellion had broken out in Peru and 
proceedings had _ been __ instituted 
against Mr. Haya de la Torre for the 
instigation and direction of the rebel- 
lion. He was sought by the Peruvian 
authorities without success. After 
asylum had been granted to him, 
the Colombian Ambassador qualified 
him as a political offender and re- 
quested a safe conduct to enable him 
to leave the country. Peru refused, 
claiming that Haya had committed 
common crimes and that he was 
not entitled to enjoy the benefits of 
asylum. 

Being unable to reach agreement 
the two Governments referred cer- 
tain questions to the Court, in an 
application submitted by Colombia 
on October 15, 1949, and a counter- 
claim submitted by Peru. Oral pro- 
ceedings in the case were held from 
September 26 to October 9. 


On the day the Court handed 
down judgment in the case, the Co- 
lombian Government deposited with 
the Registrar a request for an in- 
terpretation. 
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General Assembly 


305TH MEETING—NOV. 16 


Installation of Asst. Secty-Gen. in Charge of 
Conference and General Services 


United Nations Postal Admin.: Fifth Cttee. draft 
resol. (A/1507) adopted unanim. 

Assessments for narcotic-drug control: assess- 
ments of non-Member states adopted unanim. 
(A/1497). 

Perm. Financial Regs.: 
1496) adopted unanim. 
loan to FAO: Fifth Cttee. 
adopted, 48-0, with 6 absts. 
Compensation for injury or death: Fifth Cttee. 
report (A/1508) adopted unanim. 


Reservations to conventions: joint amend. (A/ 
1495) adopted; draft resol. (A/1494 and Corr.1) 
as amended adopted, 47-5, with 5 absts. 
Convention on death of missing persons: joint 
draft resol. (A/1510) adopted, 38-6, with 13 
absts. 

Composition of Special Cttee. on China: Bel- 
gium, Canada, India, Iraq, Mexico, Philippines, 
Poland nominated by President. 

Former Italian colonies—Libya: general debate 
begun. 


306TH MEETING—NOV. 16 


Former Italian colonies—Libya: general debate 
concluded. 


307TH MEETING—NOV. 17 


Former Italian colonies—Libya: draft resol. (A 
1457), amended by South Africa, adopted, 50-0, 
with 6 absts.; U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/1511) re- 
jected. 


308TH MEETING—NOV. 17 


Duties of states in event of hostilities: draft 
resols. A and B (A/1500) adopted, 49-5, with 1 
abst.; U.S.S.R. draft amend. (A/1512) rejected, 


12-22, with 13 absts. 

Estab. of Perm. Comm. of Good Offices: draft 
resol. (A/1501) adopted 45-5, with 3 absts. 
Declaration on removal of threat of new war: 
draft resols. A and B (A/1490) adopted, re- 
spectively, by votes of 50-5, with 1 abst.; 49-0, 
with 7 absts.; joint draft amends. to A (A/ 
1505) and U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/1491) re- 
jected. 

Tech. assistance for Libya: draft resol. (A/1513) 
adopted unanim. 


Development of 20-yr. program: statement by 
Secty-Gen. on his memo. (A/1304) made. 
309TH MEETING—NOV. 18 


Development of 20-yr. program: general debate 
begun. 


Fifth Cttee. report (A/ 
report (A/1498) 


310TH MEETING—NOV. 18 


Development of 20-yr. program: general debate 
continued. 


311TH MEETING—NOV. 20 


Development of 20-yr. program: general debate 
continued. 


312TH MEETING—NOV. 20 

Development of 20-yr. program: joint draft 
resol. (A/1514), with U.K. amend. (A/1535) 
adopted, 51-5, with 1 abst.; U.S.S.R. draft 
resol. (A/1525 and Corr.1) rejected. 


First Committee 


386TH-389TH MEETINGS—NOV. 7-9 

Duties of states in event of hostilities: general 
debate un and concluded; Yugoslav draft 
— (A/C.1/604/Rev.2) adopted, 51-5, with 2 
absts. 
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390TH MEETING—NOV. 9 

Duties of states in event of hostilities: joint 
Syrian-Bolivian draft resol. (A/C.1/615) adopt- 
ed, 39-12, with 7 absts. 

Estab. of Perm. Comm. of Good Offices: gen- 
eral debate begun. 


391ST MEETING—NOV. 10 
Estab. of Perm. Comm. of Good Offices: joint 
Uruguay-Lebanon’ draft resol. (A/C.1/621) 
adopted, 46-5, with 5 absts. 


392ND MEETING—NOV. 10 
Threats to Greece: general debate begun. 


393RD MEETING—NOY. 11 

Threats to Greece: general debate continued; 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/C.1/559) rejected, 6-31, 
with 12 absts. 


394TH-398TH MEETINGS—NOV. 13-15 

Threats to Greece: general debate concluded; 
Greek draft resol. (A/C.1/620) adopted, 53-5, 
with 1 abst.; joint draft resol. (A/C.1/622/ 
Rev.1) adopted, 52-6, with no absts.; U.S.S.R. 
— resol. (A/C.1/623) rejected, 5-51, with 2 
absts. 


399TH MEETING—NOV. 15 

Order of business: ‘’Question of Formosa” 
placed last on agenda; ‘Threats to China’ 
placed next on agenda. 


ad hoc Political Committee 


35TH-36TH MEETINGS—NOV. 7 

Palestine: general debate concluded; joint draft 
resol. (A/AC.38/L.28) with Pakistan amend. 
(A/AC.38/L.29) forwarded to G.A. 


37TH-40TH MEETINGS—NOV. 8-10, 13 


Former Italian colonies: general debate on 
Eritrea begun and continued; postponed for 48 
hours. 


41ST-47TH MEETINGS—NOV. 14-18, 20 
Treatment of people of Indian origin in South 
Africa: general debate begun and continued; 
joint draft resol. (A/AC. 38/1. 35), with amends. 
o_o .38/L.36,39,41,42) adopted, 26-6, with 24 
absts 


48TH MEETING—NOV. 20 

Treatment of people of Indian origin in South 
Africa; joint draft resol. (A/AC.38/L.33) with- 
drawn. 

Former Italian colonies: general debate re- 
sumed; prop. to invite Chairman of Moslem 
League of Eritrea adopted; prop. that all poli- 
tical parties which so request receive right to 
be heard adopted. 


Second Committee 


134TH MEETING—NOV. 7 

Econ. develop. of under-develop. countries: 
discussion of report of Sub-Cttee. 4 (A/C.2/ 
1.60) begun; Colombian, Peruvian, Argentine 
oral draft amends. to draft resols. A and B in 
report rejected. 


135TH MEETING—NOV. 8 

Econ. develop. of under- eae countries: 
draft resol. A adopted, 50-0, with 1 abst.; draft 
resol. B adopted unanim.; Cuban draft resol. 
(A/C.2/L.39/Rev.1), as amended by Canada 
and Bolivia, adopted unanim. 

Tech. assistance for Libya: general debate be- 
gun. 


136TH MEETING—NOV. 10 


Tech. assistance for Libya: general debate con- 
cluded. 
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137TH MEETING—NOV. 14 

Tech. assistance for Libya: joint draft resol. 
(A/C.2/L.68), as amended by Uruguay (A/C.2/ 
L.69), adopted unanim. 

Full employment: general debate begun. 


138TH-139TH MEETINGS—NOV. 15, 17 
Full employment: general debate continued. 


Third Committee 


170TH MEETING—NOV. 7 


Draft Covenant on Human Rights: debate on 
joint draft resol. (A/C.3/L.76) continued; Mexi- 
can amend. adopted, 28-18 with 3 absts.; 7 joint 
Egypt-U.K.-U.S. draft amend., as amended, 
adopted, 25-18, with 6 absts.; sub-para. 2(b) 
as amended adopted, 27-13, with 7 absts. 


307TH-308TH MEETINGS—NOV. 10 

Draft Covenant on Human Rights: para. pro- 
posed by Yu eos adopt 25-16, with 9 
absts.; second para. proposed by Yugoslavia 
adopted 48-0, with 2 absts.; joint Lebanon- 
U.K. draft amend. (A/C.3/L. 94/Rev. 1) adopted 
39-0, with 10 absts. 


309TH MEETING—NOV. 9 


Draft Covenant on Human Rights: sub- 
2(c), as amended by Lebanon and China, 
adopted, 31-3, with 14 absts.; joint U.S.- 
Yugoslavia draft amend. (A/C.3/L.101) adopted, 
43-0, with 2 absts. 


3IOTH-311TH MEETINGS—NOV. 10 
Draft Covenant on Human Rights: considera- 


tion of joint draft resol. and amends. con- 
tinued. 


312TH MEETING—NOV. 13 

Draft Covenant on Human Rights: considera- 
tion - joint draft resol. and amends. con- 
tinued. 


313TH-314TH MEETINGS—NOV. 14-15 


Draft Covenant on Human ann go considera- 
tion + joint draft resol. amends. con- 
tinued. 


315TH MEETING—NOV. 16 


Draft Covenant on Human Rights: separate 
paras. of joint draft resol. with amends. 
odopted. 

Human Rights Day: votin reamble of 
U.S. draft resol. (A/C. e 102) with Philippine, 
Afghanistan amends. 


316TH MEETING—NOV. 16 


Human Rights Day: operative part of U.S. draft 
resol. as amended adopted, 44-0, with 4 absts. 
Freedom of Information: order of consideration 
of various items decided. 


317TH MEETING—NOV. 17 


Freedom of information—interference with radio 
signals: consideration begun. 


318TH MEETING—NOV. 17 

Draft Covenant on Human Rights: consolidated 
text of draft resol. (A/C.3/L.111) adopted, 29-5, 
with 13 absts. 

Freedom of information—interference with radio 
signals: general debate continued; deferred un- 
til following day. 

Freedom of information—in times of emergency: 
draft resol. (A/1397) proposed by ECOSOC, 
with Philippine-Saudi Arabian amends., adopt- 
ed, 38-5, with 5 absts. 


319TH MEETING—NOV. 18 


Freedom of information—interference with radio 
signals: Chilean draft resol. (A/C.3/L.112), with 
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Lebanese, Saudi Arabian oral amends., adopted, 
39-5, with no absts. 


320TH MEETING—NOV. 20 


Freedom of information—draft Convention: gen- 
eral debate begun. 


Joint Second and Third Committee 


52ND MEETING—NOV. 11 

ECOSOC Report—Chaps. |; VIII, section Il; and 
X: general debate concluded; further discussion 
deferred. 

Relief for Korea: general debate begun. 


53RD-54TH MEETINGS—NOV. 13, 15 


Relief for Korea: general debate continued and 
concluded. 


Fourth Committee 
170TH-171ST MEETINGS—NOV. 7-8 


Trusteeship Council Report: examinations of 
draft resols. and amends. continued; draft 
resol. on petitions (A/C.4/L.99), with Cuban, 
Belgian, Indian draft amends., adopted, 30-3, 
with 14 absts. 


172ND MEETING—NOV. 9 


Trusteeship Council Report: joint Cuban-Philip- 
pine draft resol. on abolition of corporal pun- 
ishment (A/C.4/L.87/Rev. 1) with joint Neth- 
erlands-Cuban oral armend., adopted, 37-0, 
with 3 absts. 


173RD MEETING—NOV. 10 

Draft Trusteeship Agreement for Somaliland: 
item adjourned. 

Trusteeship Council Report: further consider- 


ation of joint draft resol. (A/C.4/L.76/Rev. 1) 
adjourned. 

174TH MEETING—NOV. 10 

Draft Trusteeship Agreement for Somaliland: 
reps. of various Somali groups invited to par- 
ticipate in debate. 


175TH-178TH MEETINGS—NOV. 11, 13, 15 
Draft Trusteeship Agreement for Somaliland: 
general debate continued and concluded. 
179TH-180TH MEETINGS—NOV. 16 


Draft Trusteeship Agreement for Somaliland: 
joint draft resol. (A/C.4/L.104/Rev. 1) consid- 
ered and adopted 44-5, with 1 abst. 


181ST-184TH MEETINGS—NOV. 17-20 


Information from Non-Self-Governing Terrs.: 
general debate begun. 


Fifth Committee 
261ST MEETING—NOV. 7 


Financial implication of draft resol. on Libya: 
recommends. of Advisory Cttee. (A/1479) ap- 
proved unanim. 

Financial implications of Sub-Comm. sessions: 
general debate began. 


262ND MEETING—NOV. 9 


Financial implications of Sub-Comm. sessions: 
Egyptian draft resol. (A/C.5/L.73) adopted, 
27-13, with 5 absts. 


263RD MEETING—NOV. 9 


Financial implications of draft resol. on ad- 
visory social welfare services: budget provi- 
sion by Secty-Gen. (A/C.5/384) approved, 24- 
14, with 8 absts. 

Financial implications of Intl. Bureau for Dec- 
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laration of Death: recommends. of Advisory 
Cttee. (A/1489) approved, 32-0, with 10 absts. 
Compensation to members of comms., etc. for 
injury or death: draft resol. (A/C.5/L.63) ap- 
proved unanim. 

Budgetary authorization for 1950—advances 
from Working Capital Fund: report of Secty- 
Gen. (A/1432 and Corr. 1) noted. 
Telecommunications system: consideration of 
reports by Secty-Gen. (A/1454) and Advisory 
Cttee. (A/1492) begun; debate adjourned. 
Rapporteur’s reports: reports (A/C.5/L.61, 69, 
72) approved unanim. 


264TH MEETING—NOV. 14 


Headquarters progress: Secty-Gen’s draft resol. 
(A/1392), with Cuban amend., approved 
unanim. 

Budget est.—transfer to Perm. Headquarters: 
recommend. of advisory Cttee. (A/1499) ap- 
proved. 

Relief of Korea: letter on financial arrange- 
ments from G.A. President referred to Advisory 
Cttee. 

Rapporteur’s reports: reports (A/C.5/L.75-78) 
approved unanim. 


265TH MEETING—NOV. 17 

Budget est.—salary, leave, allowance system; 
consideration of Sub-Cttee. report (A/C.5/400) 
begun. 

266TH MEETING—NOV. 20 


Budget est.—salary, leave, allowance system: 
consideration continued; Polish prop. to grant 
hearing to staff representative rejected, 9-23, 
with 10 absts. 


267TH MEETING—NOV. 20 


Budget est.—salary, leave, allowance system: 
provisions of draft resol. (A/C.5/403) regard- 
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ing home leave, children’s allowances and 
eduudiion grants, repatriation grants adopted. 


Sixth Committee 


235TH-239TH MEETINGS—NOV. 8-9, 13-14 

Intl. Law Comm. report—Part Ill: general de- 
bate continued and concluded; joint draft resol. 
(A/C.6/L.149) adopted, 32-1, with 8 absts. 
240TH-241ST MEETING—NOV. 16-17 


Intl. Law Comm. report—Part IV: general de- 
bate begun and continued. 


Security Council 


519TH MEETING—NOV. 8 

Korean question: spec. report of Unified Com- 
mand (S/1884) considered. 

520TH MEETING—NOV. 8 

Korean question: U.K. prop. to invite reps. of 
People’s Republic of China (S/1890) adopted, 
8-2, with 1 abst. 

521ST MEETING—NOV. 10 

Korean question: joint Cuba-Ecuador-France- 
Norway-U.K.-U.S. prop. (S/1894) introduced. 
522ND MEETING—NOV. 13 

Palestine question: joint France-U.K.-U.S. prop. 
(S/1899) introduced; Israel draft resol. sub- 
mitted. 

523RD MEETING—NOV. 16 

Korean question: statements made on S/1894. 


524TH MEETING—NOV. 17 
Palestine question: revised joint prop. adopted, 
9-0, with 2 absts. 


Economic and Social Council 


433RD MEETING—NOV. 7 


Plans for Korean relief: U.S. draft resol. (E/ 
L.125), with Canada-U.K. and Belgian draft 
amends., adopted 14-0, with 3 absts.; Aus- 
tralia-U.S. draft resol. (E/1858/Rev. 1, eo 
adopted 14-0, with 3 absts.; draft resol. E/ 
1867 adopted 14-0, with 2 absts. 


434TH MEETING—NOV. 13 
Location of twelfth session: general debate be- 
gun. 


435TH MEETING—NOV. 14 


Location of twelfth session: invitation to hold 
session in Santiago, Chile, accepted, 11-7. 
Arrangements for consultation with NGOs: 
prop. to take note of Secty-Gen.’s memo (E/ 
L.123) adopted unanim.; Secty-Gen. asked to 
submit further report on negotiations with 
U.S. on applications of Headquarters Agree- 
ment. 


Economic Commission for Europe 
(in Geneva) 


Industry and Materials Committee 


NOV. 9-10 
ad hoc Group of Experts on Housing & Build- 
ing Statistics. 


NOV. 11 
Co-ordination Committee of Conference on 
Building Research. 


NOV. 13-22 
Conference on Building Research. 


International Court of Justice 
(in The Hague) 
NOV. 20 


Colombian-Peruvian asylum case: judgment 
handed down. 


FAO 


NOV. 13 
Council, 11th session (in Washington). 


ICAO 


NOV. 14 
Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control Divi- 
sional Meeting (in Montreal). 


UNESCO 


NOV. 14 


Inter-Agency Working Party on Tech. Assistance 
and Fundamental Education for Social and 
Econ. Development (in Paris). 


NOV. 20 
Interim Intl. Arid Zone Research Council (in 
Paris). 


ILO 


NOV. 21 
Governing Body, 113th session (in Brussels). 
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